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INTRODUCTION 




Botanists tell us always that the way to study flowers is to take the Flora and go 
out into the fields. Then educators tell us that the time to study Botany is in childhood ; 
that flowers are the natural play- fellows of the children. 

Both these statements seem plausible and just. Intelligent teachers everywhere will 
admit that both are ideal and true, But can it be done? " Ay, there's the rub ! " The 
fields are there, the children are willing to be taught, the teacher is glad to teach — but 
the Flora ! Children cannot follow the Flora. The hard words are so numerous ! The 
headings with their sub- headings, and their sub-sub-headings, their references with their sub- 
references and their sub-sub-references, are so perplexing, puzzling, confusing ! 

And so, year after year the teacher reluctantly lays aside this beautiful study, or 
teaches it only very superficially and unastisfactorily, and the pupil waits until he reacnes 
the High School when he can undei*stand the " Flora." 

In the Fairyland op Flowers we have tried to make a plan of the Flora so simple 

and untechnical, that, with a little guidance from the teacher, the child can trace a flower 
from its great " class" down to the particular number of the particular family to which it 
.belongs. How children enjoy studying out new things ! travelling along new paths ! 
untangling strange snarls ! working out new puzzles ! It is the natural bent of the child- 
mind. Then why not present to him this never-ending, ever-varying puzzle of the Flora. 
Is it not as interesting as ^^ sliced animals," as instructive as ^' dissected maps," and a 

thousand times as ennobling as ^ ^ gem puzzles ? " 

1 



INTRODUCriOX. 



With n blank-book, in which the ehild shall write out liia deacriptioa of the plant 
and mount his 8[jecimen, mucli can be done in the long spring Friday afternoons to arouse 
in the children a love for nature, and a real tenderness fof the beautiful flowers in the 
woods about us. 

Xotliing fixes a lesson in a cliild's mind like " writing it out." On another page we 
submit, as an example, a brief analysis of' the Cornel. Let each pressed specimen be 
fastened into the child's book, — little strips of court plaster will be found excellent 
for holding the flowers in place. Then, step by step, trace the flower along from the 
great division, the teacher writing the description on the board as each step in tie 
analysis is studied out. 

Teach your boys, also, the little legends and the poetry of the flowers — make 
the flowers real, living things W tliem — teach them that the grandest men, many of the 
most noted writera have always loved the flowers, and ha^e thought it worth while to be 
very tender in their dealings with them. Break up in your boys any existing notion that 
flowers are ' ' good enough for girls ; " or that it is manly to trample down the little puiple 
violets, or to snap off the heads of the bright-faced daisies. 

The average, healthy, wide-awake boy may rebel at "set" moralizing; but he 
is not insensible to the beanty and grandeur of nature, if only we are wise enough to pre- 
sent it to him in a way that he can accept and understand. 
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Abutilon, 


191 


Aconite (Monkehood), 


176 


Ailder'ston^e, 


97 


Affrimony, 
Alder, 


205 


118 


Aider {Black), 


142 


Almond, 


205 


Alum -root, 


212 


Althfea Hibiscus. 
Amaranth Family, 
Amaranth ( Globe) , 
Amaryllis Family, 
American Holly, 


191 


108 


108 


101 


142 


American Globe Flower, 


174 


American Ipecac, 


206 


American Laurel iKalmia), 


138, 139 


Amorpha, 


201 


Amsonia, 


166 


Anemone, 


169, 172 


Anemone {Meadow Rue) , 


173 


Andromeda, 


138 


Angelica, 


215 


Angelica Tree, 


214 


Apple, 


206,208 


Apple-of-Peru, 


164 


Apricot, 


205 


Aralia Family, 


214 


Arbutus, 


188, 139 


Arethusa, 


104 


Arrow- A rum, 


S3, 84 


Arrowhead, 


86, 87 


Arrow -leaved Knotweed, 


110 


Arrow-leaved Violet, 


186 


Arrow- Wood Viburnum, 


126 


Arum Family, 


82 


Ash, 


168 


Asparagus, 


89 


Aster, 


130, 134 


Astragal, 


201 


Aublet's Verbena, 


151 


Avens, 


206 


Azalea, 138. 1S9, 140 


Azur«) Larkspur, 


175 



Balm, 


158 


Balm Horae-Mint, 


160 


Balsam Apple, 


211 


Balsam Family, 


194 


Bane berry, 


169, 170 


Barben-y Family, 


177 


Barley, 


106 


Barren Strawberry, 


206 


Basiil, 


158 


Ba.S!»wooil or Linden, 


193 


Bayberr>', 


119 


Beach Pea, 


203 


Bean, 


200, 201, 204 


Bearberrj', 


138 


Bedstraw, 


128 


Beech 


117 



Paob. 



88, 



Beechdrops, 

Beet, 

Bee Larkspur, 

Belladonna, 

Bellllower, 

Bell wort. 

Bell wort {Large Flowered), 

Bell wort {Pffbliate), 

Bellwort (Sessile-leaved), 

Bignonia Family, 

Bindweed, 

Bindweed Knotweed, 

Birch Family, 

Blrd's-Foot Violet, 

Birthwort, 

Bitter-Cress, 

Bilternut, 

Bittersweet, 

Black Alder, 

Black Ash, 

Black Currant. 

Blackberry Lily, 

Black Haw Viburnum, 

Black Walnut, 

Blackberry Vine, 

Blackthorn, 

Blatlder-Cucumber, 

Bladdernut, 

Bladder- Ketmia Hibiscus, 

Bladder Plant {House Leek), 

Bladder Senna, 

Bleeding Heart {DicetUra), 

Blephilia, 

Blite, 

Kloodroot, 

Blossom of the Cherry, 

Blossom of the Peach, 

Blossom of the Pear, 

Blue Abh, 

Bluebeny, 

Bulb-bearing Lily, 

Bulb of the Lily, 

Bulb of the Hyacinth, 

Blue Curls, 

Blue Day- Lily, 

Blue-eyed Grass, 

Blue Flag, 

Blue-hearts, 

Blue Polemonium, 

Blue Verbena, 

Blue Vervain, 

Bluets, 

Bottle Gourtl. 

Borage Family, 

Bracted Bindweed, 

Brasiletto Sub-Family, 

Bramble, 

Bristly Locust {Rose Acacia), 

Bristly Aral in, 

Bristly Crowfoot, 

Brook Lime, 

Brook Spee<lwell or Brooklime 150 

Bristly Green-Brier, 88 

Broom rape Family, 146 

Buckeye, 197 

Buck bean, 163 

Buckwheat Family, 109 



146 

112 

175 

163 

137 

89 

89 

89 

89 

144 

161 

110 

118 

186 

108 

182 

117 

16* 
142 

168 
212 
100 
126 
117 
207 
208 
210, 212 
197 
192 
213 
201 
181 
158 
112 
ISO 
205 
205 
205 
168 
138 

a*} 

93 

96 
156 

92 
100 

99 
148 
132 
151 
152 
128 
209 
151 
161 
201 
205 
203 
214 
147 
150 



Buckwheat, 

Bugbane, 

Bugloss, 

Bulbous Crowfoot, 

Buffalo Clover, 

Buffalo CuiTant, 

Bunch beiTy, 

Burr-Cucumber, 

Burdock, 

Burnet, 

Hurning-bttsh, 

Burr-Reed, 

Bush Clover, 

Buttonbush, 

Buttercup, 

Buttei-flyPea, 

Butternut, 

Buttonwood Tree, 
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109 
169, 170 
151 
174 
203 
212 
215 
211 

30 
206 
197 

83 
201 
138,129 
174 
201 
117 
117 
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Cabbage, 


182 


Cacti, 


199 


Cactus Family, 


199 


Call a, 


83,84 


Camellia, 
Canada Waterleaf. 
Canada Cinquefoll, 


192 


154 


206 


Canary Bird, 


192 


Candy-tuft, 


182 


Canterbury Bells, 


137 


Capsicum, 


164 


Caraway, 
Cai-dlnal Flower, 


215,216 


185,136 


Carpet Weed, 


188 


Carrion Flower ((Treen Brier), 88 


Carrot, 


215 


Cassia, 


201 


Catalpa, 


144 


Cat-Brier or Green-Brier 


88 


Catch-fly, 


187 


Catkins of Willow, 


121 


Catnip. 
Cat-tail, 


156.158 


83 


Cat-tail Family, 


83 


Cedar (Reil), 


120 


Celandine, 


180 


Celandine Poppy, 


180 


Celery, 


215 


Chamomile, 


132 


Charlock, 


183 


Checkerberry, 


138 


Cherry, 


205 


Cherry {Ground)^ 


164 


Chestnut, 


117 


Chickpea, 


201 


Chick weed. 
Chives (Onion), 


188,189 


92 


Clioke berry. 


205 


Chicory, 


130,132 


dilate Loose-strife, 


144 


Cinquefoil, 


206,207 


Cistus Family, 


185 
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Clammy Locust 208 

CI ark la, 199 

CI ear wood, 114 

Cleinati-i ( Wild Virginia 

Botoer). 189,171,172 

Climbing knotweed,- 110 

Clintonia, 5 

Cloned Gentian, 163 

Clover, 200,201,202,203 

154 

177 

187 

201 

177 

88 

88 

148 

170,176,176 

151 

177 

132 

125 

02 

185 

88 

115 

99 

148 

176 

87 

143 

86 

164 

150 

146 

151 

130,134 

161 

130 

:06 

215 

217 

150 

181 

191 

187 

138 

126 

195 

174 

182 

99 

lOU 

153 



Cobwa, 

Coeulus, 

Cockle, 

CoflTee Tree {Kentucky) 

Cohosh, 

Colchicum, 

Colchieum Family, 

Collinsia, 

Columbine, 

Comfrey, 

Common Barberry. 

Common Chamomile, 

Common Elder, 

Common Day Lily, 

Common Blue Violet, 

Common Green Brier, 

Common Hemp, 

Common Iris, 

Common Mullein, 

Comiimn Papaw, 

Common Pickerel- Weed, 

Common Plantain, 

Common Water-Plantain, 

Common Nightshade, 

Common Speedwell, 

Common Toad -Flax, 

Common Verbena, 

Composite Family, 

Convolvulus Family* 

Coreopsis, 

Corn, 

Cornel Family, 

Cornel, 

Corn Speedwell, 

Corydal, 

Cotton, 

Cow herb. 

Cranberry, 

Cranberry Tree ( Fifewmtiiw), 

Cranesbifl ( WUd Geranium), 

Creeping Crowfoot, 

Cress Family, 

Crested Dwarf Iris, 

Crocus, 

Cromwell, 

Crowfoot, 169, 170, 174 

Crow foot ( White- Water) , 174 

Crow loot Fam ily, 169,-176 

Crown Imperial, 97 

Cucumber, 209 

Cucuuiber Tree, 176 

Culver's-root {speedweU), 148 

Cursed Crowfoot, 174 

Currant Family, 211, 212 

CulleavedlGeranlia, 150 

Cudtard-Apple Family, 176 

Cypress, 120, 217 

Cypress Vine, 161 

Cypress Vine iQuamodU) 161 



Daffodil Karolssns, 

Daisy, 

Dalibarda, 

Dandelion, 

Daphne, 

Day- Flower, 

Day-Llly, 



102 

130, 131 

206 

130,132 

112 

87 

92 
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Dead Nettle, 160 

Deadly Nightshade, 164 

Deerberry, 138 

Desman thus, 203 

Dewberry, 207 

Dicentra or Bleeding Heart, 181 

Ditch wort, 212 

Dittany, 156 

Dock, 109 

Dock-Mackie (Vibtimum), 126 

Dodecatheon {Shooting Stor), 144 
Dodder, 161, 217 

Dogbane, 166 

Dogtooth Violet, 97 

Dogtooth Violet ( White), 98 

Dogtooth Violet (European), 98 

Dogtooth {Yellow), 97 
Dogwood, 196, 217 

Dott^ed Horsemint, 160 

Downy Gerardia, 150 

Downy Violet, 186 

Dropwort, 206 

Drummond's Phlox, 156 

Dutchman's Breeches, 181 

Dwarf Cornel, 215 

Dwarf Garden Iris, 99 
Dwarf Ginseng, or Ground Nut, 

815 

Dwarf Larkspur, 175 

Dwarf ScuUcap, 160 

Dyer's Weed, 185 



Early Crowfoot, 
Ebony Family, 
EgK-Plant, 
Klder, 



lO. 



Elllsia, 

Elm, 

English Garlic, 

English Hawthorn, 

English Bye Grass, 

English Meadow Sweet, 

English Violet, 

English Walnut, 

Eschscholtzia, 

European Dogtooth Violet, 

Ear'upe^n Globe Flower, 

European Grape, 

Everlasting Pea, 

Evening Primrose Family, 



174 
143 
164 

124,125 
153 
114 
92 
209 
107 
206 
185 
117 
180 
98 
174 
198 

201,203 
199 



False-Flax, 


182 


False-Cromwell, 


151 


False- Dragon head. 


158 


False-Indigo, 


204 


False- M it r -wort. 


214 


False-Nellie, 


114 


False- Pennyroyal, 


156 


False- Pimpernel, 


148 


False-Solomon's Seal CSmUadfui) 90 


Featherfoil, 


143 


Fennel-Flower, 


170 


Fetid Cun-ant, 


212 


FieUl-Garlic, 


92 


Field-Larkspur, 


174 


Fig, 


114 


Figwort Family, 


146, 147, 149 


Figwort, 
Fir, 


146 
120 


Flax, 


192, 193 


Flax Family, 


192 



Floating Heart, 

Flowering DoKwood, 

Fly Honeysuckle, 

Forget-me-not, 

Fonr-leHve<1 Loosestrife, 

Four-o'clock Family, 

Four o'clock. 

Foxglove, 

Frnxlnella, 

Fringe Tree, 

Fringed Gentian, 

Frost Grape, 

Frostweed, 

Fachsla, 

Fumitory Family, 

Fumitory, 
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162 
217 
IM 
151, 152 
144, 145 
108 
108 
148 
196 
168 
163 
198 
185 
109 
181 
181 



G. 

Garden Aconite, 
Garden Gooseberry, 
Garden Onion, 
Garden Columbine, 
Garden Leek, 
Garlic, 

Garlic (Field), 
Garlic ( True or EngliMk), 
Gentian Family. 
Geranium Family, 



176 
211 

92 
176 

92 
92,93 

92 

92 
162,163 
195 



Gerardia, 
Germander, 
Giant Hyssop, 
Gllia, 

Ginger rW^W;, 

Ginseng, 

Glaile-Mallow, 

Gladiolus, 

Glaucus Green-Brier, 

Globe Amaranth, 

G lobe-Flower, 

Golden Club, 

Golden-Rod, 

Goldthread, 

Gooseberry, 

Goosefoot, 

Goosefoot Family, 

Goosegrass, 

Grasses, 

Grass {Star), 

Grass {Blue-eyed), 

Grass Family, 

GrasM of Parnassus, 

Gourd Family, 

Grape, 

Grape Hyacinth, 

Great St. John'swort, 

Great Stonecrop, or 

ever. 
Green Ash, 



148, 149, l.'M) 
156 
158 
154 
108 

214, 216 

191 

101 

88 

106,174 

174 

83 

180,133 
170 
211 
112 
112 
109 

106, 107 

103 

99 

106, 107 
213 

209, 210 

198 

96 

188 

Live-for- 

212 
168 



Green Brier, or Smilax Family, 

88 
Green Brier or Cat Brier {Com- 
mon), 88 
Green Dnigon, »3 
Green Milkweed, 167 
Ground Cherry, 163 
Ground Ivy, 157, l."^-* 
Ground Nut, 201, 215, iUi 
Ground Phlox (Afosa Pink), IM 



H. 

Hackberry, 
Halberil-leaved EInotweed, 



114 
liu 
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Halbeitl-leaved Hlblsons, 192 

Haii'y Honeysuckle, 1*24 

Salry Phlox, 154 

airy Scull-cap, 160 

Hairy Violet, 186 

Hartfback, 206 

Harebell, 186, 137 

Hawthoiii, 206, 207 

Hazel, 117 

Heath Family, 188 

Heath, 138 

Heartsease, 186 

Hedge-Hyssop; 148, 149 

Hetlge.mistard, 182, 183 

Hedge-Nettle, 160 

Hellebore, 88 

Heliotrope, 161, 153 

Hemp, 114, 116 

Hemp-Nettle, 160 

Henbane, 163 

Hepatica, 169, 173 

Hepatlca, ' Jiound-iobed), 173 

Hepatica (Sfuirp-lobed), 173 

Herb- Robert Geranium, 196 
Hibiscus, 190, 191, 192 

Hickory Tree, 117 

Hoary Pea, 201 

Hobblebush Vibumnm, 126 

Hog Peanut, 201 

Holly FamUy, 142 

Hollyhock, 190 

Honesty, 182 

Honey Locust, 201 

Honeysuckle Family, 123, 124 

Hook-beaked Crowfoot, 174 

Hop, 114, 115 

Hop Tree, 196 

Hop Horn Beam, 117 

Horehound, 156, 158 

Horn- Beam, 117 

Horn- Root, 1*^) 

Horn- Poppy, 180 

Horse-Balm, 158 

Horse- Bean, 201 

Horse-chestnut, 1»7 

Horse-Mint, 158, 160 

Horse- Radish, 182 

Horse-Nettle, 1(>4 

Hound's Tongue, 158 

House-leek, 212 

Hueklebeny, 138 

Hudsonia, 185 

HyMClnth, 95, m 

Hyacinth Bulb, 95 

Hyacinth ((Trope), 96 

Hydrangea, 212, 214 

Hyssop, 156, 158 
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J. 



I. 

Ilex, or American Holly, 142 

Indian Cresb Family, li^2 

Indian-Cucumber, 85 

Indian Mallow, r.)l 

Indian- Physic, 2rtJ 

Indian- Pine, 138, 141 

II nd Ian Tobacco, 135 
Indian Turnip {Jack-in-the- Pulpit), 
8-2,83 

Indigo, 200, 2(V1 

Innocent (Bluet)^ 128 

Iris, 98, 1« 

Iris, (J!>Mw;/Oar«ten), 99 

Italian Hone^fsnckle, 124 

Ipecac {American), 206 



Jack-in.the-Pulpit {Indian Thtmip), 

82,83 
Japan Honeysuckle, 124 

Japonica, 192 

Jeinisalem-Cherry, 164 

Jessamine Family, 167 

Jewel-Weed, 194 

Jointed Charlock, 182 

Jonquil Narcissus, 101 

June-berry or Shadbnsli, 205 

Juniper, 120 



K. 

Kalmla (American Laurel), 188, 139, 

Kentucky Coffee Tree, 201 

Knotgrass, 109 

Knotweed, lOG, 110 

Knot weed {Slender), 110 

Knotweed ( Oriental) , 110, 111 



169, 17-2, 174, 



L. 

Labrador-Tea, 

Laburnum, 

Ladles' Tresses ( Ttoist Flower), 

Lady's Slipper, 

Lady's Thumb Knotweed, 

Lambkin or Sheep Laurel, 

Lamb Lettuce, 

Lance-leaved Violet, 

Larger Scull cap. 

Larkspur, 

Larch, 

Late Meadow Rue, 

Laurel Family, 

Laurel Magnolia, 

Lavatera, 

Lavender, 

Lea<l wort Family, 

Leatherwood, 

Leek, 

Leek, {Garden), 

Leek ( fVild), 

Lightening Tree, 

Lilac. 

Lily Family, 

Lily {Day), 

Lily {Crown Imperial), 

Lily (Blackberry), 

Llly-of-the-Valiey, 

Lily {Tiger), 

Linden or Basswooil, 

Linden Family, 

Lion's Tooth {Dandelion), 

Llve-for-Ever {^ionecrop). 

Lobelia Family, 

Locust, 200, 201, 

Long-trulted Anemone, 

Lorn bard V Poplar, 

Loblolly Hue, 

Loosetrlfe, 144, 

Lopseed, 

Low Verbena, 

Lonsewort, 

Lovagc, 215, 

Love-ln-a-Mlst {XigeUa)^ 

Lords and Ladles, 

Long-Neeilled Pine, 

Lotus, 

Lychnis, 



167, 
89, 



138 
201 

ia5 

104 
110 
140 
1-26 
186 
UK) 
175 
120 
173 
110 
17(5 
191 
156 
143 
112 
92 
92 
i« 
209 
1(;8 
100 
92 
97 
100 
91 
94 
1J« 
193 
130 
212 
135 
2a:j 
172 
122 
217 
145 
151 
151 
148 
216 
170 
82 
217 
178 
187 



Lythrum, 

Lungwoit, 

Lupine, 

Luceme or Purple Medioki 
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204 

151 
201 
208 



Madder Family, 128 

Mad-Dog ScuUcap, 160 

Magnollti Family, 176 

Manonla, 177 

Mallow Family, - 190, 193 

Maple, 197, 217 

Maple Family, 198 

Maple-leaved Viburnum, 128 

Maples and Pines, 217 

Marjoram, 158 

Marsh Bell-flower, 187 

Mai*sh Mallow, 191 

Marsh Speedwell, 150 

Marsh Hibiscus. 193 

Marsh Marlgohl, 170 

Marsh Pea, 208 

Matrimony Vine, 164 

May- Apple, 177 

May-Pop Passion Flower, 211 
May-Flower.C Trailinff AHnamil. 

loo, 189 

Mayweed, 180, 184 

May wreath, 206 

Meadow Fescue {Orau), 107 

Meadow Rue, 109, 178 

Meadow Rue {Early), 178 

Meadow-Sweet, 206 

Medlck, 201, 208 

Melanthlum, 88 

Mel Hot. 201,208 

Melon Blossom, 209 

Mezereuin Family, 112 

Mignonette Fauifly, 185 

Milfoil (Yiirrow), 130, i:W 

Milkweed Family, 166,107 

xMilk Pea, 201 

Mimosa Sub-Family, 203 
Mint Family, 156, 157, 160 

Missouri Currant, 212 

Mltrewort, 214 

Mock Orange, 214 

Mockeniut, 117 

Molucca Balm, 158 

Monkev-Fiower, 148 

Monkshood {Aconite), 176 

Monkey- Pitcher, 179 

Moonseeil Family, 176 

Morning-Glory, 161, 102 

MosiPink {Ground Phlox), 154 

Mosif Rose, 207 

Mossy Stonecrop, 212 

Motherwort, IGO 

Moth Mullein, 14s 

Mouniuhi-Ash (Aowan), 205, 2iV> 

i^lountain-Laurel, 140 

Mountain-Maple, H^ 

Mountain-Mint, 15S 
Mourning Bri<le {Scabiosa), 12S 

Muhlenberg's Violet, 186 

Mulberr\', 11* 
Mullein. 146. 14S, 141) 

Muscadine Grape, r»8 

Mii>k melon, 20 » 

Mnsknmllow, Id 

Mustard, 182, lb4 



N. 

Naked Broomrape, 146 

Naked Viburnum, 124 
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Narcissus, 101 

Narcissus (Porf'f) 101 

Narcissus {Polyanthus) 101 

Narcissus {Dclffodil), 102 

Narcissus {Jonquil). 101 

Narrow-leaved Scuilcap, 160 

Nasturtium, 192, 1U3 

Neck weed (SpeedweU), 150 

NeKundo, 197 

Neiuuibo. 178 

Nemophila, 153 

Nettle Family, 114, 115 
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Shadbush {Juneherry), 205 
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Sessile- Flowered Trillium, 85 

Sessile-leaved Bellwort, 89 

Shagbark, 117 
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Shrubby St. John's Wort, 190 
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Side-Saddle Flower Family, 178 
Silver Maple, 197, 217 
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Smart weed, 110, 111 
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Smllaeina {Racemed), 90 
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Snillax, 88 

Smoke-Vine, 181 

Smoke-tree, li»6 
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Speedwell, 146, 148. 150 

Spearmint, 160 

Spice-bush, 110 

Splderwort, 87 

Spiderwort Family, 87 

Spiked Lobelia, 135 

Spikenard, 214 

Spinach, 112 

Spindle-Tree, 197 

Spotted Geranium, H\6 

Spotted Jewel Weed, 194 

Spotted Phlox, 154 

Spotted Pitcher Plant, 179 

Spreading Doebane, 166 

Spreading Phlox, 154 

Spring Beauty, 188, 189 

Spruce, 120 

Spurrey, 188 

S(iUH8h, 209 

Squaw-root, 146 

Squill, 94, 95 

Squirrel Corn, 181 

Stag-horn Sumach, 196 

Staff -tree Family, 197 

Star- Klower, 144 

Star-Grass, 103 

8tar-of-Kethlehem, 95 

Stickseed, 158 

Stock, 182 

Stonecrop Family, 212 

Slf necrop or Orpine 212 

St. John's* Wort, 188, 190 
St John's Wort Family, 188,190 

St. Peter's Wort, 188 

Stramonium, 164 

Straw beny {Barren), 206 

Straw berry-bus h , 197 

Striped Maple, 198, 217 

Sugar Cane, 106 

Sugai Maple, 196,217 

Sumach Family, 196 

Sumach, 196 

Summer Grape, 198 

Sum m er Savory, 158 

Sunflower, 180, 131 

Superb or Turk's Cap Lily, 95 

Swamp Azalea, 139 

Swam p. Fly Honeysuckle, 124 
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Sweet- Basil, 156 

Sweet Fern, 119 

Sweet- Flag, 83, 84 

Sweet-Gale Family, 119 

Sweel Honeysuckle, 123 

Sweet Pea, 203 

Sweet Pepper-bush, 138 

Sweet Potato, 161 

Sweet Potato Bindweed, 161 

Sweet Viburnum, 112 

Svcamore, 117, 217 

Sv camore Maple, 198 

Syrlnga, 212, 214 
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Trtllium Family, 85 
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Tulip-Tree, 176 

Turk's Cap Lily, 95 

Turnip, 182 

rurtlehead, 146, 147 

Twinflower, 123 

Twin-leaf. 177 

Twist Flower (Ladies* Tret$e9), 105 
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Veiny Pea, 
Verbena, 
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Vervain, or Verbena, 
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Viburnum, 
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Violet, 

Violet Family, 
Violet (Wood Sorrel), 
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Viper's Bugloss, 
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Wake Robin, (Tnllium), 
Wall-Flower, 
Walnut Family, 
Water Avens, 
Waier-Cregs, 
Water Hemlock, 
Water-Horehound , 
Water- Kn olweed , 
Wetter Lily (White) 
Water Lily Family, 
Water-Pepper Knotweed, 
Water Speedwell, 
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Water-leaf Family, 153, 154 

Water- Melon, 209 

Water Plantain (Common), 86, 87 
Water-Plantain Family, 86 

Water-Shield, 178 

Waxwork, 197 

Western Indian Physio, 206 

Wheat, 106 

White Ash, 168 

White Clover, 208 

White Day Lily, 92 

White Dogtooth- Violet, 98 

White Lily, 96 

Wliite Hellebore, ' 88 

White Pine, 217 

White Verbena, 161 

Whitlow Grass, 182 

Wild Aconite, 176 

Wild Geranium (Crane*s Bill) 195 
Wlhl Ginger, 108 

wild Leek, 92 

Wihl Mint. 160 

Wild Orange Lily, 94, 95 

Wild Poleiiionium, 156 

Wild Virgin's Bower (ClemaHa) 

171, 172 
Wild Yellow Lily, 95 

W ild Smartweed Knotweed, 110 
Willow Herb, 199 

Willow Family, 121 

Winter Cress, 182 

Wintergreen, 138, 140, 141 

WlHtana, 200, 201. 202 

Woad, 182 

W^vMlbine Honeysuckle. 124 

Wood-Nettle, 114 

Wood-Sorrel, 194 

Wythe-Rod. 136 
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Yarrow (MUfoH) 
Yellow Clover, 
Yellow Day Lilv, 
Yellow Pond Lil^ 



180, 182 
208 
92 
JLUy, 179 

Yellow Lily (H'i/d), 95 

Yellow Dogtooth or Adder's 

Tongue, 97 

Yellow Water Crowfoot, 174 

Yellow Side-Saddle Trumpet, 179 
Yellow Pine, 217 

Yew, 120 

Y'ucca, 96 



"WHICH IS BEST?" 



Fairyland of Flowers. 



PLANT is made up of three 
parts: (a.) root, (b.) stem, 

(c.) LEAVES. 

These are all a plant ncedi 
to make it grow evon to the 
size of u tree ; and if growing 
„3re all a plant had to do, I pre- 
sume a root, a stem, and the leaves 
would be all we should ever see in any 
plant. 

But plants do have something else to 
do ; and no one can be more glad of this 
than you little folks, when you are out 
in the fields gathering the beautiful wild 
flowers. 



Suppose a plant did have nothing to 
do but to grow I Let us see what would 
happen and how our gardens and fields 
and forests would look. 

If the tree-plant only grew and grew 
and made itself Iwautiful and tall and 
strong, by and by, when it had eome to 
be very old, and the trunk had decayed 
and the branches had one by one died 
and fallen off — then there would be no 
tree in that place ever again. 

If the beautiful green grass which came 
up so fresh and sweet this spring, did 
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nothing but grow and grow, then when tiful little blossom, w^ere watching it so 
the cold winter came with its frosts and tenderly, and were telling it how beauti- 
snow and its frozen icy ground, the ful it was, it was doing something for 
grass would be killed ; and when the you in return for your kindness to it. It 
next spring came, instead of the sweet: was forming these little, little seeds, put- 
fresh velvet carpet, we should see only ting them snugly away in a little vessel 
the dead yellow grass of the year before. ! by themselves, and telling them to keep 
If the dear little violets and anemones, warm and dry until they were ready to 
the star flowers and the buttercup should open and send out other little plantlets 



do nothing but grow, then when you had 
picked all you could find in the field or 
on the hillside, or the hot sun had wilted 
them, or the cold storms had beaten them 
down, there could never be any more 
violets or anemones in that field or on 
that hill-side — and it would not be manv 
years, I think, before there would be no 
flowers anywhere in the whole world. 

Are you not glad then that the trees 
and the grass and the flowering plants do 



like the one on which they were growing ; 
and then to grow up strong and thrifty 
and bear more beautiful flowers like the 
one you had been watching all these days. 
By and by — if it is a garden plant or 
a field plant — a frolicsome wind will 
come and blow these little seeds all 
about, till at last, tired out with their 
play with the wind, perhaps they cuddle 
themselves down on the soft earth and go 
to sleep. Sometimes they sleep only a 



do something more than just grow big little while — only a few days. Then you 
and tall ; for if next spring we should say, " Why, see all these little plants 
find that the gniss had forgotten to come ' growing up in my garden ! Where did 
up again and the flowers had also for- they come from! I planted only one!" 
gotten to come, we should find it a dreary- If the little plants could speak, I think 
looking: world, indeed. i they would sav, " We are the children of 

But by this time I'm sure you are i this big plant beside us. When you were 
anxious to know, what it is that the! taking such good care of our mother, 
plants do 'besides growing, and how it is when you loved her so much and were so 



that the flowers come year after year, 
never forgetting us a single spring. 

You have all watched your house- 



kind to her, she rolled us — the little 
seeds — up warm and dry, and whispered 
to us, that we too must grow into fine 



plants sending out the little buds, and tall plants and bear some flowers for you." 



you always know that soon there will be 
blossoms — beautiful velvety flowers of 
ail colors. But did you notice that when 
the flowers had gone — faded and died — 
that there were little seeds left on the 



plant ? While you were loving the beau- their children this time to make you glad. 



Sometimes the seeds sleep a long, long 
time — all winter, in fact — and when at 
last they too wake up, you say, "See, 
the spring flowers are come again ! " Not 
come again, exactly; but they have sent 
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n.-THE FLOWER. 



E| HERE are many parts to a 
^ flower. Many of you have, 
B no doubt, palled flowers to 
q pieces without i-eally noticing 
how much there is to them. 
There is one flower, though, the 
one you call the heart-flower, or the bleed- 
ing-heart, that is so very oddly built, that 
even the least observing child remembers 
it, I am sure. 

It is the funny heart-shaped flower that 
people grow in their gardens. Don't you 
remember the pink coverings that look so 
much like rabbits, ears and all — and the 
white part inside that looks like a man in 
his shirt-sleeves, and another part that 
looks like a pair of tongs ? 

Well, all flowers have just as many 
parts to them, only they are not quite so 
oddly shaped, and so we do not notice 
them so quickly. 



These parts of flowers have names 
which we must learn first of all. Let us 
take a flower to learn them from. 

CALYX. — This is a Latin name, and 
means a tiower-cup. And you will see it 
is quite like a cup into which the colored 
part of the flower sets. (Eig- !■) 



COROLLA.— The colored part of the 
flower. This word means crown — and 
indeed it is the crowning beauty of the 
flower, is it not? fFig. 2 and 3.) 
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STAMENS. — In many flowers, the sta- 
mens grow fast upon the lowest part of 
the corolla. 



The tall, long part of the stamen is 
called the filament. The little body at 
the tip 13 called the anther. The powd- 
ery stuff" that you so often get on your 
nose when you have been smelling 
too closely of a flower is on these anthers. 
It is called the pollen. (Fig. 4 and 5.) 



tom is called the ovary (o). It ia 
in there that the seeds are 
kept. The long, tall part 
which looks like the filament 
of the stamen, is, in the pis- 
til called the style {sty). 
Then the larger part at the 
very end, looking a little 
like the anther, is the stigma. 
(Stiff. ) On this stigma you 
will usually find some of the 
pollen ; but remember it 
did not grow there ; it has 
blown over upon it from the 

anthers. (Fig. 6.) 



Here is a picture showing you how the 

ovary of a flower would look if you 

were to cut it open very carefully, just 

through the middle. Do you see the 

rows of little seeds 

inside? (Fie. ''.) 

These are all the 
parts a flower evbi 
has. There are never 
any more, and by and 
by you will very like- 
ly come across flowers 
which do not have all 
these. I have in mind 
now a flower that has 
no corolla even — and 
yet it is a flower- 
Some flowers have no 
"''■ calyx. Some stamens 

have no filaments ; and 
PISTILS.— These are the bodies in] some pistils have no styles, 
which the seeds are formed. A pistil has Now let ua learn these new words, so 
three parts. The rounded part at the hot- \ that when you look at the flowers In your 
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gardens you will be able to find 
different parts for yourself. 



CALYX. — 8ep«ls. 

COROLLA, —petals. 

( pollen 
} anthers 
( fll amenta 



STAMENS. 



( style. 
PISTIL. J stigma. 
( ovary 

Each separate part of the corolla is 
called a. petal. Each separate part of the 
calyx is vailed a sepal. 

Can you fill in these blanks with the 
new words you have learned? 



THE TIQER LILY. 



Here is a Tiger Lily. See how the of 

the eurl under, and how spotted they are. 

Keep your nose out of it, Alice, or you'll get 

it all covered with . Just see how thick 

it is upon the . There is some of this 

dust on the of the too ; but it did 

not grow there. Our teacher told us to re- 
member that the grows on the ; and 



gets to the by being blown over to it. 

There is one part wanting to this flower ! 1 

see ! it is the . Let us pull off the 

of the and see how the will look 

standing up there all alone. Remember the 

has three parts ; the which is the 

warm cradle for the baby seeds, the , and 

the . 



ROSES OR RUE 



A m&iden walked la the garden fair, 
Wliere lovely flowers perfumed the air, 
Where tonntalna pUsbed and the sbadowa sweet, 
Played o'er the gramea around her feet; 
Where tolling beea bummed their busy bong, 
And blithe birds caroled the whole day long! 

No Roe that bloomed on the garden wall. 

No fragrant Lily erect and tall, 
No bright Carnation or FuBhla bell. 
No Wallflower, Orchid or Asphodel, 

Could win the maiden's admiring glance ; 

She passed them all with a look askance. 

The blnshlng Peach and the low-hung Fear, 
The Insdons Orapei in abundance there, 
Bntlced her not — Plum and Nectarine 



Might tempt in vain with Ibeir velvet sbeen, 
Por from garden so bright to view 
She gathered only — a sprig of Rue. 

In life's fair garden rare pieaanres lie. 

And will you pass thi-m upglecied byf 
Qather no bloom from life'n Huranier bowers. 
To fill with fragrance the winter iiours ? 

Pleasure or p^utnaybe pluclced b; you; 

Will yon leave the Rosri to cull the Ruef 

Who puses the bioasom of hindness by, 
And leaves Love's Lillet to droop and die; 
Who gives no heed to ASeclion's flowers, 
PlnckB no ripe fruit from life's well-hung bowen. 
Of Trust or Sympathy, tried and true, 
Baa left life's Roses to cnll its Rue. 
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IIL-GOINGTO SEED. 



K say when the flowers have 
fuded and blown away, 
"This plant haa gone to 
seed." 

But what do we mean by 

9 

jifter the flower has stood nod- 
ding and smiling in the sunlight for & tew 
days, it l)egins to fade and wither. Soon 
the corolla drops ofi", tben the calyx and the 
stamens. By and by nothing is left to 
tell you where the flower once was except 
the ovaiy — the seed cradle. You thought 
the flower was nodding and smiling at 
you all those days when you were look- 
ing at her. And no doubt some of the 
time she was ; for if flowers can speak to 
any body I am sure it would lie to little 
boys and girls who are gentle with them ; 
who step aside rather than crush even 
a common buttercup underfoot. 

But some of those nods and smiles 
were for the little seed-ehildren, 1 am 
siii-e ; else how should they know that as 
soon as the flower has gone, fhey must 
begin to grow and gi'ow until the ovary, 
their cradle, comes to l>e as big as a 
berry ; or in some plants, it grows long 
like a pod ; or in others it grows to be 
something very sweet and juicy, and O, 



so nice to eat ! Can you guess what it 
is? I am sure you know enough now 
about the seeds and the ovary or seed- 
vessel, that you will not l)e like a little 
Ixjy I once knew who said ; " Mamma, 
how do the seeds get inside the apple?" 

" Perhaps they get in through the 
worm-holes," said his big brother, who 
liked nothing better than to bother little 
Clare. 

The fruit of a plant, then, is the ovary 
grow^n large and rijw. All plants have a 
fruit ; so you must no longer think that 
fruit is only something good to eat. 

Those big, round I>erries left on the 
rose bush are the rose-bush fruit ; those 
pretty little acorns on the oak tree are 
the oak-tree fruit ; just as much as apples 
are apple-tree fruit, or pears are pear- 
tree fruit. 

We now know the names of the difler- 
ent purts of a flower, and are able, I hope, 
to put the right names to the right parts. 
We know that a plant, after growing for 
a time, blossoms; we know that in the 
flower is the ovary or the fruit ; that in 
this ovary or fruit is the seed-; and that 
in the seed, small as it is, already there 
is a little plantlet which by and by shall 
take the place of the mother plant. 
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Here are some fruits of different plants. Can you tell what they all are? 
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THE SEED AND THE PLANTLET. 



tN^SIDE each seed, small as it 
J may be, is a little plantlet ai- 
3 ready fonned. Inthe Morniny 
If Glory it is quite larpe — so 
laifre that you can got it out 
from a fresh seed easily. There 
iiiv iiot many aeods whose plantlets are 
large enough for you to see within, with- 
out a magnifying glass. This little wee 
plantlet inside the seed, has two little 
leaves growing upon a tiny stem. The 
leaves are called seed leaves or Cotyle- 
DOK8, and tlie stem is called a Kadiclb. 
Sometimes, in some plants, the seed 
drops at once to the ground, and begins 
very soon to grow ; but most seeds do 
not grow at once. They usually cuddle 
down in the earth where they have fallen 
and sleep till spring ; sometimes it sleeps 
on through another summer and does not 
wake until the next spring. 

There is a great difference in seeds 
about waking up — as great difference as 
there is in children. 

The seeds of the Red Maple fall from 
the tree in the Spring, and wake and 
begin to stretch themselves up into trees 
during the summer. The seeds of the 
Sugar Miiple fall in the Autumn and do 
not wake until the next Spring. 

Sometimes these seeds sleej) so deeply 
that they forget to breathe. Then we 
say the seeds are dead. How long seeds 
will keep alive in their little shell no one 
can tell. Sometimes you send to a florist ] 
for seeds, sud he will send them to you ' 



almost fresh from the plant ; still when 
you plant them you will find they were 
dead seeds. The little plantlet within 



never moves. 



Fia.U. 

Then, too, another time the same kind 
of seeds will very likely grow up strong 
and straight after they have lain away in 
your closet perhaps for two or three 
yeai-s. Seeds from the Sensitive plant 
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have been known to keep alive and grow 
up into plants when they were sixty years 
old. 

It is said that travellers have found 
seeds over two thousand years old in the 
Egyptian tombs ; and that they have 
carried them home, have planted them, 



and have raised plants from them. This, 
however, is a pretty big story, I suspect. 
Like the wonderful stories of the sea ser- 
pent, it is well enough to hear, but it 
would be hardly wise to take it as 

'* Honest and true 
Black and blue.'' 



GROW. AND KEEP ON QROWINQ. 



The sun shone out on a clear March day, 

And sent his beams, so cheery, 
Straight from the heavens so far away 

Through a snow-bank damp and dreary, 
Down, down and down through the forest 
mold, 

Though the chill west winds were blowing, 
And said to the small seeds hidden there, 

'* Grow, and keep on growing." 

The seeds sprang up at the earnest call. 

And the white roots biu*rowed lowly 
In the deep, damp soil, poor patient things. 

But the plants crept upward slowly ; 
They timidly peeped above the ground. 

And sighed, *' It has just been snowing ; 
We'll snuggle back," but the sun sent word, 

" Grow, and keep on growing." 

Then the tiny mouths of the slender roots 
Drank of the moisture springing 

Amid the moss — the earth's sweet soil 
The food for their fiiiitage bringing. 

But creeping thus in the dark, they found 



Boulders their path bestrewing ; 
" We'll rest," they said ; but the aun said, 
"No! 
Grow, and keep on growing." 

Then upward shot a spire of leaves. 

And there 'neath the sun unfolding, 
A tiny Oak spread its branching boughs, 

A sight well worth beholding. 
Soon tow'ring high — a forest king — 

It made a noble showing, 
Through heeding this earnest message well, 

*' Grow, and keep on growing." 



If a weight of woe or the winds of care 

Check the soul in its upward springing, 
Send the roots of the heart to take stronger 
hold, 

A sweeter nutrition bringing. 
Then fill the soul with all right desires, 

Aspire — for there is no knowing 
How high shall mount the soul that strives 

To grow, and keeps on growing. 
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IV. -HOW PLANTS GROW. 



there 
very 



O understand better this growth 
uf pUntu from soods, soak a 
bean in wunn water, and re- 
muve the shiny outside coat, 
or shell. The whole inside 
the bean plantlct. Split the 
ouan, and you will easily see that 
are indeed two parts, shs 
like coti/Jedenn. They are the 
cotyledons, really ; and if you lay 
them out side by side, you will find abo 
little radicle, very short to be sure, and 
also a little p^K«i«^e already started. 



Pio. IS 

We will plant some beans in a box, 
cover them over very lightly with the 
earth, water them and keep them moint 
and soft. Now what will happen? The 
hard shell of the seed Ij'ing there in the 
moist warmth, will begin to soften and 
grow large just as you have seen Injans 
and peas do which your mother has set 
away in water before she cooks them. 

The litfle plantlct sleeping so soundly 
in its seed-cradle fe«ls the warmth and 
begins to wake up and stretch itself just 
as the baby does when it begins to wake. 

Then, as there is very little room in 
this seed-cradle for theplantletto stretch, 
it soon pushes through its covering with 



its little nulicle, and throws open the 
sides of the little shell with its cotyledons 
— just as baliy pushes away its blankets 
with its arms — and steps out free, a real 
little plant. 



Now it begins to grow. The radicle 
begins to burrow down into the warm 
earth to make a root of itself. The coty- 
ledons push themselves u\i into the light 
and we say our seeds have "sprouted." 



Pio. 17. 

As the radicle grows down into the 
ground, it soon begins to send out little 
rootlets.' (Figs. 15, 16, 17.) 
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At the eame time, the cotyledona have 
spread themselves out in the sunlight 
until it 18 very plain that they are going \ 
to be little leaves. 

But are there to be only two leaves to 
our plant? Look down between these 
two leaves — whore they seem to join 
. with the stem. If the leaves have reached 
their own natural growth, and you 
haven't been too impatient, I think you 
will find a tiny little something in there 
thut looks like a bud. 

This tiny something which looks like a 
bud is a. plumule. It will stretch up and 
unfold itself soon, and you will have 
another leaf. 

Then another plumule will appear, 
stretch itself up, unfold itself and form 
another leaf; then another, and another, 
until at last we shall have a Iwautiful long 
vine or branch. 

lathe cherry-stone, if we take off the 



hard covering, we shall find in the " meat," 
as we call it, as in the bean, that we have 
again two cotyledons, and between these, 
folded in close, the radicle and the plum- 
ule. 

And so we might go on studying the 
seed-vessels of all the plants we know. 
The only real difference we should find 
would be this ; most of them would have 
two cotyledons, but now and then we 
should find some that have only one 
cotyledon. 

This difference is a very important 
point to remember. When Botanists 
study the flowei-s and put them into 
their right classes and families, they 
would have little success did they forget 
this. 

I. MONOCOTYLEDONS are those plants 
which have but one cotyledon. 

ir, DICOTYLEDONS are those plants 
wliieh have two cotyledons. 
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THE LITTLE PINE-TRE 

fFrom tft« ffermon.J 



XCE ft little Pine-tree, 
In the forest waya, 
Sadly sighed aud mumiured, 

Thro' the summer days, 
" 1 am clatl in needlea — 

Hateful thiugs!" — he cried 
"All the trees about me 
Laugh iu scDniful pride. 
Broad their leaves and fair to see ; 
WorthlesB needles cover me. 



" Ah, could I have chosen, 

Then, instead of these. 
Shining leaves should crown me, 

Shaming all the ti'ees. 
Broad as theirs and brighter, 

Dazzling to behold ; 
All of gleaming silver — 

Aye, of burnished gold. 
Then the rest would weep and s^h ; 
Kone would be bo fine as I." 



Slept the little Pine-tree 

When the night came down, 
While the leaves he wished for 

Budded on his crown. 
All the forest wondered. 

At the dawn, to see 
What a golden fortune 

Pecked this little tree. 
Then he sang and laughed aloud ; 
Glad was he and very proud. 



Foolish little Pine-tree ! 

At the close of day, 
Thro' the gloomy twilight, 

Came a thief that way. 
Soon the treasure vanished ; 

Sighed the Pine, "Alas! 
Would that I had chosen 

Leaves of crystal glass." 
Long and bitterly he wept. 
But with night again he slept. 



Gla<Uy in the dawning 

Dill he wake to find 
That the gentle fairies 

Had again been kind. 
How his blazing crystals 

Lit the morning air ! 
Never had the forest 

Seen a sight so fair. 
Then a driving stonn did pass ; 
All his leaves were shattered glass. 

Humbly said the Pine-tree, 

" I have learned 'tis best 
Not to wish for fortunes 

Fairer than the rest. 
Glad were I, and thankful, 

If I might be seen. 
Like the trees about me. 

Clad in tender green." 
Once again he slumbered, sad ; 
Once again his wish he bad. 

Broad his leaves and fragrant, 

Rich were they and fine, 
Till a goat at noon-day 

Halted there to dine. 
Then her kids came skipping 

Round the fated tree ; 
All his leaves could scarcely 

Make a meal for three. 
Every tender bud was nipt, 
Every branch and twig was stript. 

Then the wretched Pine-tree 
Cried in deep despair, 
" Would I had my needles ; 
They were green and fair. 
Never would 1 change them," 
Sighed the little tree ; 
" Just as nature gave them 
They were best for me." 
Then lie slept, and waked, and found 
All his needles safe and sound ! 



L 



— EUUeOA S. BUMSTBAD. 
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V. HOW PLANTS GROW LARGE. 



O'er the western prairie, 
In the fields of grain, 

Through the northern forests, 
And the southern plain. 



THE FLOWER'S SECRET. 

Come the lovely flowers. 
Ever sweet and bright, 

Kindly sent to give us 
Innocent delight. 



I" 

Such a happy secret 
Will its leaves unfold. 

If V ou listen closely 
When a flower you hold. 
— Faitnie Chadwick. 




'^HE little sprout which peeps its 
little white head out of the 
soil iit you has all it needs for 
its growth. It has now only 
to go on makino: more of what 
it already has — more roots below 

ft/ 

with which to draw food and drink 
from the moist earth, more leaves above 
to spread out in the air and sunlight. 

All this nourishment taken by the root 
frojn the ground, and by the leaves from 
the air and sunlight is used up in increas- 
ing the size of the plant — that is, in 
making it grow, as we say. 

Indeed don't you see that after all the 
little plants are very much like your own 
selves. The little baby must have its 
milk to make it grow, and by and by it 
must have its bread and meat, its fruit, 
its sunlight and good fresh air — all to 
help it grow big and strong. Did you 
ever happen to see a child whose mother 
was so foolishly careful of her house that 
she could not bear to let the sunlight in 
lest it should fade her carpets, and so 
foolishly careful of her child that she 
would not allow it out of doors lest it 
should take cold, or get freckled and 
tanned by the sunlight ? There are a few 
such foolish mothers in the world, I am 



afraid, and their children always remind 
me of those little pale, slender vines that 

I one sees often growing in dark, damp 
places under the walls. These little vines 
do not live very long. They are very 
weak, tired little vines, because they do 
not have their proper food. They must 
have their food from the earth, and also 
their food from the sunlight and air. 

So it is that if the plant has the right 
kind of food and enough of it, that it 
uses it up for its growth, and adds to 
its roots below, to its stem above, and 
unfolds a new pair of leaves at every 
joint in the stem. Each joint soon 

'grows to its proper length, and each 
leaf grows to its proper size. Then they 
stop growing, and begin to act as sort of 
mother-leaves to the new little leaves that 
come. They now spread out their broad 
faces and drink in the air and sunlight, 
and pass this life-giving and strength-giv- 
ing: food to the new leaves. The new 
leaves in turn, take this food, unfold them- 
selves andgrow to ^//f??V proper size. Then 
they too begin to help in the feeding of 
the next new leaves that come. 

In this way, joint by joint, the stem 
CTows longer and lonsjer, and the leaves 
o:row more and more in number. 
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When these atems grow straiglit up, 
each joint just above the one before it, 
we call it a sinqtle stem. Lilies, sugar- 
canes, and corn-stalks grow in this man- 
ner. (Figs. 18 and 19.) 




¥ia. 18.— CORK. 

But usually as a stem grows tall, it 
sends out branchen or side-shoots. Koots. 
too, usually branch in all directions. 

The branches from the stems are always 
regularly arranged. Each new branch 
starts out from the little hollow on the 
upper side of the leaf, just where it is 
joined to the upper stem. 

Now what do you suppose a bud is? 
It is really a little branch at its rerj^ 
beginning. But as it peeped out and 
saw all the other branches, let us fancy 



that perhaps it changed its mind al>out 
gi'owing, and said to itself, "There ai'C so 
many branches here already, I'm sure I 
can't be needed. Besides, I think a little 
bright color just here among these green 
leaves will add greatly to the l)eauty of 
this plant. I will stop reaching out, but 
will cuddle down here in this little hollow, 
and arrange myself anew, put on a gay- 
colored Avoids and surprise my bi-othcr 
and sister leaves by nodding a l»right 
good-morning at them some line day. 

The jdumule that we read alwut, 
recently, was a bud. But there is this 
(wculiar thing about that hud, — it never 
blossoms. It has other work to do. It 
makes the main stem, and goes on day 
after daj', in(»nth after month, year after 
year, as long as the plant lives. There 
is, too, such a bud at the end of every 
branch. It is called the end-bud, or as 
Botanists call it, the terminal-bud. 




The auxiliary, or branch-buds, that is, 
the buds that are to make the new 
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branches, are found always on the sides 
of the stems. Now since these branch- 
buds form always just in the hollows of 
the leaves, it must follow, you see, that 
the branches of the plant will he anfanged 
in the same order as that of the leav 
For example, if your little plant begins 
to form its leaves just opposite each other 
on the first stem, you know that by and by 
when it comes to branch, the branches 
will start out just opposite each other. 



Or, if one leaf comes out on one side of 
the stem, and the next one a little higher 
Tip on the other side, and the next one 
higher still, but on the same side with 



the first ; or, if the leaves come all on 
one side of the stem, you may be sui-e 
the branches, if there ever are any, will 
be aiTanged in jutit the same way. 
(Fig. 20.) 

Now, since branches follow the arrange- 
ment of leaves, let us see in how many 
ways leaves are arranged. 




The ways you will hear most about 
will l>e : 

1. Oj>posi(e. — One leaf on the same 
level with another, on opposite sides of 
the stems. (Fig. If.) 

. Allernate. — One leaf above the 
other, first on one side, then on the other 
of the stem. (Fig. 18 and 20.) 

. Whorled. — Round the entire stem, 
almost like the petals of a corolla. 
(Fig. 21.) 



MORNING GLORY. 



Creeping tbronsh the caaement, 
SlMiling to the floor in diut^ , Bhlning beams, 
DanciDg on tlie door In quick fuitutic gleams, 
Cornea the new d&y'i light, and pours In tldeleM 
Btreams. 

Qolden Momlug Qlory. 



In the lonely h 
Bocklng in the ann the bab;*B cradle stand*; 
Now the little one thrusts ont his rosy hands; 
Soon hla eyea will open ; then In all the lands 

No such Morning Olory. 
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VI.- HOW LONG PLANTS LIVE, AND HOW OFTEN THEY BLOSSOM. 




OME plants live only a short 
time — a few months or a few 
weeks. Others live a thous- 
and years, even. 
Plants are divided into three 
classes, according to their duration. 
1. Herbs are those plants the stems 
of which are not woody, and which die 
down to the ground, or die root and all, 
in or before the winter time. 

2. Shrubs are those plants with woody 
stems, which live year after year through 
the winter, but which never grow to a 
very great height. Syringa and lilac 
bushes are shrubs. 

3. Trees are woody plants, growing 
very high, having many branches, and 
living a great many years. 

The heiorht is the real distinafuishinsr 
difference between a shrul) and a tree. 

Herbs are sub-divided into three classes 
also. 

1. Annuals, — Herbs which grow from 
a seed, which grow up and blossom, and 
then die all in one year. A Morning- 
Glory is an illustration of this. 

In our climate, such plants usually 
come up from the seed in the spring, 
blossom and ripen their seeds along 
through the summer, and die down in 
the autumn. 

2. Biennials. — ^Those herbs which do 
not blossom at all the first year. They 
live through the first winter, blossom the 



next summer, and then die down like the 
annuals when their seeds are ripened. 

3. Perennials, — Those herbs which 
live on year after year as the trees and 
shinibs live on. 

These perennial herbs die down to the 
ground when the winter comes on, but 
the roots keep alive and are ready to 
wake up and grow again when the pleas- 
ant spring sun and soft warm rains come 
again. The Hollyhock is a good illustra- 
tion of a perennial. 



PERENNIALS. 



Precious the hardy green that frost survives ; 
Pleasant it is, when January's snow 
Melts, for a space, ami brooks resume their 
flow, 
To pass the garden paths where Primrose 

thrives ; 
Where scarlet Columbine its honey hives 
Safe 'neath the sod, shielding with leafage 

low, 
Its future flowers ; where all the Violet's 
glow 
Lives in its leaves, eluding winter's gyves, 
Sweeter and fairer than fair summer's brood, 
Fancy sees here Heartsease and Violet, 
And fringed Pink, in bursting calyx set ,' 
And brave red Bergamot and quaint Monks- 
hood, 
Gold-powdered Snapdragon, Carnation fine, 

And balmy bloom of Honeysuckle -sine. 



There are two perennials which grow 
quite commonly in the woods that can 
tell you for themselves just how many 
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years old they are. These are the Solo- there is left to tell its story is a little 
mon's Seal ami the Iris. (Figs. 1 and 2.) round acar on the root — the spot from 
Each year their root stretches itself! which the shoot started. Huwmanyyears 
along a certain distance and sends up a old, think you, are these plants below — 
little shoot. The shoot grows up, blos-j this Solomon's Seal and this Iris? (See 
soms, ripens, and dies down. Then all [Figs. I and '2.) 



no. 1.— SOLOMON'S 



THE MONARCH OF THE WORLD. 



On a very high moantain, way out in Cali- 1 comes up, its little face is dripping with icy 
fomia, there grows a lonely little flower all by tears of opal and pearl. It is shaped like a 



itself. There are no trees, no grass, no soil 
and no moisture except the cold hail and 
snow aud ice where it grows. Here it standH 
looking grand and proud. This little flower 
goes to sleep every nigt t with a cap of ice on 
il0 head, and in the morning when the sun 



bell-flower and has purple and red and blue 
colors. It ia called " Jacob's Ladder." It is, 
also, called the " Monarch of the World," 
because it blooms there alone with no other 
flowers for company, no, not even a bird or 
inaeot to talk with a single minute of the year. 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT. 




ACK in the pulpit 
Preaches to-day 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way. 
Squirrel and song-spaiTow 

High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet lily-bells 
Ringing to church. 
Come, hear what his reverence 

Rises to say 
In his low, painted pulpit, 
This calm Sabbath day. 
Fair is the canopy 
Over him seen. 
Pencilled by Nature's hand, 
Black, brown, and green. 
Green is his surplice, 

Green are his bands ; 
In his queer little pulpit, 
The little piiest stands. 

In black and gold velvet. 

So gorgeous to see. 
Comes with his bass voice, 

The chorister bee. 
Green fingers playing 

Unseen on wind-lyres. 
Low singing-bird voices, — 

These are the choirs. 
The violets are deacons, 

I know by the sign 
That the cups which they carry, 

Are purple with wine. 
And the columbines bravely 

As sentinels stand, 
On the lookout with all their 

Red trumpets in hand. 

Meek-faced anemones, 

Drooping and sad ; 
Great yellow violets 

Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercup's faces, 

Beaming and bright — 
Clovers with bonnets — 

Some red and some white ; 
Daisies, their white fingers, 

Half clasped in prayer ; 
Dandelions, proud of 



The gold in their hair ; 
Innocents, children. 

Guileless and frail, 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale ; 
Wild wood geraniums, 

All in their best. 
Languidly beaming 

In purple gauze dressed. 
All are assembled 

This sweet Sabbath-day 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say.^ 

Look ! white Indian pipe* 

On the green mossses lie ! 
Who has l3een smoking 

Profanely, so nigh? 
Rebuked by the preacher 

The mischief is stopped ; 
But the sinners in haste 

Have their little pipes dropped. 
Let the wind with the fragrance 

Of fern and of birch 
Blow the smell of the smoking 

Clean out of our church ! 

So much for the preacher : 

The sermon comes next — 
Shall w^e tell how he preached it, 

And where was his text ? 
Alas ! . like too many 

Grown up folks who play 
At worship in churciies 

Man builded to-day — 
We heard not the preacher 

Expound or discuss ; 
But we looked at the people 

And they looked at us. 
We saw all their dresses. 

Their colors and shapes ; 
The trim of their bonnets, 

The cut of their capes ; 
We heard the wind organ. 

The bee and the bird. 
But of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

We heard not a word. 

—Clara Smitb. 
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VIL — EXERCISE PREPARATORY TO ANALYSIS. 



.^ 
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Kind of pistil. 




How many stamens. 




How many petals. 




Parts of calyx. 


1 


Color. 




Position of ovary 




Single or group. 





Stamens where. 
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VIII.-KINDS OF ROOTS AND STEMS , AND LEAVES. 



ROOTS. 

iN order that a plant should 
grow at all, there must be a 
root by which to drink in 
the food from the earth ; a 
stem to hear u]» the foliage 
and through which the root can 
send up its food ; and leaves which 
can spread themselves out and drink 
in the food from the sun and the air. 






Roots are the simplest to study, for 
they have few variations. 
The primaiT root, or first root, is the 



one that started first from the seed, when 
your plant first began to grow. (Fig. 1 
and 2.) But sometimes in some plants, 
if a branch happens to be flattened down 
(See Couch Grass, Page 29 — Fig. 
3.) So that, for a long time, a bit 
of it is covered over with earth that 
branch will send out little roots of 
its own as if to say, "Very well, since 
I cannot stand up in the bright sunlight 



Wft.l4iS! 



m^ 



with my brother-branches, I'll start a 
root of my own here, and forget all about 
the other root from which I started." 
That, too, is what the little " slip " says 
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to itself when you tear it away and give 
it to your little fiiend. Instead of being 
cross and sulky because you took it 
away, it raises its little head and says 
"Now if you will give me good water 
and the sunlight, or good moist earth and 
the sunlight, I'll strike out some roots of 
my own. I will grow large and strong, 
and will, hy and by, show you some 
beautiful flowers." 



There are other roots, too, called air- 
roota. These are little rootlets which 
grow out along the stems of vines by 
which they arc able to climb. (Fig- ^■) 
You can see tliem very plainly on the 
English Ivy or the Poison Ivy or the 
Trumpet-Creeper. Those little hands 
reach out from the vine and seize upon 
the wall or tree upon which the vine 
growing, and so hold it up in place. 

When these rootlets strike into the 
wood of whatever tree they are climbing 
upon, and feed upon the sap of that tree 



the plants to which the rootlets belong 
called parasites. Remember that 
name, for you will often hear it outside 
of Botany as well as in Botany. You 
will often hoar a certain kind of people 
called parasites. I wonder if there are 
any parasites in your school-room ? Have 
you any one there who is too lazy to do 



his own work ; who " sponges," as you 
l)oys say, his answera from any lK)dy who 
will help him ; who expects his teacher 
to put knowledge into hiM head while he 
sits yawning; who expects his father to 
clothe him and his mother to feed him 
and his sister to wait upon him while he 
himself does nothing at all ? Such ii boy 
as that is a real parasite indeed. And 
you may 1>e sure he will grow to be just 
such a weak, good-for-nothing as the 
floral parasite is. The Dodder is the 
most common parasite, perhaps, in 
our country. It has a sickly-looking, 
yellowish stem, looking aa much like a 
long string of worsted as anything I can 
think of, twining itself around any thing 
that will hold it up. It has no leaves 
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because, you see, as it steals its food 
from other plants it doesn't need to have 
leaves of its own to take in the air and 
sunlight. 



There is another class of plants which 
■ow upon trees or upon fallen logs in 
the forests. They are not parasites 
though, for they do not steal from the 
tree upon which they rest. They are 
"air plants," so called. Here is a pict- 
ure of an Orchid, or an air-plant which 
will showyou howthey twine themselves. 
These grow in warm countries only, and 
are seen here only in hot-houses. 



All the hues 
The raJnbow knowe, and &'! that moeta the e;a 
In flowers or field sad garden, join to tell 
Bach tree's dose-folded eacret 



Sii^, UtUe bird, O atng I 

How Bweet thy voice and clear ! 
How fine thy airy measures ring. 

The sad old world to cheer I 

Bloom, little flower, O blooml 
Thou tuakest glad the day; 

A Bct<nt«d torch, thon dost illume 
The darknoHi ol the way. 



Dance, little child, O dancel 
While sweet the small birds alng, 

And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 
Ot sunshine tells of Spring. 

O bloom, and alng, and smile, 
Cliild, bird, and flower, and make 

The sad old world forget a while. 
Its sorrow for your salie ! 
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KINDS OF STEMS. 

Though there are many kinds of stems, 
we will speak here only of a few. 

1. ERECT OR UPRIGHT STEM. — One 

which grows directly upward or nearly so. 

2. DECUMBENT. — One which first lies 

on the ground as if too weak to stand, 
and then turns upward at the end. 

^ TRAILING. — One that lies its entire 
length along the ground. 

4 CREEPING OR RUNNING. — One that 

trails along on the ground and here and 
there sends down roots. 



5. CLIMBING. — One that as it rises, 
lays hold upon something to keep it from 

falling. 

6. TWINING. — One that coils itself 

round and round its support. 

Then there are some stems so strange 
shaped that you would hardly think of 
them as stems at all. 

We call such stems when we find them 
on rose-bushes, thorns ; when we find 
them on blackberry-vines, briers. 

Then there are those funny little curly 
stems on the grape-vine which we must 

now call TENDRILLS. 



SHAPES OF STEMS. 





BOUNPt 



FLATTENED. 



HALF-BOUinO. 



TBIAKGLBD. 



▲GUTE-ANOLED. 




FLUTED. 



SQUABE-ANOLBD. 



FOUB'SODSD. 



FIVE-ANQLED. 
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KINDS OF LEAVES. 

ND such a variety of leaves I 

Every plant has a leaf of its 

own, just as much as every 

one of you have a nose of his 

own different from every other 

nose in the school-room. "We 

hear (juite a little about the kinds of 

noses. There are the turned-up noses, 

and the peaked noses, the pug-noses and 

the Grecian noses ; but although it is all 

very funny no doubt, noses are not one 

half so interesting for an every day study, 

as leaves are. 



To begin with, every leaf has a blade. 
(1) a foot-stalk (2) and two little stip- 
ules (3) at the base of the foot-stalk. 
Fig. (8.) 

Leaves have also, a Mti>-RiB which runs 
up through the centre of the leaf from 
the foot-stalk to the point of the leaf. 

Then running out on either side from 
the mid-rib are little lines called veins ; 
from the veins, too, are still smaller lines 
run out, these are called veinleis. 



When these veins and veinlets branch 
in all directions as in (Fig. 8), the leaves 
are called neUed-veined . 

But in some leaves the mid-rib and the 
veins all run in one direction. Such 
leaves are called parallel-veined. (Fig. 
9. Lily of the Valley). 



THE NASTURTIUM (Orangt-i 

1 am Ihe gay Nuturtlnm. 

I bloom in garden! fine, 
Amone the Harden flowera 

H; lender atalk I twine. 
Brisbt ornngt la my color — 

Tne eyes of all to please — 
I have a tube of honey 

For all the bees. 



THE HONEYSUCKLE {Rtd.) 

I am the noneysuckle. 

With my drooping bead : 
A.nd early In the spring-time 

I don my dress of red. 
I now in quiet woodlands. 

Beneath some bnddinB: tree ; 
So when you take a ramble 

Just look for TUP. 
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SHAPES. 

A8 to the shapes of leaves, I hardly dare tell you how many there are lest 
you be discouraged I 

Here are the most common ones, and the ones with the easiest names. 




1. Linear — like straight 1; 

2. Lance-shaped. 
-3. Oblong. 

4. Oval. 

5. Ovate. 



6. Heart-shaped. 

7. Round. 

8. Spatulate. 

9. Eeversed-ovate. (See b) 
10, Wedge-shaped. 



u 




11. Kidney-shaped. 

12. Arrow-a 



13. Ear-shaped. 

14. Shield-shaped. 
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Did you ever notice the difference in the edges of leaves. These six are the 
common kinda of edges. 4 




All these have been simple leaves ; but 
sometime? they are so very jagged, or so 
veiy much divided into parts all growing 
from one mid-rib, that they are called 



5. Saw-toothed. 

6, Dentate (pointing outward.) 

compound leaves, and the little parta 
that make up the compound leaf are 
called leaflets, that is, little leaves. (Figa. 
4, 3, and 6). 
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A THISTLE'S TALK. 

ERE, children, is a gen- 

^^ tleman who has a 

^^^\ |!SS?!l great deal to say for 

7^{ \j||/r^%L himself;" said Miss 

Green, holding up a 
large Canada Thistle 
before the class. '* You may 
ask questions and I will 
answer for him.** 

The children, of course were delighted 
and Kate at once asked : 

"What is your name, sir? " 

" My family name is so long and hard 
I fear you would not remember it, so I 
will tell you my other name, which is 
Blessed Thistle." 

"Blessed Thistle," interrupted Frank, 
" how did 3'^ou .get that name ? " 

"Well, ni tell you. A little girl was 
sick once, and her mother gave her many 
kinds of medicine but she only grew 
worse. An old woman came to the door 



Fanny. We wear prickles so that people 
will not touch us." 

" But the farmer is always trying to 
kill you. Why is this?" 

" Well, you see he doesn't like to have 
us in his hay and oats, because we are not 
very good for his horses and cattle to eat. 
And then it makes him so angry to get 
one of the prickles in his thumb. He 
calls us hard names and would kill every 
one of us if he could." 

" But the Buml)le-bee comes to see you 
very often ; he doesn't mind the prickles,'* 
observed Ned. 

"No, we are careful never to give of- 
fence to Mr. Bumble-bee. We invite him 
to come and see us every day. We keep 
honey for him when he comes, and we 
wear our purple dresses on purpose to 
attract his attention." 

" Why are you so partial, Mr. Thistle ? *' 
"Because the Bumble-bee brings us 



something that we want." 
" What is that, please ? " 
"Just look into one of our little flowers 



one day and told her that if she would ^^^ X^^ ^^^^ «^^ ^^^^ y^"^^^ ^^s^' ^^ ^« 
tjike a large thistle that was in the ' ^^is that smells so sweet. When Mr. 
garden, steep it and give the child some 1 1^^^^^'^"^^^ S^^^ *^^ »^^ »^y neighbor he 
ofthe tea, it would .cure her. She did so ; ?^^^ ^ome of this sweet-smelling dust 
and the littk girl got well. After this '^'^^^ered upon him— a delicate little 
many others tried it, and it cured so many ' attention on the part of my neighbor, you 
that the Thistle came to be called Blessed , «^^' ^^ perfume Mr. Bumble-bee's coat. 
Thistle." i "Well, Mr. Bumble-bee comes to see 

"What makes you wear so many me, and the dust on his coat is just what I 
prickles, Mr. Thistle? We should like i want to make my seeds ripen, 
you much better if you did not hurt us so | " So I brush it off and shower some 
when we touch you," said Fanny. imore upon him so that he will take no 

"That is iust why we wear them. Miss offence when he goes away." 
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"Where do you live, Mr. Thistle?" 
" Wherever I can find a place to grow 
ill meadows, in grain fields and by the 
roadside, Tmly, we have a hard time to 
live anywhere, we are so abused by every- 
body. Thousands of us are killed every 
day ; and in some places boys are hired to 
kill lis many of us as they can." 

" Well, you see when one of us does get 
a chance to grow, we put in a large crop 
of seeds, and some of these manage to fly 
to a good safe place for another year." 



"Fly ! Mr. Thistle, why, how can your 
seeds fly?" 

" Didn't you ever see one of our seed- 
balloons floating around in the air? Per- 
haps you have, but didn't "know what it 
was. 

When a seed is ripe, its balloon is all 
ready, and the first puft' of air carries it a 
long way from its old home. When it 
drops, if it happened to find a bit of soft 
earth, it sinks down in it, and then, sir, 
can you tell what happens ? " 



MRS. JUNE'S PROSPECTUS. 



. June is ready for school, 

Presents her kind regard, 
^nd for all her measures and 

Refers to the following 



10 parents and friends : Mrs. June, 
Of the firm of Summer and Sun, 
Announces the opening of her achoo!, 
Established in the year one. 

An unlimited number received ; 

There is nothing at all to pay ; 
All that is asked is a merry heart, 

And time enough to be gay. 

The Junior claea will bring, 

In lieu of all supplies. 
Eight little fingers and two little thumbs 

For the making of pretty sand-pies. 

The Senior class, a mouth 

For strawberries and cream, 
A nose apiece for a rose apiece, 

And a tendency to dream. 

The lectures are thus arranged : 
Professor Cheny Tree 



Will lecture to the Climbing Class, 
Terms of instruction — free. 

Professor De-Forest Spring 

Will take the class on Drink ; 
And the class in Titillation, 

Sage Mr. Boboliuk, 

Young Jlr. Ox-Eye Daisy 

Will demonstrate each day 
On Botany, on native plants. 

And the properties of hay. 

Miss Nature, the class in Fun 

(A charming class to teach) ; 
And the Swinging class and the Bird-n 
class 

Miss Hickory and Miss Beech. 

igiit, 

And the Fat and Laugh and Roses class, 
They faU to Mrs. June. 

And she hopes her little friends 

Will he punctual as the sun ; 
For the term, alas ! is very short, 

And she wants them every one. 
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IX.-EXERCI8E PREPARATORY TO ANALYSIS. 





Kind — 
Veins — 
Edges — 
Shape of Base — 
Shape of Apex — 
Lobes — 
Shape — 
Stipules — 
Color— 
Surface. 



\ 
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THE LITTLE FERN. 

GREAT many centuries ago, 
when the earth was even more 
beautiful than it is now, there 
grew in one of the many val- 
leys a dainty little fern leaf. 
All around the tiny plant were 
many others, Imt none of them so 
graceful and delicate as this one I tell 
you of. Every day the cheery breezes 
sought out their playmate, and the meiTV 
Hunl)eams darted in and out, playing hide- 
and-s<M»k among reeds and iiishes ; and 
when the twili<rht shadows deepened, and 
the sunbeams had all gone away, the little 
fern curhul itself up for the night with 
only the dew drops for company. 

So day after day went by ; and no one 
knew of, or found the sweet wild fern, or 
the beautiful valley it grew in. But, — for 
this was a very long time ago, — a great 
change took place in the earth ; and rocks 
and soil were upturned, and the rivers 
found new channels to flow in. 

Now when all this hapi)ened, the little 
fern was <iuite covered up with the soft 
moist clay, and perha])s you think it 
might as well never have lived as to have 
been hidden away where none could see it. 
But after all, it was not really lost ; for 
hundreds of years aft(*rwards, when all 
that clay had become stone, and had broken 
into many fragments, a very wise and 
learned man found the bit of rock upon 



Which was all the delicate tracery of the 
little fern leaf, with outline just as perfect 
and lovely as when, long, long ago it had 
swayed to the breezes in its own beauti- 
ful vallev. 

And so wonderful did it seem to the 
wise man, that he took "the fern leaf 
home with him and placed it in his cabi- 
net where all could admire it ; and where, 
if the V were thouofhtful and clever enough, 
they could think out the story for them- 
selves and find the lesson which was hidden 
away with the fern in the bit of rock. 

Lesson ! did I say ? Well let's not call 
it a lesson, but only a truth which it will 
do every one of us good to remember ; 
and that is, that none of the beauty in 
this fair world around us, nor anything 
that is sweet and lovelv in our own hearts, 
and lives, will ever be useless and lost. 
For, as the little fern leaf lay hidden away 
for years and years, and yet finally was 
found by the wise man and given a place 
with his other rare and precious possess- 
ions w^here it could still, though silently, 
aid those who looked upon it; so we, as 
boys and girls, men and women who are 
to be, can now, day by day, cultivate all 
lovely traits of character, makins: our- 
selves ready to take our place in the 
world's work. And when that time comes 
we shall not only ])e al^le to aid others 
silently, as did the little fern, but may 
also, by word and deed, lend a hand to 
each and every one around us. 



Where the copse- wood is the greenest, 
Where the fourtalu glistens sheenest, 



Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady fern grows strongest. 

—Walter Scott. 
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TRACING EXERCISE. 




Nothing fixes K picture in our mind liko iin exercise in tracing. Pkee over 
these leaves some thin tissue paper; or better still, if you can get it, some artist's 
"tracing paper," Can you tell tiic kind of leaves these are ? 
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THE VIOLET. 



Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent ; it luing its head, 

As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair ! 



It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed, 
And there diffused its sweet perfume, 

Within the silent shade. 



X.-HOW FLOWERS ARE ARRANGED ON STEMS. 
E learned that leaves are ar-.that sliow« yt.ii plainly how these flowers 
rangedeither opposite, alter- , started out just where the little branch- 
nately, or whorlod; that , ''ikIs were nestled down m the hollow in 
there are branch-buds, aud'thcleaf. (Fig. 2.) 

end-buds. ' Both these are single-flowers. Let ua 

r in the same way there are see how the clustered-flowera grow. 

ich-flowers and end-flowers- i, a raceme is a cluster of flowers 

The little violet is a good example of arranged along the sides of a stem, as 
a end-flower. (Fig. 1.) shown in the following illustration. 

Here, too, is a common little branch (Fig. 3.) 



i. I — AXn-LAHV TLOWER. 
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a. A CORYMB is a cluster of flowers 
starting at difi'ei-ent places along the stem, 
and all standing Anally at the same level. 

(Pig i.) 



3. THE UMBEL at first glance looks 
like a Corymb ; but in the umbel tlie 



flowers all start from the same place on 
the stem, (Fig. a.) 



LITTLE ANEMONE. 

Llitle anemone, 

So frail aod so fair, 
Bloonine bo brave, 

In tbe cold spring air. 
Sweet iittle meawnger. 

Coming to tell 
Summer Is coming, 

And >11 will be well. 
Out of tbe darhnew. 

Springing to life, 
80 brave tboagh to tiny, 

'Midst this great world of atrlfa, 
Standing so Arm, 

Tbougl, swaged bj the breeie, 
Seeming to sa; 

By lia pure petaled leaves 
Out of tbe darkneas, 

Sbalt coma forth ligbt, 
God In His wisdom, 

Has made day and night. 
Out of the darkness. 

This white thing U bom; 
Out of the shadows 

Breakelh life's mom. 



By thy silence and mtb, 
Thou many lessons imput, 

— Henrietta 8. Pikk 
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4. A HEAD is a, cluster of little flowers times they seem almost crowded. Then, 
■with abort stems ; making a ball-shaped : too, these flowers have no pedicles, or 
blossom. The clover Is a good example, at least very short ones, and so nestle 
(Fig. 6.) I down very close to themain stem. (Fig. 

7.) 

I 6. A CATKIN is a blossom enclosed in 
I little hard shells wliicli are called 
! bracts. The " Pussy AVillow," is the cat- 
I kin most familiar to little folks. Those 
jlong " cat-taih" of the Poplar, the Alder 
and the Birch are catkinif, too. (Fig 8.) 




5. A SPIKE is a cluster of flowers ar- 
ranged up and down a stalk much as they 



are in a raceme ; but in this, the flowers 
are closer together, so close that some- 




7. A SPADIX is a .s|)ike having the 
flowers crowded very, very closely 
together. 

In the "Jack-in-the-Pulpit." you will 
find down in the floor of the pulpit a 
spadix. The "Cat-o'-ninc-Tails," too, 
and the Plantain are good examples . of 
the Spadix. 

PUSSY WILLOW'S HOOD. 

All winter, Pus.-iy "\\"illow has been 
shut up in her house bj- the brook ; but 
one bright spring morning she opened 
the door and stepped out. None of the 
flowers wei'e up yet ; the brook, the birds, 
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the buds and a few grass blades were 
the only friends she saw. 

"Why, whom have we here" asked the 
Brook in surprise," Mistress Pussy Wil- 
low, as I live. Good morning, Pussy, 
you are up bright and early, but why do 
you wear that fur hood? Summer is 
coming, and every day grows warmer ! " 

" O Mother Nature told me to keep it 
on, lest I get a toothache." 

Everybody was glad to see Pussy. 
They all had something to say to her, but 
they were all curious to know why she 
had on that fur hood. Poor Pussy ! she 
was tempted to take it off, they 
all said so much about it ; but she 
didn't. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Robin 



whispered some sly things to Pussy's 
friends, and the next morning when Pussy 
came out, the birds, the buds, the grass 
and the brook began to shout, " Bald head, 
bald head. Pussy Willow has to wear a 
wig because she has no hair. Pussy 
Willow is a cheat." 

Pussy felt very badly but all she said 
was, "Wait and see." 

One morning after this every one had 
a surprise. There was Pussy Willow 
with no fiir hood on her head, but bright 
golden curls dancing up and down in the 
breeze. ^ 

"Pussy is not a bald head. She has 
long golden curls," cried all her fidends, 
and mischief-making Mr. Robin went and 
hid his head for shame. 



WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS GOOD FOR. 



*'Good for nothing," the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock's head ; 

But then, he thought it was best, no doubt, 

To come some day and root her out. 

So he lowered his scythe, and went his way, 

To see his com, or gather his hay ; 

And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 

Close by the side of the garden wall. 

*' Good for home," cried the little toad. 
As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright, 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight.- 
Here it was cool and dark and green, 
The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy ; " For," said he, 
" The burdock was plainly meant for me." 

'* Good for a prop," the spider thought. 
And to and fro with care he wrought, 
Till he fastened it well to an evergreen. 
And spun his cables fine between. 



'Twas a beautiful bridge, — a triumph of skill, 
The flies came *round, as idlers will ; 
The spider lurked in his comer dim ; 
The more that came, the better for him. 

" Good for play," said a child, perplext 
To know whiat frolic was coming next. 
So she gathered the burrs that all despised, 
And her city playmates were quite 8ui*prised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 
Could be made, with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played all day by the burdock's side. 

Nothing is lost in this world of ours ; 
Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 
The weed which we pass in utter scorn. 
May save a life by another morn, 
Wonders await us at every turn. 
We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse. 
Since even a burdock has its use. 

— JL.» S. xl. 
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X.-ODDITIES AMONG FLOWERS. 



^LL the people you might 

walking ulong jour streets if 
you were to watch for a whole 
week, would look pretty much 
alike ; that is, you would 
never mistake one of them for 
a horse or a cow, or a house or a 
wagon. You would alwaj's know they 
were all people — human 
beings, no matter what 
little difference you 
might see in them. One 
might be tall, another 
short, one of light com- 
plexion, another dark, 
one might have two 
arms, another only one. » 

So with flowers. Speaking ef flowers 
S3 a whole, we eay all" perfect flowers 
have a corolla, a calyx, stamens, a pistil 
pollen and a s^ed vessel. Very true ; 
but we must allow for a great deal oJ 
variety in the arrangement of these, just 
as we allow for variety of people. Else 
we shall have all our flowers looking just 
alike, as we should have all our peopl 
looking alike. 




1. A complet* flower is one which 
has corolla, calyx, stamens and pistil. 

2. An incomplete flower is one in 
which some one or more of these are lack- 
ing. The little Anemone is an incom> 
pletc flower, for it has no corolla. The 
little white petals (as you supposed they 
were) are the calyx after all. There is 



Let us 8 
es are. 



! what some of these differen- 



an odd-looking flower called Lizard's 
Tail, that has neither corolla or calyx. 
(Fig- 1) 




Some flowers have separate petals 
which you can easily pull ofl" one by one. 
The Daisy is a good example of this. 

Others have all the parts of their cor- 
olla grown together, as in the Morning- 
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Glory. Some have a part of their petals 
one shape, others another. 

Some have their stamens all separate ; 
others have them all grown together. 
Some have one pistil, others have many, 
and these may be separate or all grown 
together. 

Sometimes the stamens grow upon the 
seed vessel ; sometimes they grow out 
from the corolla, as in the Cherry, the 



Hawthorn, and the Morning-Glory. 
All these little differences vouwill need 
to know when you try to use the "Flora," 
tilse you will be mixing the children of 
the great flower families in a most pitiful 
way ; for I fancy we must be as careful 
to keep these children in their right fami- 
lies, and with their own friends, as you 
would wish your teachers and parents 
to be, to keep you in your right homes. 



THE STORY OF THE PINE TREE. 




'O you know why the Pine is so sad 
a tree? Let me tell you her 
story. No ; she will sing it her- 
self, if you will listen to the 
night-song. ' ' Long, long ago 
I had my home on the island of 
an ocean, and my branches swayed 
and sang to the waves that kissed my 
feet with the fondness of a betrothed 
lover. The winds were jealous of our happi- 
ness, and blew away from me the germs of 
life. My seeds sprang up again, but on 
foreign soil ; and the new trees, my offspring, 
are the same in color and form, but their 
souls are all sad from their memories of 
departed joy." 

When the slightest breeze comes near, 
and ventures to softly touch the branches, a 
sound like sobbing follows ; but when, with 
rougher grasp, the east wind approaches, a 
wailing like the sounds of a storm-tossed sea 
is heard. Listen ! do you hear it now ? It is 
the imprisoned spirit of the Pine, longing for 
tlie waves. How am I sure the tree is alive 
and friendly ? Doesn't it bow to you when 
you pass, and curve and sweep before you ? 
Doesn't it offer you rest and refreshment in 
its shade ? Doesn't it entertain you by show- 
ing you beautiful pictures and forms, and 
doesn't it furnish you with music? 

See what a teacher it is 1 Up there among the 



trees are many lessons. Its trunks and limbs 
look honest and courageous, firm and strong, 
while all its lofty, tapering height points 
Godward. It is your confidant; and the 
more you tell it, the more you will find to say. 
While it is very modest and retiring, requir- 
ing time to get acquainted with you, still, the 
more it talks to you, the more you will want 
to hear. The pine is your school-master, and 
you are the royal pupil, — Roger Ascham and 
Queen Elizabeth. It is no longer an ordinary 
tree, but something born with a spirit in it ; 
and it has birthdays. Thoreau, the man who 
loved Nature so much that the birds and the 
fishes took care of him and were never afraid 
of their master, used to visit certain trees on 
certain days in the year. The Pine has a 
birthday worth celebrating in December, the 
Maple in October, and the Birch in May. 

You think this is all fancy, and believe 
persons must be very imaginative to find such 
friends in Nature ? Oh, no ; along with 
fancy. Nature tucks very real things into our 
thoughts about her. You only need an intro- 
duction to her, and you will see for your- 
selves. The most practical among you will 
find that even fancy is a most useful quality, 
because it leads men to think out great 
truths. 

From " Hold up Tour Heads, Girls." 

— AHims £[. Rtdsb. 
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XL-THE FRUIT AND THE SEED. 



[KST the stem and the leaves. 

then the flower, then the fruit, 

The corolla has fallen off, and 

the plant which has been 30 

beautiful to the eye, now goea 

work to do something whieh 

in many plants proves very pleasing 

to the taste. That is, it goes to work 

to produce its fmit. As you have read 

before, the ovary now becomes lai^er 

and larger, jueier and jucier, until you 

Bay, when you spy it at last among the 

branches, "O, see the pears!" or the 

apples I Or if it is the fruit of a low 

shrub, you say, " O, see the berries I " 

All fruits, however, are not pleasant to 
eat. The little red berry, the fmit of 
the rose-bush, I am afraid would hardly 
taste as pleasant to you as the little red 
berry of the raspberry bush. Still both 
are iruits. 



Wn. l^-VTRAWKKRBrt. 



The principal kinds of fniits are : 

1. Fleshy Fruits — like the berry, 
the apple, the pear. (Fig, 1). 

2. Dry Fruits — like the grain, nuts, 
and keys. (Fig. 2, 3, 4). 

4. Stone Fruits — like the plums, 
cherries, peaches. 

Can you trace the fruits given here ? 



*.— OiTB. (DKT.) 
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XIL — REVIEW LESSON. 



WONDER if you ate ready used to think that all these pleasant things 
to tell something about each] about the flowers, the stars, the rocks and 
word in this table ? If you I the animals must be kept bidden away 
I am aure you are ready j from pupils until they were "grown-up." 
But we are beginning to learn now-a-days 
that little people are just as wide awake 
to the beautiliil things in the world as 
" grown up " people are — indeed, they 
are often a great deal more awake. 



' to go out into the fields with 

'our teacher and do just what 

juur big brothers and sisters do at 

the High School — "analyze flowers." 

People who had charge of the schools , 



A PLANT IS MADB UP OP 

Root, Stem, Leaves. 

WHAT PLANTS DO. 

Plants grow. 

Plants flower. 

PUnta form seeds (rom which new plants grov 

PARTS OF A FLOWER. 

Calyx, with its sepals. 

Corolla with its petals. 

Stamens with its filament and anthers, 

Pistil with its stjrle and stigma. 

Ovary or seed-vesael. 

Pollen. 

THE PLANTLET HAS 

Cotjrledons, Radicle, Plumule. 

TWO CLASSES. 

Honocoijrledons. Dicotyledons. 

STEMS. 



ARRANGEMENTS OP LEAVES. 

Opposite. Alternate. Whorimk, 

KINDS OF PLANTS. 
Herbs, Stirubs. 

Trees. Annuals. 

Biennials. Perennials, 
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KINDS OF ROOTS. 
Primary, Secondary. 

KINDS OF STEMS. 

Upright, 

Decumbent, 

Trailing, 

Creeping or running, 

Climbing, 

Twining, 

Thorns and briers. 

PARTS OF LEAVES. 

Blade, 

Ribs, 

Veins, 

Poot-Stalks, 

Stipules. 

VEININQ OF LEAVES. 

Netted-veined, Parallel-veined. 

KINDS OF LEAVES. 

Simple. Compound. 

SHAPES OF LEAVES. 

Linear, 

Lance, 

Oblong, 

Oval, 

Ovate, 

Heart, 

Round, 

Spatulate, 

Reve rsed-ovmte, 

Wedge-shaped, 

Kidney, 

Arrow, 

Bar, 

Shield. 

EDGES OF LEAVES. 

Saw-toothed, 

Dentate, 

Scalloped, 

Wavy, 

Very wavy, 

Jagged. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 

Bnd-flowers, Branch-flowers, Raceme, 

Corvmb, Umbel, Head, 

Spike, Catkin, Spadiz. 



FRUITS. 
Fleshy, Dry, Stone. 
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A LITTLE POET. 



Out In the guien, ^ 



e EtBle 



Wa* gathering flov ._ , 

"O, mamma," she cried, "hurry, hurry, 

Eere'aacimetblng I want you to see." 
I went in the window. Befnre her 

A velvet- winged butterfly flew, 
And the P&nsles themselves were not brighter 

Than the beautiful creature in hue. 



"O. Isn't It pretty?" cried Elsie, 

With eager and wunderiog ejes. 
At she watched It Bnar lazily upward 

Against the soft blue of the ekiee. 
"I bnow what it is, don't you, mamma?'' 

O, the wisdom of these little things 
When the soul of a poet Is in them, 

"It'saPansy — a Pansy with wings." 

— EBEH £. BEXFOBU. 



THE STORY OF THE SEED LEAVES. 



years ago there was a great 

DmotioQ among the trees 

i vines in a certain garden. 

e pea vines were rustling, 

i apple trees scolding, the 

ines weeping, and all cried 

— )i uat a shame ! " 

Presently Mother Nature, walking into 

the garden, said — "What is all this noise 

about ? " 

There was silence a moment and then 
Mrs. Bean spoke up and said, " We think 
it is cruel of you, Mother Nature, to ask 
us to throw our poor, helpless children 
on the cold, hard earth, and leave them 
to take care of themselves. The horses, 
the cattle, the Iwars, and hundreds of 
other creatures take care of their babies 
and keep them warm and feed them, but, 
we must leave ours to starve ; " and teai"s , 
started afresh from the eye.s of all. : 

" Now," said Mother Nature, " listen to | 
me. What you wish to do is impossible. 
How can a young liean fasten itself to 
your vines, Mrs. Bean? or a young apple 



j tree to your dry limbs, Mrs. Pippin? 

j Even were it possible, the frost would 
kill them. You see it is necessary that 

I they begin to fast«n their roots in the 

I earth. Now, if you are afraid that they 
will die before they can do this, I will 
tell you what can l>e done." 

All the trees and vines then shook up 

I their leaves and listened intently. "You 

I may prepare a warm blanket to wrap 
around your babies, and inside of this 
blanket you may put as much food as you 
think necessary for them, until their roots 
arc long enough to reach into the ground. 
Now let me hear no more com|)laints." 

There was, now, great rejoicing and 
rustling among the vines and trees and 
each one Iwgan to collect stores of food, 
prepare warm blankets for their little 
ones, and to wrap around them. 

When these were reitdy the cautious 
mothers, with anxious sighs, bade the 

jbaby seeds farewell, and dropped them 
down to the earth to begin life for them- 
selves. 
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WHY THE FLOWERS BLOOM ONLY HALF THE YEAR. 




OTHER Ceres was exceedingly 
fond of her daughter Proser- 
pina, and seldom let her go 
alone into the fields. But, 
just at the time when my sto- 
ry begins, the good lady was 
very busy, because she had the 
care of the wheat, and the Indian corn, 
and the rye and barley, and, in short, of 
the crops of every kind, all over the 
world ; and as the season thus far had 
been unusually backward, it was necessary 
to make the harv^est ripen more speedily 
than usual. 

"Dear mother," said Proserpina, "I 
shall be very lonely while you are away. 
May I not run down to the sea-shore, and 
ask some of the nymphs to come up out 
of the waves and play with me ? " 

"Yes, child," answered Mothei; Ceres. 
" The sea-nymphs are good creatures and 
will never lead you into any harm. But 
you must take care not to stray aM'ay 
from them, and go wandering about the 
fields by yourself. Young girls without 
their mothers to take care of them, are 
apt to get into mischief." The child 
promised to be as prudent as if she were 
a grown-up woman, and, by the time the 
winged dragon had whirled the car out 
of sight, she was already on the shore, 
calling to the sea-nymphs to come and 
play with her. 

By way of showing her joy, the child 
asked them to go with her a little way 
into the fields, to gather abundance of 
flowers, with which she would make each 



of her playmates a wreath. "Oh no, 
dear Proserpina," cried the sea-nymphs, 
" we dare not go with you upon the dry 
land. We are apt to grow faint, unless 
at every breath we can sniff up the salt 
breeze of the ocean. 

" It is a great pity," said Proserpina. 
"But do you wait for me here, and I will 
run and gather my apron full of flowers, 
and be back again before the surf-wave 
has broken ten times over you. 

"We will wait, then," answered the 
sea-nymphs. "But while you are gone, 
we may as well lie down on a soft sponge, 
under the water." The young Proserpina 
ran quickly to a spot where only the day 
before, she had seen many flowers. Soon 
her apron was filled and brimming 
over with blossoms ; when, suddenly 
seeing a large shrub covered with magnifi- 
cent flowers, she seized it and pulled and 
pulled ; but was hardly able to loosen the 
soil about its roots. Again she pulled 
with all her might, and noticed that the 
earth began to crack and stir to some 
distance around the stem. She pulled a 
third time, but relaxed her hold, thinking 
she heard a rumbling sound beneath her 
feet. Laughing at herself for so childish 
a notion, she made another effort ; up 
came the shiiib, and Proseipina staggered 
back, surprised at the deep hole which its 
roots had left in the soil. 

Much to her astonishment the hole 
kept growing larger, and deeper and 
deeper, until it really seemed to have no 
bottom; and all the while, there came a 
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rumbling noise out of its depths, louder 
and louder, nearer and nearer, and sound- 
ing like the tramp of horses' hoofs and 
the rattling of wheels. Too frightened 
to run away, she waited and soon saw a 
team of four sable horses, snorting smoke 
out of their nostrils, and tearing away out 
of the earth with a splendid golden 
chariot whirling at their heels. 

In the chariot sat the figure of a man 
richly dressed, with a crown on his head, 
all flaming with diamonds. He was 
rather handsome, but looked sullen and 
discontented ; and he kept nibbing his 
eyes and shading them with his hand, as 
if the light of the sun pained them. 

'*Do not be afraid,'* said he, with as 
cheerful a smile as he knew how to put 
on. " Come ! Will not you like to ride 
a little way with me, in my beautiful 
chariot ? " 

But Proserpina was so alarmed, that 
she cried, ** Mother, Mother Ceres ! Come 
quickly and save me." 

"Why should you be so frightened, my 
pretty child?" said he, trying to soften 
his rough voice. "I promise not to do 
you any harm. What ! you have been 
gathering flowers ? Wait till we come to 
my palace and I will give you a garden 
fiill of prettier flowers than those, all 
made of pearls, and diamonds and rubies. 
Can you guess who I am? they call my 
name Pluto and I am king of diamonds 
and all other precious stones." 

" Let me go home ! " screamed Proser- 
pina, " let me go home ! " 

" My home is better than your mother's ," 
answered King Pluto. It is a palace all 



made of gold, with crystal windows ; 
and because there is little or no sunshine, 
the palace is illuminated with diamond 
lamps." 

'^I don't care for golden palaces and 
thrones," sobbed Proserpina, '*0h, my 
mother, my mother ! carry me back to 
my mother ! " 

But King Pluto, as he called himself, 
only shouted to his steeds to go faster. 
"Pray do not be foolish, Proserpina,"" 
said he, in rather a sullen tone. "I oflfer 
you my palace and my crown, and all the 
riches that arc under the earth ; and j'^ou 
treat me as if I was doing you an injury." 

'* Never ! " answered Proserpina, " I 
shall never smile again till you set me 
c vVrn at my mother's door." 

But she might just as well have talked 
to the wind that whistled past them ; for 
Pluto urged on his horses, and went 
faster and faster than ever. 

At last, they came to the palace of 
King Pluto, which was illuminated by 
means of large precious stones, that 
seemed to burn like so many lamps. 

Pluto summoned his servants and bade 
them spread a feast ; and above all things, 
not to fail to bring a golden beaker of 
the water of Lethe for Proserpina. 

" Only drink a little of it, and you will 
cease to grieve for your mother and be 
perfectly happy in my palace," said King 
Pluto. 

" I will neither drink that nor anjijhing 
else," said Proserpina. " Nor will I taste 
a morsel of food, even if you keep me 
forever here." 

"I should be sorry for that," replied 
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Pluto, patting her cheek ; for he really 
wished to be kind, if he had only known 
how. "You are a spoiled child, I per- 
ceive, my little Proserpina; but when 
you see the nice things which my cook 
will make for you, your appetite will 
quickly come back again." 

Then, sending for the head cook, he 
gave orders that all sorts of nice things 
should be set before Proserpina. He 
had a secret motive in this ; for, you are 
to understand, it is a fixed law, that when 
persons are carried off to the land of 
magic, if they only taste any food there, 
they can never get back to their friends. 

But my story must now clamber out 
of King Pluto's dominions, and see what 
Mother Ceres has been about since she 
was bereft of her daughter. 

You remember Proserpina gave a loud 
scream just as she was being borne away 
in the chariot, out of sight and hearing. 

This shriek was heard bv Mother Ceres, 
but she had mistaken the rumbling of the 
chariot wheels for a peal of thunder, and 
imagined that a shower was coming up, 
that would assist in making the corn 
grow. But at the sound of Proserpina's 
shriek, she started and looked about in 
every direction, not knowing whence it 
came, but feeling almost certain that 
it was her daughter's voice. 

So she quickly left the field in which 
she had been so busy ; and, as her work 
was not half done, the grain looked, next 
day, as if it needed both sun and rain, 
and as if it were blighted in the ear, and 
had something the matter with its roots. 

"Where is Proserpina?" cried Ceres. 



"Where is my child? Tell, me, you 
naughty sea-nymphs, have you enticed 
her under the sea ? " 

"Oh no, good Mother Ceres," said the 
innocent nymphs, "We never should 
dream of such a thing. Proserpina has 
been at play with us, but it was a long 
time ago. She went up on to the dry 
land to gather some flowers for a wreath." 

Ceres waited to hear no more but hur- 
ried off to make inquiries all through the 
neighborhood . But nobody told her any- 
thing that could enable the poor woman 
to guess what had become of Proserpina. 

Poor Mother Ceres I So much did she 
suffer that her face, once so young-look- 
ing, grew to look like an elderly person 
in a very short time. 

She cared not how she dressed, nor 
had she thought of flinging away the 
wreath of withered poppies, which she 
put on the very morning of her daughter's 
disappearance. 

She roamed about in such a wild man- 
ner that people took her for some dis- 
tracted person, never dreaming that she 
could be ^lother Ceres, who had the over- 
siirht of every seed which the husbandman 
planted. Xow-a-days, however, she gave 
herself no trouble about seed-time nor 
han est, but left the farmers to take care 
of their own affairs, and the crops to 
fade or flourish, as the case might be. 

But what has been happening all this 
time in Pluto's kingdom? 

" My own little Prosperina," he used to 
say, "I wish you could like me a little 
better. AVe gloomy and cloudy-natured 
persons have often as warm hearts at 
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So she took up the pomegranate and 
applied it to her nose ; and so great wjis 
the temptation that before she knew 
what she was about the fruit found its 
way into her mouth. Just as she had 
])itten into it the door of the room opened 
and in came King Pluto followed by 
Quicksilver, who had been urging him to 
let his prisoner go. 

"My little Proserpina," said the king, 
sitting down and drawing her to him, 
" here is Quicksilver w^ho tells me a great 
many misfortunes have happened to in- 
nocent people on account of my keeping 
you in my kingdom. And an iron heart 
I should have, indeed, if I could detain 
"Not half so pretty," said Proserpina, j you here any longer, my poor child, 
snatching the gems from Pluto's hand, | when it is now^ six months since you have 
and flinging them to the other end of the j tasted food. I give you your lil)erty. 
hall. "Oh, my sweet violets, shall I Go wdth Quicksilver. Hasten home to 



bottom, as those of a more cheerful char- 
acter." 

"Ah!" said Proserpina, "you should 
have tried to make me like you before 
carrying me off. Now you had better let 
me go again. Then I might remember 
you sometimes, and think that you were as 
kind as you knew^ how to be. Perhaps, 
some day I might come back, and pay 
you a visit." 

"No, no," answered Pluto, with his 
gloomy smile, "I will not trust you for 
that. You are too fond of living in the 
broad daylight, and gathering flowers. 
Are not these gems that I have ordered 
for you prettier than a violet ? " 



never see you again ? " 



your dear mother." 



Now it happened that just here one of During all this time. Mother Ceres had 
Pluto's servants came in bringing to been sitting disconsolately at home, with 



Proserpina a little pomegranate from her 
own world above. 

As soon as Proserpina saw the pome- 
granate, she told the servant he had bet- 
ter take it aw^ay. " I shall not touch it, I 
assure you," said she. " If I were ever 
so hungry, I should never think of eat- 



her torch burning in her hand. She had 
been idly watching the flame, w^hen, all 
at once , it flickered and w^ent out . " What 
does this mean?" thought she. "It was 
an enchanted torch, and should have kept 
burning till mv child came back." 

Lifting her eyes, she w^as surprised to 



ing such a dry, miserable pomegranate | see a sudden verdure flashing over the 
as that." brow^n and barren fields, just as you may 

"It is the only one in the world," said have seen a golden hue gleaming across 
the servant. !the landscape, from the just risen sun. 

He set down the golden salver with "Does the earth disobey me?" ex- 
the dry pomegranate upon it, and left claimed Mother Ceres, indignantly, 
the room. I "Does it presume to be green, when I 

"At least, I may smell it," thought have bidden it be barren, until my 



Proserpina. 



daughter shall be returned to my arms • 



?* 



i 
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"Then open your arms, dear mother," 
cried a well-known voice, "and take your 
little daughter into them." 

Their mutual joy and happiness is not 
to be described. When their hearts had 
grown a little more quiet, Mother Ceres 
looked anxiously at Proserpina. 

"My child," said she, "did you taste 
any food while you were in King Pluto's 
palace ? " 

"Dearest mother," answered the child, 
" I will tell you the whole truth. Until 
this very morning, not a morsel of food 
had passed my lips. But today, they 
brought me a pomegranate (a dry mis- 
erable one) and having seen no fruit for 
so long, and I was so faint with hunger, 
I was tempted just to bite it. The instant 
I tasted it Quicksilver and King Pluto 
came into the room. I had not swallowed 
a morsel ; but — dear mother, I hope it 
was no harm — but six of the pome- 
granate seeds, I am afraid, remained in 
my mouth." 



"Ah, unfortunate child, and miserable 
me ! " exclaimed Ceres. " For each of those 
six seeds you must spend one month of 
every year in King Pluto's palace. You 
are but half restored to your mother. 
Only six months with me, and six with 
that good-for-nothing King of Dark- 
ness ! " 

" Do not speak so harshly of poor King 
Pluto," said Proserpina, kissing her 
mother. " He has some very good qualities. 
He certainly did wrong to carry me off, 
but then, as he says, it is but a dismal 
sort of life for him, to live all alone in 
that great gloomy place ; and it has made 
a wonderful change in his actions to have 
a little girl running up and down stairs 
in his home. There is some comfort in 
making him happy, and so let us be thank- 
ful that he did not keep me the whole 
year round . " — From The Pomegranate 
Seeds. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 



LILY'S BALL. 



Lily gave a party, 

And her Utile playmates all, 
Gaily dressed, came in their hest, 

To dance at Lily^s ball. 

Little Quaker Primrose 

Sat and never stirred ; 
And, except in whispers, 

Never spoke a word. 

Talip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin; 
And learned Old Con volvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 

Snow-drop nearly fainted 

Because the room was hot, 
And went away before the rest 

With sweet Forget-me-not. 

Pansy danced with Daffodil, 

Rose with Violet; 
Silly Daisy fell in love 

With pretty Mignonette. 

And when they danced the country-dance, 
One could scarcely tell 



Which of these two danced it best, 
Cowslip, or Heather-bell. 

Between the dances, when they all 
Were seated in their places, 

I thought I never saw before 
So many pretty faces. 

But of all the pretty maidens 

I saw at Lily^s ball, 
Darling Lily was to me 
The sweetest of them all. 

And when the dance was over. 
They went down stairs to sup. 

And each had a taste of honey-oika, 
With dew in a Butter-cup. 

And all were dressed to go away 

Before the set of sun ; 
And Lily said ** Good-by," and gave 

A kiss to every one. 

And before the moon or a single star 

Was shining overhead, 
Lily and lier little friends 

Were fast asleep in bed. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



EN DOGE NS 



Have their flowers within a Spadix-like, a Petal-like, or a Husk-like covering. 



1. SPADIX-LIKE. 

If the covering is Spadlz-like, the plant belongs 
to one of the following families : 
Palm, Cat-tail, 

Arum, PickerelrweecU 



II. PETAL-LIKE, 

If the covering is Petal-like, the plant belongs to 
one of the following families : 

Water Plantain, Colchicum, 

Trillium, Lily, 

Spiderwort, Ainaryllia, 

Pickerelrweed, Iris, 

Indian Cucumber-root, Orchis, 
Greenbrier, 



IIL HUSK-LIKE. 

If the covering is Husk-like, the plant belongs to 
the Ruah, the Sedge, or the Gra»8 Family. 



EXOGENS. 

Exogens are Apetalous, Monopetalous or Polypetalous. 



I. APETALOUS 

are with (1) Flowers in Catkins or (2) blowers not in 
Catkins. 

1. Apetalous Exogens. — Flowers in Catkins in- 
e ude the following families: 

nop'tn-tfie-Hemp, Willow, 

Walnut, Birch, 

Nettle, Sweet-gale. 
Plane-tree, 

2. Apetalous Exogens. — Flowers uot in Catkins 
include the following families: 

With many seeds in each cell, 
Birthwort, Pink, 

Stonecrap, Croutfoot, 



With ouly one or two seeds in each cell, 

MirabUie, Rose, 

Laurel, Pokeweed. 

Nettle, Buckwheat, 

Buckthorn, Hemp, 

Elm, Goos^oot, 

Olive, Amaranth, 

Mezerum, Maple. 
Crovtfoot, 



II. MONOPETALOUS 

have either (1) Corolla on the Ovary or (2) Corolla 
below the Ovary on the receptacle. 
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1. MonopetalouB Exogens with the corolla on the 
Ovary include the following families : 



Honeysuckle, 


Composite, 


Mirabilia, 


Lobelia, 


Madder, 


Gourd, 


CampanuUi, 


Teasel, 


Huckleberryt 


Valerian, 



2. MonopetalouB Exogens with the Corolla below 
the Ovary have either (a) more stamens than there 
vare petals, {b)Just the same number, (c) or less, 

a. If there are more the following families are in- 
cluded: 



Pulse, 

Fumitory, 

Mallow, 



Camelia, 

Ebony, 

Heath, 



5. If they are the same, the following families are 
included : 



Leadworth, 

Primrose, 

Heath, 

Milkweed, 

Dogbane, 

Holly, 

Sage or Mint, 

Burrage, 

e. If the stamens are fewer: 

Sage or Mint, 
Vervain, 
BroomrRape, 
Begonia, 



Water-leaf, 

Gentian, 

Plantain^ 

Figwort, 

Nightshade, 

Convolvulus, 

Polymonium. 



Figwort, 

Olive, 

Jassamine, 



III, POLYPETALOUS 

have either (1) Stamens more than ten, (2) or ten or 
less. 
1. If the stamens are more than ten, they are (a) 
either borne on the receptacle free from the corolla : 
(6) on the receptacles connected with the corolla; (c) 
or borne on the calyx. 

cu If the stamens are borne on the receptacle free 
the following families are included : 



Barberry, 
Purslane, 
Poppy, 



Crowfoot, 

Waiershield, 

Moonseed, 



Linden, 

Orange, 

St. Johnswort, 

Cistu^, 

Side-saddle, 



Custard-apple, 

Magnolia, 

Nelumbo, 

Mignonette, 

Water-Lily, 



b. If borne on the receptacles and connected with 

the corolla, the following families are included : 

McUloiOj Camelia, 

c. If the stamens are borne on the Calyx, the follow- 

ing families are included. 



Carolina Allspice, 
Cactus, 
Water-Lily, 
Rose, 



Lytkrum, 

Saxifrage, 

Purslane, 



2. If the stamens arerless or just ten, (a) the corolla 

will be regular; {b) or the corolla will ba ir- 
regular. 

b. If irregular, the following families are included: 

Horse-chestniU, Balsam, 

Pulse, Indian Cress, 

Violet, Fumitory, 

a. If regular, the following families are included : 



Moonseed, 

Leadwort, 

Barberry, 

Grapevine, 

Buckthorn, 

Purslane, 

Primrose, 

Gourd, 

Currant, 

Saxifrage, 

Evening-Primrose, 

Cornel, 

Parsley, 

AraXia, 

SL Johnswortf 

Rue, 

Rose, 



Stone- crop. 

Pulse, 

Heaih, 

Lythrum, 

Cress, 

Fringe-tree, 

Staff' tree. 

Sumach, 

Pinweed, 

Pink, 

Passion Flower., 

Holly, 

Bladdernut, 

Maple, 

Flax, 

Wood Sorrel^ 

Geranium, 
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FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 



ENDOGENS. 

8PADIX DIVISION. — Sessile flowers crowded in a fleshy spike or spadix, or a head on 
a thickened axis. With or without a bract for covering, called a spathe. 

Trees or shrubs with simple stems and flowers with calyx and corolla, . . Palm F. 

Herbs; small, crowded flowers either naked or with small blossom-leaves. 

A large spathe envelopes the spadix; naked flowers; fruit, a berry, . Arum F. 

No spathe covering the spadix ; six blossom-leaves, . . . Arum F. 

Spadix naked, not surrounded by a spathe; no perianth; fruit, an akene, Cat-tail F, 

Blue, six-lobed, tube-like flowers cover the spadix which grows above 

the small spathe. Belongs to the next division. . . . Pickerel-weed F. 

PETALOID DIVISION. — Flowers having either calyx and corolla or a perianth 
(blossom leaves) colored like a corolla and of six lobes or leaves. Flowers not on a 
fleshy spike, and not enclosed by a bract or spathe. 
Blossom-leaves growing free underneath the ovary; consisting 
Of three greenish sepals and three colored separate petals. 

Many pistils in a head or a ring fonning akenes, . ... Water-PlantainF, 

Whorled-veiny leaves; three sessile stigmas or three styles; one pistil, . . Trillium F, 

Parallel-veined alternate leaves; one slender style and pistil, . . . Spiderwort F, 

Of six leaves resembling petals and growing three inside and three outside 
or else six lobes (sometimes only four) of the same color. 
Three or six stamens growing three long and three short, . . Pickerel-weed F, 

Six stamens or the same number as the divisions of the perianth and all of equal 
height. 
Anthers growing on the outer side of Hlaments. 

Perfect flowers with three long stigmas. Whorled leaves, . Indian Cucumber-root F» 

Alternate leaves with tendrils on each side and netted-veined. Sterile 

flowers. Three styles or sessile stigmas, .... Greenbrier F, 

Alternate leaves without tendrils. Perfect or incomplete flowers. Three 

styles or three-cleft style, ...... Colchicum F. 

Anthers on the inner side of the fllaments, one style; one or three stigmas, . Lily F. 

Adherent perianth or looking as if it grew on the ovary. 

Six stamens with anthers on inner side of Hlaments. Regular flowers or nearly so, Amaryllis F, 
Three stamens with outward turned an thers. Generally irregular flowers, Iris F, 

One or two stamens united with the style. Irregular odd-shaped flowers. Orchis F. 
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HUSK-LIKE DIVISION. — Flowers neither on a spadix nor with corolla-like blossom- 
leaves, but with thin scales like the chaff or husk of Grain and Grasses, rush-like or straw- 
like stems. 

Six thin whorled scales or glumes to a flower, resembling a calyx, 

Flowers in its axil with but one glume. Flowers in heads or spikes, 
Two or four glumes or thin scales to a flower, and in two sets, . • 



Kush F. 
Sedge K 
Grass K 



EXOGENS. 



I— POLYPETALOUS DIVISION. 

A. — Stamens more than ten. 

I. — Stamens separate from the calyx^ corolla or ovary ^ and on the receptacle. 



§ 



Crowfoot F, 
Watershield F. 

Moonseed F, 

Custard' Appie F, 

Magnolia F, 

Nelumbo F, 



More than one pistil, each separate. 
Herbs, flowers perfect. 

Leaves either toothed or compound; not shield-shaped, . 
Leaves shield-shaped, attached by centre, 
"Woody vines, bearing staminate or pistilate flowers. 
Leaves shield- shaped, attached near the edge. 
Small trees, bearing perfect flowers with six petals. 

Leaves entire, ...... 

Many pistils grown together on a long receptacle, diff"erent heights, 
More than one pistil on a broad receptacle and sunk in the flat top. 
Three to six pistils with the ovaries growing in a circle which forms 
A bladdery pod of more than one cell, 
A pod with one cell but several horns. 
Only one pistil generally, and 
One simple one-celled ovar}'. 

Large petals, six or nine. One or two leaves, many lobed, 
Petals very small, or four irregular ones, .... 

Compound ovary with the placenta at the bottom of the cell, bearing 
many seeds, ....... 

Ovary compound; more than one placenta if a one-celled ovary. 
Calyx drops off" in blossoming, petals more than sepals. 
Calyx falling after flower opens; several-celled ovary; but one style. 
The fruit one-seeded and dry, sepals five, edge to edge in bud. 
The fruit many-celled. Sepals overlay in bud, 
Calyx remaining after the fruit forms. 

The opposite leaves are spotted or else transparent, . 

The leaves without spots. A one-celled ovary and pod. 

The leaves not spotted ; one-celled ovary. An aquatic or bog-plant. 

Pitcher-shaped leaves and style like an umbrella, . Side-saddle Floiuer F^ 

Round, heart-shaped leaves. No style, .... Water-Lily F, 



Fennelflower in Crowfoot F, 
Mignonette F. 



May-Apple in Barberry F. 

Crowfoot F, 



Purslane F. 

Poppy F. 

Linden F. 
Orange F. 

,St. yohn^s-7vort F. 
Cistus F, 
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2. — Petals on the receptacle and stamens joined to their base. 

One-celled, kidney-shaped anthers; filaments unite and form a colmnn 
or long tube, ...... 

Two-celled oblong anthers; filaments and base of petals united, 



Mallow K 
Camellia /". 



Carolina'Allspice F. 

Cactus F, 

. Water-Lily F 

Hose F. 

Lythrum F. 



8 • ^- StameTis joined with calyx where it separates (when coherent) from the ovary 

Several rows of petals. 

Shrubs bearing dull-purple flowers and simple opposite leaves. 
Odd-shaped, fleshy plants, without leaves, .... 
Large leaves and flowers floating on the surface of the water, 
Four, five and sometimes six petals. 

Alternate leaves with stipules, ..... 

No stipules to leaves. Many seeds in pods. 

One stigma and style. Free calyx around the pod. 

Three to eight styles or stigmas. Calyx not free, but joined with ovary below. 

Shrubs with opposite leaves. Several cells in pod, Philadelphus in Saxifrage F, 
Herbs with fleshy leaves, one-celled pod opening by a lid, . Purslane F, 

B, — Ten or less stamens. 

2. — Irregvlar Corolla. ( One pistil. ) 

Compound, palmate leaves growing opposite. Five toothed calyx. 

Trees or shrubs. 
Alternate leaves Mrith stipules, . . . . . ' . 

United filaments, but separate anthers. The two lower petals joined or 

nearly so. Simple pod with one row of seeds. 
Snort filaments with five united anthers. Base of lower petal a spur or sac. 
Pod with the seed-bearing lines on the walls. 
Alternate leaves without stipules. The flowers are one or two spurred. 

Five short stamens with slightly joined anthers. Pod bursts when touched, 
Eight separate stamens. Fruit three-lobed, separating into three thick 
one-seeded pieces, ...... 

Six stamens arranged in two sets. One-celled pod. Qosed flowers, . 



Horse-chestnut F. 

Pulse F. 

VioUt F. 

Balsam F. 

, Indian- Cress F. 
Fumitory F. 



2. — Regular CoroUa or nearly so. 

Stamens and petals six, standing opposite each other. 

Generally two or four separate pistils. Small dioecious flowers, • • 

Five-styied pistil, but only one ovary, . . . . • 

One pistil with one style, but sometimes more than one stigma. 

Valved anthers (opening by little doors). Six or eight petals, . 

Anthers not valved, but opening lengthwise. 

Vines are woody. Sepals very small and the petals drop off very 
cany, ....... 

Shrubs with large calyx of four or five divisions, . 
Herb. One-celled ovary and pod, 

Two-divisioned calyx, five petals, three stigmas, . • 

One style and one stigma. Sepals and petals of the same 

number, ...... 



Moonseed F. 
Leadwort F. 

Barberry F, 



Grape- Vine F. 
Buckthorn F. 

Purslane F. 

Primrose F* 
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Stamens the same number and growing alternate with the petals, or else twice as 
many or of imequal number. 
Tube of calyx joined to top of ovary. 

Three stamens somewhat joined. The flowers have either all pistils or all 

stamens on the same plant, ...... Gourd F. 

Distinct stamens, twice or the same number as petals. 

One-celled berry, containing many seeds. Shrubs, . . . Currant F, 

Pod one or two-celled with many seeds, two styles, . . . Saxifrage F, 

Pod four-celled with many seeds. One style cleft in four parts at sum- 
mit, ........ Evening-Primrose F, 

Pod one to five-celled with one seed in a cell. Obscure calyx border. 

The flowers grow in heads or cymes, one style on stigma, . . Cornel F. 

Flowers form an umbel. 

Compound umbels. Flowers having two styles; dry fruit, . Parsley F. 

Panicles, or simple umbels. Three to five styles, occasionally but two; 

fruit forms a berry, ...... Aralia F, 

Inferior calyx, or at least when ovary forms fruit. 

Aromatic, sharp-tasting leaves with transparent spots. 

Simple, entire and opposite leaves, . , , , Si. yohn^s- Wort F, 

Compound leaves, ........ Pue F, 

Leaves without dots. 

Several pistils. Stipules. ...... Pose F, 

Four or five pistils. Leaves without stipules. Herbs, , . Stone-crop F. 

Two slightly coherent pistils. No stipules to leaves, . . . Saxifrage F, 

Simple, one-celled pistils, ...... Pulse F, 

One compound pistil, more than one stigma, style or cell. 

One style with top slightly cleft or else entire; (in Cress F. no style 
or very short.) 

Little chinks at the top of the anthers, or anthers 

opening by one chink across the top, . . Heath F. 

Longitudinal anthers; opening lengthwise. 

Stamens growing on the calyx. Herbs, . . Lythrum F, 

Two long and four short stamens on receptecle. Herbs, Cress F. 
Plants woody. Few-seeded fruit. 

Four long petals and less stamens, . Fringe-tree F. 

Petals broad, stamens same number, . . Staff-tree F, 

Two to five-cleft style or from two to six sessile stigmas. 

Fruit and ovary one-celled and 

one-seeded. Shrubs, . . Sumach F, 

Three seed-bearing places, two seeds oa 

each, . . Pin-weed F, 

Many seeded. Separate stamens. 

Pod with seeds growing in the centre. 

Opposite leaves, . . Pink F, 

Seeds growing on the sides or bottom 

of pod, . . Saxifrage F. 

Berry long-stalked with seeds along 
the walls. 

Stamens united by their fila- 
ments into one set, Passion-Jhwer F, 
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Two to five or more cells in ovary. 

Stamens and stigmas sessile; four to six. 
Compound opposite leaves, three styles, , 
Two styles or long stigmas. Yrmt has two 

little wings, 
Five styles or one divided into five. 

Five stamens; pod generally with ten cells, 
Ten stamens; five-celled pod. Com- 
pound leaves. 
Ten stamens (some without anthers) ; 
five styles grow to a long head, but 
when ripe they split away carry- 
ing the five little one-seeded pods 
with them, 



J/oify K 
Bladdtr-nut F. 

Maple F. 



flax F. 



IVood'Sarrel F. 



Geranium F* 



II— MONOPETALOUS DIVISION. 



The petals of the corolla more or less united into one piece. 

A. — Calyx tube coherent, or corolla g^rowins on the ovary. 



Anthers of the stamens united. 

Filaments separate. Flowers grow in heads with an involucre of little 
leaves resembling the calyx, ...... 

Filaments are somewhat joined, flowers scattered. 
Corolla split down one side. Flowers are perfect, 
Regular corolla; juicy, tender vines with tendrils. Plowers not perfect. 
Stamens distinct and 

Growing on corolla. Whorled leaves or growing opposite. 

Opposite leaves without stipules. Flowers in heads with an involucre. 
Opposite leaves with no stipules. Scattered flowers or if in heads without an 
involucre. 
Five-lobed corolla. Stamens two or three, less than lobes, . 
Stamens one fewer or the same number as corolla-lobes. 

Here may be found, ...... 

Whorled leaves with no stipules, \ 

I * * * * * 

Stipulate c pposite leaves, ) 

Not on but growing with the regular corolla. 

Corolla lobes and stamens the same number. 



Composile F, 

Lobelia F. 
Gourd F, 



Teazel /^ 



Valerian F, 

Honeysuckle F, 

Mirabilis F, 

Madder F. 



Herbs, ..... 

Twice the number of stamens as lobes of corolla. 
Plants woody, .... 



} Campanula F. 
(^Bell-Flmver F) 

. Huckleberry F. 
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B.— Calyx free or corolla below the ovary. 

i. — Always more stameiia than petals. 

Compound leaves. One-celled pod. Irregular flowers generally. 
Generally ten stamens, but more if the flower is regular, 
Four united petals. Six stamens arranged in two sets, 

Palmately-divided or simple leaves. Stamens are united by their filaments into a 

Simple, undivided leaves. Stamens distinct or joined at base, 

Many stamens united with the base of the petals, .... 
Four times or twice as many stamens as petals and borne on the corolla, . 
Twice as many stamens as petals and not on corolla. 



Pulse F. 
Fumitory F, 

Mai I (no F, 

Camellia F, 
Ebony F, 
Heath F, 



Leadwort F, 
Primrose F. 

Heath F. 



Milkweed F. 
Dogbane F, 

Holly F. 



2. — Stamens ajid regular corolla lobes same number^ sometimes six or seven^ but generally 
four or Jive, 

Stamens opposite the petals or the divisions of the corolla. 

Calyx tunnel-shaped; five petals slightly joined; five styles. 

One style (petals generally united), .... 

Stamens not opposite the divisions or lobes of corolla. Five; seldom four; 
And not borne on petals, but on receptacle 

Anthers somewhat united with the stigma, and adhering to 
petals. A milky juice. Each flower has two ovaries and 
pods. 

Filaments form a tube : stigma attached to anthers. 
Filaments and anthers free, merely around the stigma, . 
Adhere to petals, and free from the stigma. 

Four to six sessile stigmas. Deeply-cleft but short corolla, no style, 
Four-lobed ovary making four akenes when ripe; aromatic leaves, 
growing opposite ; four stamens. One, sometimes two styles, some- 
times 2 or 3 cleft, . . . . . . . Sage or Afint F. 

Alternate leaves, not spicy. Five stamens, . . Borrage F, 

Seeds on the walls of one-celled ovary and pod, 

Lobed or cut leaves. Two-cleft style at top, . . Waterleaf F, 

Entire opposite leaves or if alternate with three simple leaflets, Gentian F. 
OysLTy and fruit two-celled, sometimes more. 

Four long stamens; flowers grow in crowded spikes, . . Plantain F. 

Five stamens; a many-seeded pod or berry. 

Flowers somewhat irregular. One simple style, . Figwort F. 

Flowers generally regular; stamens equal, . . . Nightshade F» 

Five stamens; a few-seeded pod. 

Twining herbs. Large seeds, .... Convolvulus F, 

Spreading or upright herbs. Style cleft at top in three, Polemonium F, 

3. — Stamens fewer than sepals or petals; generally two or four. 

Irregular, generally two-lipped corolla. 

Four-lobed ovary, in fruit making four akenes. 

Square stems with spicy leaves, growing opposite, . 
Four-celled, four-seeded ovary and fruit. Four stamens, . 
One-celled ovary, forming one akene. Four stamens. 



. Sage or Mint F, 
Vervain F, 
Vervain F. 
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Ovary forms a one-celled pod with several seeds on the walls. No green 

icaveSy «  • • • 

Ovary forms a two-celled pod. Seeds large and winged, 
Ovary and fruit containing four or five irregular cells and many large 

Ovary a two-celled pod, with few or many small seeds. 
Regular corolla. Plant woody. Two stamens. 

Four-parted or four-lobed corolla, . . • 

Salver-shaped five lobed corolla, • • • 



Broom- Rape F. 
Bigonia F, 

Bigonia F» 
Figioort F, 

Olive F, 
yessamim F. 



Ill— AF*BTALOUS DIVISION. 

No corolla and sometimes no calyx. 

A.— Flowers not In Catkins or Catkin-like heads. 

i. — Many seeds in one ceil of ovary and fntit. 



Ovary six-celled with the tube of calyx coherent, 

Ovary five-celled with calyx free. 

Five-celled pod also with five little horns, . 
Three-celled pod, or three styles or more and one cell. 
Simple one-celled pod or berry, . . . 



Birthwort F. 



Ditckzvori in Stonecrop F. 
Carpeiweed, eU.^ in Pink F, 

Crowfoot F. 



2. — One or tico seeds in each cell of ovary or fruit. 

Flowers with more than one distinct pistil. 

Calyx resembles the petals. Stamens borne on the receptacle, 
Calyx present and bearing the stamens. Stipulate leaves. 
One simple pistil or two or more grown into one with united ovaries. 

Ten styles. Berry ten-seeded, .... 
Two or three pistils. 

Herbs with entire leaves and stipules like sheathes, , 
Herbs with distinct stipules, and cleft or compound leaves. 
Herbs. Not stipulate and 

With no scaly bracts. Small greenish flowers, . 
The flowers have scaly bracts around and among them, 
frees or shrubs. Leaves opposite. P>uit like a pair of keys. 
Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves with stipules. 

Stamens borne on calyx throat and not opposite the lobes. 
Stamens at base of sepals, .... 

Style, one, cleft at top. Leaves pinnate. ?Vuit, a key, 
Style, one. Simple, or a sessile stigma. 

Calyx shaped like a cup or tube, and colored like a corolla. 

Stamens eight on the tube. Shrubs with simple leaves, 



Crowfoot F, 
Rose F, 

Pokeweed F, 

Buckwheat F. 
Hemp F. 

Goosefoot F, 

Amaranth F, 

Maple F. 

Buckthorn F. 

Elm F. 

Ask in Olive F, 



Mezereum F. 
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Stamens foui, borne on throat. 

Shrubs with compound leaves, . , . , Burnel in Ron F. 

StameoE five or less, not on calyii. Funnel-ahaped calyx, 
resembling a monopelalous corolla; and a cup outside 
that, looking like a calyx. 
Herbs with opposite leaves, ..... Mirabilis F. 

Six sepals, colored and shaped like petals; from nine lo twelve stamens 
t with valvate antheis, opening by little doors. 

Trees or shrulis, aromatic, ..... Latirtl F. 

Three to five greenish sepals in the sterile flower; three to five stamens. 
Flowers either with only stamens only all pistils, or 

with both stamens and pistlb, .... Nttllt F. 

—Flowers of one or both kinds on Catkin or Catkln-like heads. 

Herbs twining, bearing dioecious flowers. Short catkin of fertile flowers, . Hop-in-Hemp F. 
Trees or shrubs. 

Staminate flowers in catkins. 

Pinnate leaves. Ovary and fruit (a sort of stone fruit), with no 

involucre, Walnul F. 

Simple leaves. Fruit a nut in a Utile involucre like a cup, . Oak F. 

Sterile and fertile Howeis in a cIok head or catkin. 
Palmately-lobed or veined leaves. 

In the fertile flowers the four-cleft calyx becomes berry- 
like, ..... Mulberry, tic, in Nittlt F. 

Round heads of flowers vrith no calyx, . . Plant-tree F, 

Pinnately-veined leaves. 

Sterile or fertile flowers «ith one scale to each. Many-seeded pod, WHleru! F. 
Both kinds of flowers, with one scale for t«o or more of the 

fertile flowers, ...... Birth F. 

One fertile scale to each flower. One-seeded fruit, . . S-aieel-Calt F. 



FLORA. 



I. ENDOGENS OR HONOCOTYLBDONS. 

Stem has its fibres in threads ; leaves 
parallel- veined ; flowers usually in 
threes or sixes, never in fives ; the 
plaatlet bos one cotyledon. 

If your flower, you find to be an Endo(/en 
(or a monocotyledon) , see lielow. 



II. EXOGENS OR DICOTYLEDONS.— Stem 

with pith ill the centre ; leaves netted- 
veined; (lowers usually in fives or 
fours, rarely in threes ; the plantlet has 
two cotyledons. 

If your flower, you And to be an Exogen (or 
a dicotyledon) , see next page. 



ENDOGENS. 

Having decided that your plant is an Endogen, or i 



Monocotyledon, next find if it is 



1. Spadix-like. — With the flowers col- 
lected into a thick, close spadix. 



2. Petal-like. — Flowers not in a spadix, 
but more like petals. 



t. Husfc-llke. — Flowers not ii 
but enclosed in a husk. 
straw or rushes. 

If Spadix-like, see ne.xt page. 

If Fetal-like, see next page. 

If Husk-like, see page 6», 
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EXOCENS. 

Having decided that your plant is an Extyeti, we must next see if it belongs to the 



1. Apetalous. — Having no petals at all, 
and sometimes no calyx. The bios- j 
soms of many trees are aiwtalons. ' 

3. MonOpetaloOS. — Corolla united into 
one piece, as in tlio Morning 01017. 



i. Polypetalous- — Having more than 
one [jetal — as in the Violet, the But- 
tei^cnp, or tlie Trillium. 

If your plant is upetalona, see next page. 

If your plant is moHojietaloun, see page 70. 

If your plant is jmli/petalous, see page 73. 



L^^ 



ENDOGENS. 



SPADIX-LIKE. 






rube with timple ri 
corona. 



. ARl'M FAHILT. — Herbs. Smnll nnd croi 

Kenenilly nnkeii. Fruit a berry. Or, the rp 
liaa 110 apatlie, ami tlie flowers ni'e covered with 
s. covering of sli parii'. Aoltl Juice. LeBve« bo 
nettetl-velneil as to seem to be oiogeiM, 

, CAT-TAIL FAniLT. — Herbs. Linear, swonl-shapeil 
1«;ive». email ati<i crowded flowers. Spnilli 
withoat a Bpalhe. No perianth. Fruit In akene. 
Mnrtih or water plaiite. 



4. PICKEBEL.WEBD FAXILT. — Spadl 



x-lobed. Herbs, 



PETAL- LIKE. 



WATEB PLANTAIN Flowers on scapea. Perianth 

free from Ihe nvnry, Imwrled onder the ovary. 
Three greenlBh sepals. Three distinct and white 
or colored petals. Six to nmny Htnmene. 

Many pistils In u ring. Akenes. Leaves, Inn oa- 
shft]>ed. oblong, heart-shaped or arrow-shaped. 



ind In 
TBILLIVK 

Thr 
pistil 



rsheai 



d perl 



— PerlAntli Inserted under the 



!t flOwi 



green aejiuls. Three colored petals. One 
Three slyles, or close-Bitting atlgmas. Leaves 



Simple c-teni 
Netted .veln< 



gPlDEB-nVBT PAXILT. — Perianth below the ovary. 

Thr.'C Ri-een sepals, and three generany bine or 
i)uri>lo petals. Pistil one. One slender style. 
Leaves alternate. Parallel- veined, and sbenthlng 
at the base. Small, three-celled .. _ . 






■day. 



PICKEBELWEED.— Peilantn free — below the ovary. 

Sli petal-like leavea in two rank a. three outside 
anil (hrce Inside; or slx-lobed, (sometimes (onr- 
lobed) all colored alike. Stamens three oralx,— 
three on one side ol flower, much shorteT than the 
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6. GBEEN-BBIEB FAMILY.— Perianth below the OTar>^ 

Stamens six, or as many as there are parts to tbe 
perianth. 

Leaves alternate, with tendriU. Three styles, or 
close-sitting stigmas. Usually six petal-like leaves 
In two rows as in the Indian Cucumber-root and 
Pickerel- Weed. Anthers turn out, leaves altemate. 
The flowers are dioecious, that is, some flowers 
have stamens without pistils, others pistils with- 
out stamens. 

7. COLCHICUH.— Perianth tree Irom the ovary. Sta- 

mens sIa:, or as many as the divisions, all alike. 

Anthers tuiTied outward. 

Leaves alternate, vnthout tendrils. 

Flowers perfect. Styles three or three-cleft. 
Otherwise like the Greenbrier. 

S. LILT FAMILY.— Parallel- veined leaves, sessile or 
sheathing. Perfect, regular flowers. 

Perianth free, under the ovai'y. Stamens six, or 
as many as the parts of the perianth. 

Anthers turned inward. Style one, with one or 
lAree stigmas. 

•. AMABYLLI8 FAMILY.— Herbs with generally naked 
stems and long, linear leaves. Perianth clings to 
the ovary. Stamens six. Anthers turned inwards. 
Flowers regular or nearly so. Pods, three-celled. 



10. IBIS FAMILY.— Perianth clings to the ovary. Sta- 

mens three. Anthers turned out. Flowers often 
irregular. 

Herbs. The perfect flowers regular or irregu- 
lar. Three-celled ovary forming a many-seeded 
pod. One style with three flat or petal-like stig- 
mas. 

11. OCR 18 FAMILY.— Perianth clings to the ovary. 

Stamens one or two. Flowers irregular, of singu- 
lar shapes. 
The stamens are Joined to the style of the pistil. 



HUSK-LIKE. 

Harlng decided that your plant belongs to the Husk- 
like class, find to what Family it belongs. 

1. BU8M FAMILY.— Husks in a whorl to each flower 

like a calyx. Six parts in the husk covering. 

2. 8ED6E FAMILY.— One husk for each flower. Flow- 

er on the axil. Flowers into heads or spikes. 

8. 6BAS8 FAMILY.— Husks two, or four to each flower. 
Arranged in two sets. 



EXOGENS. 



APETALOUS. 

Having decided that your plant is Apetalons, next 
learn if its 

1. Flowers are in catkins ; or if its 

2. Flo wei*s are not in catkins. 
If in catkins, see page 64. 

If not in catkins, see page 65. 



IN CATKINS. 

Having decided that the flowers are in catkins, next 
find the family to which the plant belongs. 

1. HOP-IN- NETTLE FAMILT.—Twiuing herbs. Some 
parts of the blossom borne on some trees, the 
other parts on other trees. Fertile flowers only in 
short catkins. Leaves heart-shaped and lobed. 

8. WALNUT FAMILY.— Trees or shrubs. Sterile flowers 
only in catkins. Flowers entire borne on the same 
tree. The fertile ones single or few together at 
the end of a shoot. Leaves have their leaflets ar- 
ranged along the sides of a main stalk. A stone 
fruit without a cup. . 

8. OAK FAMILY. — Like the Walnut except that tlie 
leaves are simple, and straight-veined with decid- 



uous stipules. The sterile flowers in slender catr 
kins, and the nuts are in cups (acorns). 

4. NETTLE FAMILY.— Both kinds of flowers in catkins 

or close heads, with a regular calyx tree from the 
ovary, which torms a one-seeded fruit. Leaves 
palmaiely veined or lobed. Calyx tour-cleft in the 
fertile flowei*8, becoming berry-like. (Mulberry, 
etc.) Trees or shrubs. 

5. PLANE TBEE FAMILY.— Same as Nettle FamUy, ex- 

cept that there is no calyx, and the flowers are in 
round heads. Sterile flowers with short stamens 
and club-shaped scales Intermined. Fertile ones 
with little scales and ovaries, which form club- 
shaped akenes. 

6. WILLOW FAMILY.— Trees or shrubs. Both kinds of 

flowers in catkins or close heads. Leaves pinnate 
veined, altemate and simple. Wood soft and 
light, covered with bitter-tasting bark. Flowers, 
some parts on one scale, and other parts on the 
other scale. Many seeds in the pod. 

7. BIBCH FAMILY.— Like the Willow Family, except 

that the flowers are entire, two or more ot them 
under each scale. Four stamens and a small ca- 
lyx in sterile flower. Fertile flower with two long 
stigmas and a two-celled ovary becoming a scale- 
like akene or small key. # 
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SWEET-QALE FAJIILT.- Catkins like tbe Bircb, 
except there in only one entire flower under eacli 
scale, and the frait is one-seeded. The leaves are 
fragrant. Fruit, a nut or dry drupe. 



NOT IN CATKINS. 

Having decided that the flower is not contained in a 
catkin, next find whether 

1. The seeds are many in each cell of the ovary ; or 

2. The seeds only one or two in each cell. 
If many in each cell, see below. 

It only one or two in each cell, see below. 



SEEDS, MANY IN EACH CELL. 

Having now decided that the seeds are many in each 
cell, n»ixt find the family to which tbe plant belongti. 



1. 



S. 



8. 



4. 



BI&THWOBT FAaiLT.— Calyx, threelo bed with its 
lube coherent to tbe six-celled ovary or seed-cra- 
dle. Herbs or twining vines with large perfect 
fl'iwers. Heart-shaped or kidney -shaped leaves, 
entire, alternate, on a long footstalk, or from a 
rootstalk at the surface of the ground. 

SrONECBOP FAHILT.— Calyx free from the ovary, 
fod flve-celled, five-horned. Flowers with five 
sepals, no petals, five pistils grown together below. 
Thin, lance-shaped loaves. (Ditchwort). 

PIDTK FAHILT.- Small or low herbs. Calyx free 
from ovary. Pod tlireecelled, or one-ceiled with 
three or moro bty les. Sepals teparutc ur nearly so, 
petals witliout claws, spreading (somelimes want- 
ing.) Flowers regular, small, generally white. 
(Carpet weed). 

CftOWFOOT FAMILY. — Calyx free from ovary. 
Simple one-celled pod or berry. Herbs or some- 
times wooily plants. Parts of the flower all dis- 
tinct and borne on the receptacle. Petals of odd 
shapes or sometimes wanting; stamens more than 
twelve. 



ONE OR TWO SEEDS IN A CELL. 

Having decided that there are only one or two seeds 
in a cell, next find the family to which the plant 
belongs. 

I. CBOWFOOT FAMILY.— Pistils more than one to the 
flower, and separate from each other. Calyx 
present and petal-like. Many stamens on the re- 
ceptacle. 



2. BOSE FAMILY.— Pistils more than one, and sepa- 
rate from each other. Calyx present and the 
stamens inserted on it. Leaves with stipules and 
alternate, regrular flowers. Petals Ave (sometimes 
wanting). Stamens about ten. 

8 POKEWEED FAMILY. — One pittUt either simple, or 
formed by two or more, their ovaries united. 

Alternate, oblong leaves. Raoemed flowers 
growing opposite the leaves. 

Five white, petal like sepals, rounded and con 
cave. Ten stamens under ovaiy. 
Ten styles. Short and separate. Fruit, a ten- 
seeded berry, dark crimson. 

4. BUCKWBEAT FAMILY.— Pistil like that of the Poke- 
weed. Styles or stigmas two or three. 

Flowers mostly perfect, calyx of four or six 
sepals separate or slightly Joined. Three to nine 
stamens borne on the sepals. Fruit a one-seeded 
akene. 

Herbs, with sheathes for stipules, an£ entire 
leaves. 

6. HEMP FAMILY. — Pistil like that of the Poke weed. 
Styles or stigmas two or three. Herbs with sep- 
arate utipulest and compound or cleft leaves. 
Tough flbrous bark. 

Flowers dioecious. Sterile flowers in compound 
racemes or panicles with flve sepals and flve 
stamens. Fertile flowers crowded, with only one 
sepal and two long stigmas. 

6. GOOSEFOOT F4MILY. — Pistil like the Pokeweed. 

Styles or e»tigmas two to flve, Herbs without 
stipules and mthout Hcaly bracts. Flowers small and 
greenish. One to flve ntamens on calyx, which 
encloses a one-celled and one-seeded ovary. 

7. AMABANTH FAMILY.— Like the Goosefoot through- 

out, except that it has scaip bracts around the flow- 
ers. Bracts bright colored. Herbs. Fruit a pod 
one seeded and opens around the middle, the 
upper part falling off as a Ud. 

8. MAPLK IX SOAP BEKRY FAMILY.— Opposite leaves 

and the Iruit a pair of keys. One pistil. Two or 
three sllgmay. Often no petals but the calyx petal- 
like. 

9. BUCKTHOEN FAMILY.— Shrubs or trees. Alternate 

leaves and stipules falling olT when ripe. 

Stamens on the throat of the calyx, or on fleshy 
cup which lines the throat and nUeniating with its 
sepals. One pistil. Two orthree styles or stigmas. 
Fruit of two to flve cells, 1 large seed in each cell. 

10. ELM IN NETTLE FAMILY. — Alternate biiiiplo 

leaves, falling stipules. Maaiens on bottom of 
the calyx. Alternate leaves. Stylos or stigmas 
two or three. Pistil one. Fruit, a thin key winged 
all round. Flowers come before the leaves. 
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ll* OLITE FAMILY.— Pistil one; style one; stigma two- 
lobed. Fruit, a key, winged at top or all round. 
Leaves pinnate. (Ash). 



HEZEREUX FAMILY.— Pistil one; style one; or a 
dose-sitting stigma. Calyx tubular or cup-shaped, 
colored like a corolla. Eight or ten stamens on 
a tube. Simple leaves. Bark tough and acrid. 
Perfect flowers. A shrub. Fruit, a berry. 

ROSE FAMILY.— Pistil one ; style one, or a close 
sitting stigma. Calyx tube or cup-shaped, colored 
like a corolla. Stamens four. On the throat. 
Herbs. Leaves compound. (Burnett. ) 



14. HIRABILI8 FAMILY.— Pistil one; style one, or a 
close-sitting stig^na. Calyx tube or cup-shaped. 



18. 



Stamens five or less — on the receptacle. Calyx, 
funnel-shaped. A cup outside of the calyx which 
looks like a little calyx. Herbs. Opposite leaves. 
Heart-shaped, long-stalked. 

16. LAUREL FAMILY.— Pistil one ; one style, or a close- 
sitting stigma; calyx of six petal-like sepals which 
are colored like a corolla. Stamens nine ortwelve. 
Anthers open by uplifted valves. Sweet-smelling 
shrubs or trees. 

16. NETTLE FAMILY. — Pistil one; style one, or one 
close-sitting stigma. Calyx in the sterile flower 
is made up of from three to flve greenish sepals. 
Stamens the same number. Whole flower some- 
times on the same plant, sometimes not. Herbs, 
shrubs or trees with stipules. Ovary a one seeded 
fruit. 



MONOPETALOUS. 



Having decided that your plant Is Monopetalous, 
next learn whether its 

1. Corolla is on the ovary, with the tube of the calyx 
Clinging close ; or whether its 

2. Corolla is on the receptacle below the ovary, with 
the caiyx tree. 

If the corolla is on the ovary, see below. 

If the corolla Is below the ovary, see next page. 



COROLLA ON THE OVARY. 

Having decided that the corolla Is on the ovary, next 
And the Family to which it belongs. 

1. COMPOSITE FAMILY. — Stamens united by their 
anthers. 
Flowers in heads ^ with a calyx-like cup. 

I. LOBELIA FAMILY. — Stamens united by their an- 
thers and also by their fllaments more or less. 
Corolla irregular, split down one side. Flowers 
perfect and not in heads. HerhS) milky Juice. 
Leaves alternate. Scattered flowers. 

8. €H)17RD FAMILY.— Stamens united as in the Lobelia 
family. Corolla regular. Juicy-vined with ten- 
drils. Flowers perfect, and not in heads. Calyx- 
tube of fertile flowers coherent to ovary. Petals 
often united into one and joined with or borne on 
calyx. Curiously shaped anthers. 

4. TEASEL FAMILY.— Stamens separate, and inserted 
on the corolla. Leaves opposite. 



Xo stipules. Head of flowers with a cup. Herbs 
bract under each blossom. Funnel shaped corolla, 
four or flve lobed, bearing four stamens. Fruit an 
akene with one hanging seed. 

5. TALERIAN FAMILY. — Stamens separate and In- 

serted on the curolla. Leaves opposite without 
stipules. Head, if any, without involucre or cup. 
Stamens two or three less than there are petals in 
the corolla. Herbs with strong-scented roots. 
Flowers small, or purplish. 

6. HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY. — Stamens separate, and 

insei-ted on the corolla. Leaves opposite without 
stipules. Stamens of the same number as the 
petals of the corolla, or one less. See also the 
Mirabilis Family. 

7. MADDER FAMILY.— Is like the Honeysuckle, except 

that the leaves are opposite with stipules, or 
whorled without stipules. 

• 

8. CAMPANULA FAMILY.— Stamens separate; inserted 

with but not on the corolla. Stamens as many as 
the petals of the regular corolla. Corolla flve- 
lobed, cells of pod and stigmas three to flve. 
Herbs. 

9. HUCKLEBERRY FAMILY.— Stamens separate. In- 

setted with but not on the corolla. Stamens twice 
as many as the lobes of the corolla. Woody 
plants. One style and stigma. Anthers of two 
nearly separate cells, tapering upwards into a 
narrow tube, which opens at the top. 
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COROLLA BELOW THE OVARY. 

Having decided that the corolla is below the ovary, 
next leani whether 

a. The stamens are more in number than the petals 
of the corolla : or whether 

b. Tlie stamens are of the same number as the petals 
of the corolla. 

c. Tlie stamens always less than the petals. 
If the stamens are more, see next page. 

If the stamens are the same, see below. 
If the stamens are less, see next page. 



STAMENS SAME NUMBER AS 

PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are the same In 
number as the petals, next And the family to which the 
plant belongs. 

1. LEADWOBT FAMILY. — Stamens Ave, one opposite 

each petal or each division of the corolla. Five 
styles. Cup-like calyx. Petals almost separate, 
and live in number. One-seeded ovary. 

2. PBIHB08E FAMILY. — Stamens five, one opposite 

each petal or division of the corolla, and borne on 
the tube. One style. Petals sometimes almost 
distinct — not always. One-celled ovary or pod 
with one-seed bearing line rising from its base 
bearing many or f^w seeds. 

5. HSATH FAMILY.— Stamens not in fi*ont of the petals 

and numbering usually five, or rarely four. 

Stamens inserted on the receptacle. 

Anthers open by a small hole at the top of each 
cell. 

4* MILKWEED FAMILY.— Pods, a pair of man5'-seeded 
follicles : seeds with silky down at one end. Sta- 
mens not in front of the petals. Inserted on the 
corolla, and connected more or less with the stig- 
ma. Milky Juice, tough bark. Two ovaries and 
two pods to each flower. 

Anthers lightly adhering to the stigma, and the 
grains of pollen cohering into a waxy mass. Flow- 
ers in simple umbels. Filaments united In a 
tube. 

6. DOGBANE FAMILY. — Stamens not In front of the 

petals. Inserted on the corolla. Anthers only 
surrounding the stigma. Filaments distinct. Sta- 
mens connected more or less with the stigma. 
Leaves opposite, entire. Two ovaries. Stigma 
and often the styles united into one. Corolla, flve- 
lobed and one edge In, the other out (convolutej in 
bud. 



6. HOLLY FAMILY.— Stamens four to six, not in front 

of corolla, but alteraato with its divisions and at- 
tached to the very ba^e of corolla. Anthers open 
lengthwise. Inserted on the corola free from the 
sHgma. ho style. Stigmas four, five or wlx. Corol- 
la very short, deeply cleft. Trees or shrubs with 
altera ate leaves, and small, regular, (often polyg- 
amous) flowers. 
Fruit, a ben-j-llke drupe with firom four to six 

seed-like stones. 

7. 8AGE OB MINT FAMILY.— Stamens in pairs, two long 

and two bhorter (sometimes but two) and not in 
front of petals. Inserted on the two-lipped or Ir- 
regular corolla, free from the stigma. One style, 
rarely two; sometimes a cleft style. 
Ovary deeply lobed, forming four akenes as It 

ripens. 
Four stamens. Sweet-smelling leaves. Leaves 

opposite. 

The leaves are more or less dotted with small 
glands, containing an oil. 

8. BOBBAGE FAMILY.— Stamens not in front of pet- 
als of the corolla. Five petals. Five-leaved calyx. 
Ovary four-lobed, making four akenes. Flowers 
In one-sided, raceme-like clusters, coiled up at the 
tip, unfolding as the blossoms open. Inserted on 
the corolla free from the stigma. One style, rarely 
two; sometimes clett. 8tamens;!rc. Leaves aW«r- 
na/«, entire. Not sweet-smelling. Herbs com- 
monly rough. 

9. WATEB-LEAF FAMILY.— Stamens not In front of 

corolla. Inserted on the corolla free trom stigma. 
One style, rarely two ; sometimes cleft. Ovary and 
pod one-celled. Seeds on the walls of the ovary. 
Leaves lobed or cut. Style cleft In two parts. 

10. GENTIAN FAMILY.— Stamens, Insertion, style, 

ovary, pods, seeds like the Waterleaf. Flowers 
regular, large and showy — stamens as many as 
the corolla lobes. 

Leaves entire and opposite, or alternate with three 
little leaflets. 

11. PLANTAIN FAMILY.— Stan ens, Insertion, style and 
stigma one, slender, same as the Waterleaf. Ovary 
and fruit with two or more cells. Four long sta- 
mens. Flowers in a close spike or spadlx. Pods 
opening crosswise, and the top falling off as a lid, 
and the loose partition falling out with the seeds. 
Leaves generally with strong ribs. 

12. FIGWOBT FAMILY.— Stamens, Insertion and style 

like the Waterleaf. Ovary and fruit with two or 
more cells. Stamens four, two long and two short 
or only two perfect ones — rarely five pres- 
ent. Pod or berry contains many seeds. Flowers 
not quite regular. Style entire. 
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NIGHTSHADE FAaiLT.— Style one, rarely two; 
sometimes cleft. Ovary and fnilt two or more 
cells. Stamens five. Pod or berry many-seeded. 
Flower regular. Stamens all alike. Stamens, 
insertion same as tlie Waterleaf. Herbs or some- 
times shrubs with a colorless, bitter, often poison- 
ous juice. Leaves alternate. 

CONTOLTILUS FAfllLY.— Style one, rarely two; 
sometimes cleft. Ovary and fruit with two or 
more cells. 

Stamens five. Pod few seeded. Twining herbs. 
Seeds large. Stamens not in front of petals. In- 
serted on the corolla free from the stigma, same as 
in the Waterleaf. Calyx of five sepals, corolla 
flve-lobed or plaited. Pistil making a round pod 
with two or four cells, and one or two erect seeds 
from the bottom of each cell. 

POLEXONIUX FAMILY.— Stamens not in fi-ont of 
the petals or divisions of the corolla. Inserted on 
the corolla free from the stigma. One style, rarely 
two; sometimes cleft. Ovary and fimit with two 
or more cells. 

Stamens five. Style three-cleft. 

Erect or spreading lierbs. 



6. 



6. 



EBONT FAMILY.— Trees. Some kinds have axillary, 
staminate flowers, clustered with a four-cleft cor* 
olla, and about sixteen stamens, other kinds 
have single and large flowers with a four-Iobed 
corolla and eight stamens. Leaves simple, thick- 
ish- Calyx four cleft, thickish, i*ather large. 
Petals pale yellow, one pistil, four styles. Plum- 
like fruit, eatable when ripe, sweet and yellow, 
contains eight large, flat, bony seeds undivided. 
Stamens on the corolla, twice or four times as man^f 
as there are petals in the corolla. 

HEATH FAMILY .— Leaves simple, undivided. Sta- 
mens separate from the corolla, and twice cm manif 
as there are petals. 



STAMENS MORE THAN PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are more in num- 
ber, next And the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. PULSE FAMILY.— Leaves compound. Stamens ten 
or more, when the flowers are regular. Though 
usually the flowers of this family are very irreg- 
ular. 

8. FUMITORY FAMILY.— Leaves compound. Stamens 
six, in two sets. Petals four and united. Tender 
herbs; leaves altei'nate, compound. Calyx of two 
scale-like sepals. Irregular corolla with four 
petals more or less g^rown together. 

S. MALLOW FAMILY. Mucilage plants. Leaves sim- 
ple, or so divided as to form a hand at the end of 
the stalk. With stipules. Often an Involucel or 
little calyx outside the true one. 

Stamens many, all united so as to form a tube. 
Anthers kklney-sbai>ed, one celled. 

4« CAMELLIA FAMILY.— Shrubs or trees. Leaves sim- 
ple, undivided. Stamens united only at the bot- 
tom, or entirely separate. Siamens very many, 
adhering to base of the corolla. Anthers two- 
celled. Calyx of Ave overlapping sepals. Fruit a 
woody pod with three or six cells containing few 
large seeds. 



STAMENS LESS THAN PETALS. 

Having decided that the number of the stamens is 
less than the number of the petals, next And the family 
to which the plant belongs. 

1. MAQE OB MINT FAMILY Corolla more or less 

irregular; usually two lipped. Ovary fourlobed, 
making when ripe four akenes. Stems square^ 
Leaves opposite, and sweet-smelling. Two long 
and two short stamens, or only two penect. 
Herbs. 

2. YERTAIN FAMILY.— Corolla more or less irregular^ 

usually two-lipped, or unequally Ave-lobed (rarely 
four). Ovary and fruit four-celled, four-seeded 
with four stamens in pairs as in Sage or Mint 
Family. Also ovary one-celled, making one 
akene. Four btamens. 

8. BROOM RAPE FAMILY..— Corolla more or less ir- 
regular, usually two-lipped. Ovary and one-celled 
pod. Many seeded on the walls. No green leaves, 
but with scales in place of leaves. Yellowish or 
brownish throughout. 

4. BIONONIA FAMILY.— Corollas more or leas irreg- 

ular, usually two-lipped, and on receptacle, calyx 
tree. Leaves opposite. Flowers large and showy. 
Stamens same as in Sage or Mint Family. Ovary 
and pod two-celled with many large, winged 
seeds. Also ovar>' and fruit four or Avecelled 
with many large seeds. 

5. FIGWORT FAMILY.— Corolla more or less irregular, 

UMially two-lipped. Ovary and pol two-celled, 
with many or few small seeds. One style. Flowers, 
often showy. Stamens as in Sage or Mint Family, 
rarely Ave present. Herbs. 

6. OLIYE FAMILY.— Corolla regular. Stamens only 

two. Woody. Corolla four-lobed, ovary two- 
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celled with two ovules hanging: from the top of 
each cell. Shrub or tree with opposite leaves. 
Stamens two and short. Fruit often one-celled 
and one-seeded. 



JE8SAHINE FAMILY.— Corolla regular, flve-lobed» 
or salver-shaped. Two stamens. Woody. Ovary 
two-celled, but with two or three ovules erect 
irom the base of cells. 



POLYPETALOUS. 



Having decided that your flower is polypetalons, next 
decide if 

1. The stamens are more than ten ; or 

2. The stamens are ten or less. 

8. If the stamens are more than ten, see page 69. 

4. If the stamens are ten* or less than ten, see page 71. 



STAMENS MORE THAN TEN. 

Having decided that your stamens are more than ten, 
next And if 

1. The stamens are on the receptacle, free from the 

caiyx^ corolla and ovary ; or 

2. The stamens are connected with the petals and 

the petals borne on the receptacle ; or 
8. The stamens are borne on the calyx or Just where 

the calyx separates from the corolla. 
If the stamens are on the receptacle, free, see below. 
If the stamens are connected with the petaU, see next 
page. 
If the stamens are boinie on the calyx, see next page. 



STAMENS ON THE RECEPTACLE. 

Having decided that the stamens are on the recep- 
tacle, next find the family to which the plant belongs. 

1. CROWFOOT FAMILY .— Pistils more than one, en- 
tirely separate from each other. Herbs, or some- 
times slightly woody. Perfect flowers— parts 
separate and inserted on the receptacle. Leaves 
cut, toothed or sometimes compound. Stamens 
more than twelve. Petals sometimes wanting, or 
of odd shapes. Fruit akenes, pods or sometimes 
berries. 

8. WATERSHIELD FAMILY.— Pistils more than one and 
entirely separate one from the other. Herbs. Per- 
fect flowers — dull purple on a slender stem ris- 
ing in the water. Sepals and petals naiTOw, each 
tour. 12 to 18 stamens, leaves like a shield, the 
stem running from the middle. 



8. MOONSEED FAMILY.— Pistils more than one and 
separate from each other. Woody vines. Pistils 
found !n one flower, stamens in another. Leaves 
shield-shaped, but the stem nearer the edge than 
in the Watershield. Fruit a small drupe with a 
moon-shaped or kidney-shaped stone. Sepals and 
petals of the same color, and each from four to six. 

4. CDSTABD-APPLE FAMILY.— Pistils more than one 

entirely separate from each other. Small trees 
with perfect flowers. Flowers have six petals. 
Whole leaves. 

5. MAGNOLIA FAMILY.— Pistils many grown together, 

one above another on a receptacle. Trees or 
shrubs with strong-scented and bitter bark, leaves 
alternate, simple, never toothed, large thin stip- 
ules cover the buds but fall off early. Large flow- 
ers, one at the end of a branch, their sepals three 
and colored like the petals, and six petals in two 
rows or nine in three. Very many stamens with 
long anthers on the side of the filaments. Fruit a 
sort of cone. 

6. NELUMBO FAMILY.— Pistils several and sunk sep- 

arately in the flat top of a very flat broad recep- 
tacle. Sepals and petals in many ranks — alike — 
stamens under the pistils and falling off early. 
Fruit round, and eatable nuts. 

Leaves very large, round, attached underneath 
in the middle, cupped, rising out of the water as 
do the large greenish.yellow flowers from long 
stalks. 

7. CROWFOOT FAMILY. Pistils three to six. Ovaries 

partly gi*own together in a circle. A bladder-like 
pod of several cells. (Fennel flower.) 

8. MIGNONETTE FAMILY.— Pistils three to six growing 

together in a circle. One-celled pod with horns. 
Ovaries like the Fennel Flower. 

Herbs with alternate leaves and small, dull-look- 
ing flowers in a crowded raceme or spike. Sep- 
als four to seven, green and open In the bud- 
Petals four to seven, unequal on broad claws, the 
small blade cut into several naiTow slips. Stamens 
ten or more, turned to one side and borne on an 
enlargement of the receptacle. 
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9. BARBERRY FAMILY.— Pistils only one, though 
occasionally there may be more. The ovary how- 
ever is bimple, one-celled. Petals six to nine and 
quite large. Leaves one or two and having many 
lobes. Stamens the same number as petals and 
opposite eacli lobe on the receptacle. Anthers 
opening by uplifted valves or doors on each side. 
Root rather poisonous, but fruit eatable. 

10. CROWFOOT FAMILY.— Pistil one, though occasion- 

ullv there may be more than one. The ovary, 
however, is simple, one-celled. Petals four and 
irregular in shape, or else very small. Herbs or 
slightly woody plants. 

11. PUB8LANE FAMILY.— Pistil only one, at leaat hay- 

ing onl>'*one ovary, the ovary however is com- 
pound, and has many seeds on stalks on the floor 
of the cells. Rather fleshy herbs with entire 
leaves. Flowers only open in sunshine. Sepals 
two, petals Ave, with a stamen before each one, 
or many stamens. 

18. POPPY FAMILY.— Pistil one or at least only 
one ovary. Ovary compound, or if it ts simple — 
that is one-celled, it will have two or more groups 
of seed son the inner walls. Calyx falls token the 
fiower opens. There are less sepals (two rarely three) 
than petals. Juice, milky, yellow or reddish, 
bitter and poisonous. Stamens many on recep- 
tacle. 

18. LINDEN FAMILY. — Pistil and ovary like the 
Ptippy. Calyx lalls after the flower opens. One 
style. Several cells in the ovary. Five sepals 
which stand edge to edge iithe bud. Fruit is dry 
and one-seeded. Five cream-colored petals. Very 
many btamens in flve clusters. Anthers two- 
seeded. 

Leaves heart-shaped, often oblique at base. 
Flowers in small clusters on a hanging peduncle 
from the axil of a leaf and united part way with a 
narrow leaf-like bract. 

14. ORANGE FAMILY Like the Linden Family except 

that the sepals overlap in the bud, and the fruit is 
many-celled. 

15. ST. JOHN'8-WORT FAMILY.— Herbs or low shrubs. 

Pistils one, or at least one ovary. Ovary com- 
pound, or if not compound containing groups 
of seeds on the walls. Calyx does not fall off 
J^eaves opposite, and covered with transparent 
or dark-colored spots, on or both. Four or flve 
persistant sepals, petals the same number or 
more. Many stamens in three or four clusters. 
Five styles, separate or sometimes united. 

16. CISTU8 FAMILY.— Like the St. John's-wort, except 

that the ovary is one-celled, and the leaves are not 
spotted. 



17. 



18. 



SIDE-SADDLE FAMILY Pistil one or at least one 

ovary. Ovary compound, or if not compound, 
having groups of seeds on the inner walls. ( ialyx 
does iwt fall off. Leaves not spotted. Ovarj'' flve- 
celled. A bog-plant. Leaves pitcher-shaped. 
Style like an umbrella. Sepals flve, colored, and 
below the calyx are three small bractlets. Petals 
flddle-sbaped, curved inwards, flve-celled. Many 
stamens. 

WATER-LILY FAMILY. — Pistil only one, at least 
having one ovary. Ovary several-celled. Leaves 
not dotted; shield-shaped or deeply heart-shaped. 
Petals and stamens generally very many. Ko 
style. 



STAMENS CONNECTED WITH 

PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are connected with 
the bottom of the petals next And the Family to which 
the plant belongs. 



1. 



9. 



MALLOW FAMILY.— Filaments united In a long tube. 
The anthers are kidney-shaped. Ovary one-celled. 
Leaves palmately-veine<l with stipules. Petals 
united at base with tube of stamens. Often an 
outer calyx under the true one called an involucel. 
Showy flowers. 

CAMELLIA FAMILY. — Filaments united only with 
the base of the petals. The anthers are oblong. 
Ovary two-celled. 



STAMENS ON THE CALYX. 

Having decided that the stamens are on the calyXt 
next flnd the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. CAROLINA ALLSPICE FAMILY.— Many petals, and 

many rows ot them. Shrubs. Simple leaves. 
Purplish flowers. When bruised giving out a 
fragrance like strawberries. 

2. CACTUS FAMILY.— Petals in many rows. Leafless, 

except little scales or points, thick fleshy plants. 
Strange shapes. There are always many stamens, 
and usually many petals. A one-seeded ovary 
which in fruit becomes a berry. 

8. WATER-LILY FAMILY. — Many rows of petals. 
Large flowers on a long scape which with the 
leaves float on the surface of the water. Stamens 
many. 

4. ROSE FAMILY.— Four or flve petals, or sometimes 
six. Alternate leaves. Stipules. Stamens more 
than ten on the persistent calyx. 
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6. LTTRBUX FAMILY.— Petals four, five, or sometimes 
six. Leaves opposite but no stipules. Many- 
seedecl pods. One style. One stigma. A free 
cup-shaped calyx around the pod. Calyx of from 
four to seven teeth and as many additional pro- 
jections between the teeth. 

6. SAXIFRAGE FAMILY.— Petals four, Ave, sometimes 
six. Leaves without stipules. 

Styles or stigmas any number from three to 
eight. Calyx clings to the ovary. Shrubs. Leaves 
opposite. Several cells in the pod. {PhUadelphut), 

1. FUBSLANE FAMILY. — Like the Philadelphus, in 
petals, leaves, styles, and calyx. 

Herbs. Fleshy leaves. Pod one-celled, and 
opens like a box with a little lid. 



STAMENS TEN OR LESS. 

Having decided that the stamens are ten or less, next 
ask 

Is the corolla regular or nearly so? or 
Is the corolla irregular and the pistil one? 
If regular, see next column. 
If irregular, see below. 



1. 
2. 



IRREGULAR COROLLA. 

Having decided that the corolla is irregrular, next find 
the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. HORSE-CHESTNUT FAMILY.— Leaves opposite and 
arranged like a hand. Five teeth in the calyx. 
Shrubs or trees. Flowers in thick panicles. 
Ovary three-celled with a pair of ovules in each 
cell, only one or two i*ipening. 

« 
f . PULSE FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. Siipnles. 
Filaments often united. The anthers, however, are 
separate. The two lower petals are Joined or are 
very nearly Joined. Buttei'fly-shaped corolla. 
Simple pod, with one row ot seeds. 

8. TIOLET FAMILY.— Leaves alternate. Stipules. 
Short filaments. Five anthers which are Joined 
together by their edges around the pistil. The 
lower petal has a little sac at its base. A pod 
with three rows of seeds. Five petals, five 
sepals, one pistil. 

4. BALSAM FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. Calyx and 
corolla colored alike and hard to distinguish. 
Stipules none. Flower has one or two spurs. Five 
short anthers which are slightly Joined. Pods 
burst if touched into five coiling pieces. Five 
short stamens. 



6. INDIAN CRESS FAMILY.— Leaves alternate. No 
stipules. Stamens eight. Odd lUtle fruit of three, 
thick closed pieces. Calyx projecting with a long 
hollow spur behind, five-cleft, petal-like. Five 
petals ; two borne on calyx throat and the other 
three with claws. 



6. 



FUMITORY FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. No stip- 
ules. Six stamens, arranged in two sets, the mid- 
dle anther of each set is two-celled the side ones 
only one -colled. Closed flower. One-celled pod. 
The two inner petals with spoon-shaped tips stick- 
ing together over the anthers. The two outer 
petals larger with small spreading tips. 



REGULAR COROLLA. 

Having decided that the corolla is regular, or nearly 
so, next find the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. MOONSEED FAMILY.— Stamens and petals the same 
number, four or six. Bach stamen stands in tront 
of a petal. More than one pistil, all separate. 
Petals six. Flowers dicecious. Woody ollmbers, 
with alternate leaves. Sepals and petals of the 
same color and number. Fruit little drupes, with a 
moon-shaped or kidney-shaped stone. 

8. LEADWORT FAMILY.— Stamens and petals arranged 
like the Moonseed. One ovary with one pistil 
which divides into five separate styles. Dry, scaly, 
ftinnel-shaped calyx. 

8. RARRERRY FAMILY.— Stamens and petals like the 
Moonseed. Pistil and style one, though the style 
is sometimes cleft at the top. Petals six or eight. 
Anthers lift up like a little door. 

4. GRAPE TINE FAMILY.— Stamens, petals, pistil, like 
the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. Woody 
vines. Very small calyx with scarcely any lobes. 
Petals fall early. 

6. RUCKTHORN FAMILY. — Stamens, style and pis- 

til still like the Barberry. Anthers open length- 
wise; shrubs. Calyx not very large, and has four 
or five parts. 

PURSLANE FAMILY.— Stamens, style and pistil like 
the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. Herbs. 
Ovary and pod one-celled. Two sepals. Five 
petals. Three stigmas. 

7. PRIMROSE FAMILY.— Stamens, style and pistU still 

like the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. 
Herbs. Sepals the same number as the petals. One 
single style. One stigma. One-celled ovary or 
pod with one large seed-bearing line rising from 
its base and bearing few or many seeds. Regular 
perfect fiowers. 
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8. OOURD FAMILY.^ Stamens as many as tfiepetalSt and 

aUemaie with them, or twice as many, or of some 
uneqital number. 

Calyx clings to the ovary. Perfect Flowers. 

Three stamens more or less united. 
Tender herbs with alternate, radiate-veined leaves 
and with tendrils. 

9. CURB ANT FAXILT.— Stamens distinct. As many or 

twice as many as the petals. Shrubs, alternate, 
rounded and radiate- veined leaves. Many seeds in 
a one-celled berry. Calyx tube coherent with the 
ovary and continued above into a cup which is 
often colored like a corolla, and bears the five 
little petals and five stamens. 

It. SAXIFRAGE FAMILY.- Stamens dUtinct, Ave or 
more. As many or twice as many as the petals. 
Seeds many in a two-celled or a one-celled pod. 
Two styles. Pistils generally more or less united 
with the tube of the calyx and with each other. 
Petals five (rarely four) on the calyx. 

11. EVENING PRIMROSE FAMILY.- Stamens disthict. 
As many or twice as many as petals. Many seeds. 
Four-celled pod. One style. Four stigmas. Parts 
ot the flower in fours, calyx tube coherent with 
the four^celled ovary and prolonged above bearing 
few petals and four or eight stamens. 

18. CORNEL FAMILY.— Stamens distinct. As many or 
twice as many as petals. One to five seeds in each 
cell. Veiy hard to find the border of the calyx. 

Flowers in cymes or heads. Style one; stigma 
one. Shrubs or trees. Ovar>' a berry-like stone 
fruit. 

18. PARSLEY FAMILY.— Stamens distinct. Five petals 
and five stamens on the top of the ovary. As many 
or twice as many as petals. Seeds one to five in 
each cell. Leaves compound or much cut. Flow- 
ers in compound umbels. Styles two. Fruit, dry 
two-seeded, splitting when ripe, two akenes. Hol- 
low stems. 

14. ARABIA FAMILY.— Stamens distinct. As many or 
twice as many as petals. Seeds one to five in each 
cell. Shrubs or trees. Flowers in panicles or in 
simple umbels. Style three to five, rarely two. 
Fruit a berry. 

16. ST. JOBN*S-WORT FAMILY.— Herbs or low shrubs. 
Leaves simple, opposite, and dotted or punctured, 
acrid Juice. Four to six sepals which do not fall off. 
Stamens many in three or five clusters, borne on 
the receptacle. Styles two to five, sometimes sep- 
erate, sometimes Joined. One ovary or seed cradle. 
A pod either one-celled with two to five seed -bear- 
ing lines, or as many cells as seed-bearing lines. 

16. RUE FAMILY.— Calyx free from the seed-cradle or 
at least &om the fruit. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



28. 



24. 



Leaves dotted or punctured. Compound. Stamens 
on the receptacle as many or twice as many as 
the petals. Sharp-tasting. A strong-smelling oil 
in the dots of the leaves. 

ROSE FAMILY.— Like the Rue, except that there 
are no holes in the leaves. The alternate leaves 
have stipules. There is more than one pistil. Reg- 
ular fiowers. Petals generally five. Stamens ten 
or more inserted on the calyx. Seeds few, and 
the whole kernel Is embryo. 

STONECROP FAMILY.— Calyx free. Leaves with- 
out holes. Pistils four or five. Herbs. Leaves 
thick and fieshy. Flowers regular, perfect and 
symmetrical. Sepals, petals and pistils all the 
same number and separate. No stipules. Pod with 
few or many seeds. 

SAXIFRAGE FAMILY.— Calyx free. Leaves with- 
out holes. Pistils two, somewhat Joined, but 
nearly distinct. No stipules. Herbs ; leaves gener- 
ally alternate. Petals on calyx. Stamens five or 
ten generally. 

PULSE FAMILY.— Calyx ti*ee. Leaves without 
holes or transparent dots. Pistil one; simple, 
one-celled ovary. One style. One stigma. 

HEATH FAMILY. — Calyx free, corolla generally 
monopetalous. Leaves without holes. Style one, 
whole, or a little cleft at the top. Anthers opened 
by little holes or chinks at the top ; or anthers 
open across the top. 

Stamens fl'ee from corolla, and as many or twice 
as many as the petals. Fruit several -celled. 

LYTHRUM FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. Pis- 
til one, compound in some part. One whole style 
or a little cleft at the top. Anthers open length- 
wise. Herbs entire and mostly opposite leaves 
without stipules. Calyx does not fall off. Sta- 
mens on the calyx. 

CRESS FAMILY.— Calyx free from ovary. Four 
sepals. 

Pistil one, and compound in some one of Its 
pai-ts. One style which Is whole or a little cleft at 
its top. Anthers open lengthwise. Six stamens, 
two of them shorter than the other four. Stamens 
are on the receptacle. Herbs. Petals have little 
claws and spread so as to form the four arms of a 
cross. A partition stretches across the pod from 
the two thread-like placentas, and divides the pod 
into two cells . 

FRINGE-TREE (OLIVE.)— Calyx free from ovary, 
Corolla of four, very long, narrow petals, barely 
united at the base Flowers in slender-drooping 
panicles of snow-white blossoms. 

Pistil one, compound in some one of Its parts. 
Styleone, whole or a little cleft at its top. Anth- 
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fi6. 



S7. 



88. 



ers open lengthwise. Four long petals. Stamens 
less tban the number of the petals. Woody. Few 
seeds in the fruit. 

STAFF-TREE FAMILY .— Calyx firee from the ovary. 
One pistil compound In some one of its parts. 
One style either whole or a little cleft at the top. 
Anthers open lengthwise. Woody. Broad petals. 
Stamens the same in number as the petals. Pod 
colored of two to five mostly one-seeded cells, 
showy when ripe in autumn. 

Leaves simple, alternate or opposite. Stamens 
on an enlargement of the receptacle disc which 
fills the bottom of the calyx. 

SUMACH FAMILY.— Calyx troe trom the ovary. 
One pistil compound in some of its parti. Styles 
or close sitting stigmas two to six; or the style 
may be two-cleft or five-cleft. Ovary and fhilt 
one-celled, one-seeded. Shrubs. Flowers greenish- 
white or yellowish. Sepals, petals and stamens 
five. Stamens on a thickened part of the recep- 
tacle which fills the bottom of the calyx. 

FINWEED IN CISTUS FAMILY. — Calyx free from 
ovary. Pistil one, compound in some one of its 
parts. Styles or close-Mltting stigmas two to six ; 
or style two to five-cleft. Ovary nnd Irult one- 
celled, six seeded, on three little points on the wall. 

PINK FAMILY.— One pistil, compound in one or 
more of its parts. Styles or close-sitting stigmas 
two to six. Styles or stigmas generally separate, 
two to five. Several seeds in the centre of the 
pod. Opposite leaves. Herbs. Stamens not more 
than twice the number of petals or sepals, and 
often fewer on the receptacle or the calyx. 

SAXIFBAOE.— Calyx free from ovary. Pistil one, 
compound in some of its parts. Styles or close- 
sitting stigmas two to six, or style two to five- 
cleft. Several seeds. Seeds on the walls or the 
bottom of the pod. Stamens many. Herbs. 

PASSION FLOWER FAMILY. — Calyx free ftom 
ovary. Petals five, with a crown or ring of a 
double or triple fringe inserted on the base of the 
calyx* Pistil one, compound in some one of its 
parts. Styles or close-sitting stigmas two to six, 
or two to five-cleft. 

Many seeds along the walls of a long-stalked 
berry. Three or four rows. Stamens five, fila- 



ments partly Joined and making a long sheath on 
the slender stalk of the ovary. 

81. HOLLY FAMILY.— Calyx free fi-om the ovary. Pis- 
til one, compound in some of its parts. Ovary 
with two to five cells. Fruit a berry-like drupe. 
Stigmas and stamens close-sitting four to six. 
Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves and small 
regular axillary fiowers. 

88. BLADDERNUT FAMILY.— Calyx frejB from the ovary. 
Pistil one, compound in some of its parts. Styles 
three. Leaves opposite and compound, pinnate 
or with three leafiets, having stipules and little 
stipules (stipels). Ovary with two to five or more 
cells. Stamens five and alternate with the five 
petals. 

88. MAPLE FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. Ovary 
with two or five or more cells. Styles or long 
stigmaS;. Two stigmas. Two styles. Fruit two- 
winged. Pistil one, compound in some parts. 

84. FLAXFAMILY.— Calyx free firom the ovary. Sepals 

five, overlapping in bud. Pistil one, compound in 
some one of its parts. Ovary with two to five or 
more cells. 

Herbs with a tough fibrous Inner bark and sim. 
pie leaves. 

Styles or divisions of the style, five. Stamens 
five. Pod partly or completeb' ten-celled, and 
splitting when ripe into ten pieces with one seed 
on each part. Seeds oily. 

85. WOOD SOBBEL FAMILY.- Calyx free from the 

ovary. Pistil one, co'upound in some one of its 
parts. Small herbs with sour Juice. 

Ovary with two to five or more cells. Stamens 
ten. Five-celled pod. Compound leaves; three 
leaflets. 

86. GEBANIUM FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. 

Pistil one, compound in some one of its parts. 

Ovary with two to five or more cells. Styles 
five, or in five divisions. Stamens ten or fewer 
with anthers. Styles united with a long beak, then 
those styles split and branch off in horns when the 
pods are ripe. 

Five, small, one-seeded pods. Herbs or small 
shrubs with scented leaves, having stipules, the 
lower ones opposite. Sepals five overlapping. 
Petals five. 
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A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 



AN EXOGEN. 

POLYPETALOUS DIVISION. 
Stamens ten or less. 
Corolla Begrular, 

Stamens distinct. 



Calyx clings to the seed- 
cradle. 
Seeds one in each cell. 
A terminal flower. 



CORNEL FAMILY. 

Four Petals. 

Four Stamens. 

Four teeth for the calyx. 
One Style. 

Seed-cradle two-celled. 

Entire opposite leaTes. 



DWARF CORNEL OR BUNCHBERRY. 

A low herb. 

Four or six leaves near the top of stem. 
Grows In damp woods. 
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ROOT. 




LEAF. 


Kind 

Shape 

Duration 




Situation 

Arrangement 
on Stem 

Parts 

Kind 

Veining 

Outline 
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Base 
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Surface 
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Color 
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STEM. 
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Class 

Kind 

Texture 

Shape 

Height 

Surface 

Direction 

Juice 

Branches 
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FLOWER. 


Organ. 


— 
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Form, etc. 


Perianth 
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Leaves 
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Stamens 
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INFLORESCENCE. 


FRUIT. 


Kind 

Class 

Symmetry 

Regularity 

Perfectness 

Completeness 

Bracts 




Kind 
When Ripe 














SEEDS. 




Number 
Kind 










MOUNTED SPECIMEN. 

(Drawing or Tracing.) 




REMARKS. 
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CLASSinCATION. 



Order 

Class 

Division 

0) '^ Common 

I f 
Z J Scientific 



NOTES. 



Habitat 
Locality 
Date 
Number 



CHARACTERS OF THE ORDER. 



PART III. 



FAMILIES OF ENDOCENS. 



Flower in the c: 

I pluck you o 

Hold yoQ here, ro 



iDDled ivall 

; of the crannies, 

: and all In my hand. 



Little flower. — but If I could understand. 
What you are. root and all. iLnd all In all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

— Temntboh. 



The members of a flower family, like those of a human family, have certain family re- 
Bemblances, either in looks, or in manners, or in dbpositioii. 

ARUM FAMILY. 

There are six membei-s to this family, and 
they aie all rather tliieksei, fleshy people, 
rather sharp and acrid in their tastes. 

They have some very ilisagi'eeflble traits, 
which make them not vei'y much of favorites 
in iMlite society. For instance thei-e is the 

Skunk cabbage.— which Htan^ up in the 
early wprlnc as a very pri'tty little purple 
8padix : hut by and by as it ;irows older, tt 
^rows rather unpleasant. It spreails out 
Home ^eat coarse leaves, and has such an 
odor! Just like a skunk. 

INDIAN TURNIP— Or, to call It by the far 
prettier name which you children give it, 
" Jack-ln-tlie-Pulplt." has a spadix and such 
an odd little hood which It puUs over Its 
head. The apadlx looks for all the world as 
If it had fallen Into the flower, head jlrst. 
There are the blossoms down In the bottom 
of the cup, and the other flowerless end 
stlcklii<r up In full viewunder the hood. The 
spadlK is wliat you call Jack ; and he does 
look, indeed, like the "priest all shaven and 
shorn." The sheath Is his pulpit, and as he 
preaches In such larjie places and to such 
scattered audiences, I suppose the part that 
hangs over his head may act as a sort of 
" sounding-board." such as one sometimes 
aees in very old churches. 



a,plaKl: 6, ipodti; c, 
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ARROW-ARUM.— Which hss naked flowers. The 
spHtiie covering the whole leiiftlh of the 
Hpadix. Leavt'K are arrow -shaped, or some- 
timea heart-shapod. Tlie ><pathe Is green 
and the flower growa Id shallow water. 



CALLA.— If the plant Is like the Arrot 
except that the Hpathe is white, then 
It a Calla. 






QRBEN DRAGON — Has only one leaf on a 
Htalk. ten or twelve inches high, and flcape 
which bears the flowers Is taller than In the 
Jack-ln-the-Piiiplt. The spadix Is not cov- 
ered With the sheath, which rises In a point 
above it. The berries when ripe are deep 
orange and are in an ovate cluster. 




JACK-IM-THB-PDLPrr. 



GOLDEN CLUB.— Those four members of this i 
family all wore spathos ; but here Is one 
that leaves his off, and conies ont an uncovered 
spadix, very early in the spring. This spadix ' 
la at the top of cutite a lonii scape, which I 
stands np boldly In the water. The leaves 
are oblong and are on a long stem. 

SWEET FLAG.- The Iwys all know this, I am 
sure. 8iich fun to wade Into the water for I 
It and pull it up by the nmts; It has long 
waving, BwoFd-shapeil leavi-s; and its roots I 
are very strong-tasting and strong-smelling. 
People sometimes cut the roots in small 
pieces, cook them in sitjrar and eat them. 
Too much of it, though, will give yon a ter- 
rible burning In the throat and stomach . 
which all the water you can drink will not 
seem to help. 



CAT-TAIL FAMILY. 



CAT-TAIL.— This Is an old friend of yonre, 1 
am sure. See, the flowers are in a long spa- 
dix, and the only ones that have stamens are 
the ones up close to the top. while the only 
ones that have any pistils are those below. 
It has a long, long stalk which Is covered, as 
any cat-tall should be, of course, with fur. 



BUR-REED.— These grow In marshy places, as 
the cnt-talls do. They are not true cat-tails 
though, for they have no fur on them. They 
have their flowers in heads, one head of 
which yon will dud has all the plstlla In Its 
flowers, while another has alt the stamens. 
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PAIHTBD TRILUUM. 



TRILLIUM FAMILY. 



You call these sometimes the ^^Wake 
Bobins." Such a regular little plant. Eveiy- 
thing in threes! A whorl of three bright, 
shining leaves ! The flower leaves a round, 
pui-ple berry. There are different kinds of 
Trillium. There is the one that sits close 
down to the ground ; another that stands up 
tall and erect ; another whose flower is very 
large ; and another found in very damp, 
cold places which has such pink or purplish lines 
at the base of its petals, that it is has been 
called the '* Painted Trillium." Another | 
one still that sits close to the ground, has a 
little flower on such a slender little stem that j 
it keeps nid-nid-nodding all the time until ' 
botanists have come to call it the '' Nodding, 
Trillium." ! 

INDIAN CUCUMBER. — The flowers are iim- 
beUate, that is, you remember, like an in- 
verted umbreUa. Sprinjrs up from a white- 
tube-shaped root, wliich lies liorlzontally in the 
earth. This root tastes like a cucumber, 
hence its name. The leaves are whorl ed and 
the flowers greenish-yellow, with three sep- 
als, three petals, three sti<;mas, six stamens. 
The stigmas are close-sitting, long and 
thread-shaped. The TriUinm has many seeds 
in its fruit; this has only a few. 

SESSILE-FLOWERED TRILLIUM. — The 
flowers and the ovate leaves are both sessile. 
The petals are rather erect, and are of a 
dark, purple or greenish color. 



RECURVED TRILLIUM.— The leaves narrow 
at the base into a footstalk. The sepals turn 
down, and the petals narrow at both ends. 
The flowers are like those of the sessile-flow- 
ered Trillium. 

NODDING TRILLIUM.- The leaves are nearly 
sessile and rather broadly-ovate. The flow- 
ers are small and on a flower-stalk curved 
down under the leaves. The petals are ob- 
long-ovate. They are pointed, recurved and 
wavy. 

ERECT TRILLIUM or BIRTHROOT. — The 

leaves are sessile, and rounded with a very 
abrupt point. The floi^-ers are on a nearly 
upright stalk. The petals are ovate shape, 
acutish, spreading, and of a dull purple 
color, but sometimes greenish-white. 

GREAT-FLOWERED TRILLIUM. — Leaves 
and flower-stalk nearly the same as those of 
the Erect Trillium. The petals are obovate, 
erect at the i)ase, then gradually spreading 
much longer and ])roa(ler than the sepals. 
They are white, turning rose-color when 
old. 

PAINTED TRILLIUM —The leaves have a 
footstalk. They ar.' pale-green, ovate and 
taper-pointed. The flowers grow on an up- 
right flower-stalk. The petals are lance-ovate, 
and pointed. They are widely spreading, 
longer than the sepals, wavy, white, and 
adorned with delicate, pink-purple stripes at 
the base. They are found in cold, damp 
woods. 



i 
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WATER PLANTAIN FAMILY. 



I, iraath/ S,fiowrri 3, n 



The pltrnte of thie family are marshy plants, 
Tbe bloHsoms liave a distinct calyx of thrt'e 
greeuisli sepals. TJic corolla, three-partud, 
has many stamens on tlic receptacle. Tlic 
pistils arranged in a ring or iu a heml, make 



tlie akcne of the fruit. Tlie flowers are on 
scapes. The leaves ni-e long, heart-shaped, 
lanoe-shaped or arrow-shaped, and some of 
tlieni have cross veinlets. 
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Tb6 moet Gommou members of this family 



WATER-PLANTAIN. — A marshy plant  
whlw flowers ivitli six stamens In a panicle, 
and fifteen to twenty pistils In a ring. 

ARROW-HEAD. — Thesi' flowers arc In a loose 
spike ur In a raceme. The sMmens are on one 
flower, and the pIstllM on nnother. The pistils 
are arranged In n head with tittle winged 
akenes. Leares are nsnatly airow-shaped. 



SPIDERWOBT FAMILY. 

Tlie plants of tliis family ai-e tender herbs, 
witli aftei'Date parallel- veined leaves, which 
are wrapped around the stem at the base. 
The flowera are perfect and have three green- 
ish sepals and three petals on a I'eceptnclo. 
They have one pistil with one long style and 
one stigma. Tiie |kk1s ai-e small, three-celled 
or two-celled, with few seeds. 

Tlie flowers open in the morning (or only 
one day, and then the delicate purplish petals 
melt away. 

Thei-e are two merabere of this family 
found wild, but the one yon will be most 
likely to know about is the Spiderwort of the 
garden. 

SPIDERWORT. — Beffular flowers with three 
petals and six stamens. Leaves long, slender, 
and close-sitting on the stem. Little spidery 
hairs Efowing on the filaments. 

Perhaps you hnow this little plant by its 
common name " Wandering Jew." 

DAy-FLOWER,— Irregular flowers. Two of the 
pc'tals are kklney- shaped, and hare long claws 
and the other petal quite small. 

The stamens, too. an- not alike. Only three 
of them having good anthers. The lower 
leaves have foot-stalks; Imt the upper leaves 
are close-alttlog and somewhat heart-shaped. 



PICKEREL WEED FAMILY. 

This has two or throe brothei-s in the flower 
kingdom, but they show themselves so rarely 
we will speak only of this one. This is 
common, indeed, in the shallow water about 
the edges of ponds. It stands up, a pretty, 



puiple spike — so pi-ctty that you will often 
be tempted to reach out from your boat to 
pick them. But they will always disappoint 
you. They will always be a little "gone 
by." Their petals look as if eveiy other 
one had been scorche<l. This is because 
the tbi'ee lower of the six petals which each 
flower has last only one day, then curl up and 
wither. 



COMMON PICKEREL WEED.— Leaves ovate, 
oblong, generally more or less heart-shaped 
at the base. Perianth hUie, of six divisions. 
Style one; sterna three-lobed. Flowers all 
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GREENBRIER, OR SMILAX FAMILY. 

SHILAX.— A lone bachelor is this plant — 
living all alone — with never"* chick 
nor ft child " neither  kith nor kin." 

He 19 always climbing, and ba« little 
tendrile on each side of the foot-atalks. 
The leaves are veiny, almost like the 
Ext^eus; alternate, and sometimes 
"evergreen." 

Flowers are in umbels, some of them 
having all the st&Hiens, others all the 
pistils. 

Fruit a berry with two or a very few 
eeeds. 

COMMON ORBBN-BRIER or CAT-BRIER.— 
The leaves are thlckiBh; are round-orate or 
■llghtt; beart-ahaped, and have from Ave to 
■even riDB, and are green on both sides. 

The bnnchleiB are often square with short 
prfeklu. The peduncles or flower-stalks of tbe 
umbel are not longer than tliB petiole or foot- 
stalk df the leaf. 

They are found in moist thickets. 

GLAUCOUS ORBBN-BRIER — The leaves are 
ovate and glaucous beneath, that ie, there is a 
floe white powdery mutter on the underside that 
rubs oS. The peduuclfs are longer than the 
peUole. The brauchlete are often square, and 
prick OT short like the Cat-brier. 

BRISTLY OREEN-BRIER.— These leaves are 
ovale and heart-sbaped. They are large ami 
thin, and green on both sldf». 

The stem below U covered with long and weak 
blackish, bristly prickles. The pedum-li-s are 
much longer than tbe petioles. Tiiey are found 
in thickets. 

LAUREL-LEAVED GREEN-BRIER. — They 

are not prickly. The leaves ar« Uuce-ublong, 
between lanceolate and oblumi, or lance-llueHr, 
between lance-shaped and hnenr. They aiv 
thick and evergreen, and have from three to Ave 
ribs. 

The peduncles (flower-stalks) of the umbel 
are very short. 

Tbey are found In saudy soil. 



ic times thev 
rather downy beneath. Theybave long petioles. 
Tbe peduncles are from three to eight tnchea 
long. Tbey are longer than the leaves. 

"nie flowers are of the odor of carrion. 

They are fcmnd in meadows aud on river- , 
banks. | 



COLCHICUM FAMILY. 

COLCHICUM.— The flowers and leaves bott 
rise from an under-ground bulb. A long 
tube-shaped cover, bearing six sin^e, 
petal-like lobes. Poison. 



COLCHICUM (CdlcAicum.} — The flowers and 
leaves rise from a solid bulb or cormb under- 
ground. Tbe perianth, or leaves of tbe bloesom, 
lorms a long tube, and bears six similar petal- 
like lobes. 

MBLANTHIUM (Meldntbiyia.) ~ The flowers 
have a, peiianib (blosiioni-leaves} of six sepaiate 
leaves, and these leaves (perianth) remain, or 
perish, and wither withont falling. The plant 
is acrid-poisonou". 

Thefliiwvrs are polygimous — that Is, some 
have only siikiMeii~ and some only pistils, while 
otheraare perfetiflnver-. Theyare in panicles, 
that Is. they form a compound, branching 
flower-cluster, and etid in a simple leafy stem. 

WHITE HELLEBORE (Ferahnm.)-The divi- 
sions of the periHnm have no claws. They are 
of a greenish color. Tbe leaves are oval or ob- 
long. They are partly clasped and are plaited. 
The flowers have a blosaom-leof of six separate 

BELLWORT lUvuthria.] — Tba perianth falls off 
ulli.-r flowering. The plants are not poisonous. 
The stems are generally forking. The leaves 
are sessile or clasping. They are ovate orliuice- 
obiong. Tlie fl.iwers are perfect. They are 
generally single and noddlns. The divisions of 
the perianth are long and narrow. 

Tlie perianth U large, llllvlike and yellowish. 
The fruit l.i a pod and has few seeds. 

The styles unite at the bottom Into one. The 
flower-stalk Is not twisted or jointed. Tbe 
flowtrs have a perianth (blossom-leaves) of six 
separate leaves. 

TWIST STALK (idrpiopua.)- The styles unite 
Intti one almost Co the top. 

The perianth is of a whitish or rose-color and 
lis divisions are recurved. 
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The fruit ii a red ben? with many leeda. 

The flower-italks are alagle in the axil of the 
leave*, and have a joint or abmpt bend or twist 
liLthe middle. 

The flower* are like those of the other kinds 
with blosaom-leaves of alz separate leaves. 

LAROE-FLOWERBD BELLWORT. — The 
leave* are oblong, and clasplus-follate, that Is 
the Ktem appears to run through the lower part 
of the leaf. The perianth is a pale, greenish' 
jellow and one and a half inches long. Alt the 
■pedes flower In the spring, and are found in 
nch wood*. 

PERFOLIATE BELLWORT.— This U like the 
Large Flowered liellwort but the flower is 
smaller and yellow. The anthers are move 
pointed. 

SESSILE-LEAVED BELLWORT.— This Is 
smaller than the rest. The leave* are sessile, 
and do not encompass the stem. 
The flower ia cream-color. 



LILY FAMILY. 



ach n lai^e family ns this is ! No ' 
I silteen of them living abont in 



gardene, and flelde. Some of them are so beau- 
tiful and grand " fit for the queen," as people 
sometimes aay when they wish to express 
great admiration for an object. Others, again 
are bo homely and commonplace that no one 
but Bridget herself would cai-e to have them 
around every day. 

All the members of this family have par- 
allel veins, perfect, regular Bowers, the cover- 
ing in six parts, all colored alike, and inserted 
free from the ovary. The fruit is a pod or a 
berry. 



ASPARAOUS.— Well, who would have thonght 
of Asparagus as a tlly. Herbs from footrstalks, 
no bulhs. Stems very branching. And the 
leaves vei7 fine threads. Perhaps you hHve often 
broken on a big bough of it. and have curried It, 
Into the houie, with iia pretty red lorries to 
decorate with. It does not wlQier and droop, 
but lums yellow and dry when kept In the 
house. Country children think It makes 
a. beautiful dry boquet. When It makes Its first 
appearance above the ground, It Is cut, fastened 
into bundles, and sold at Ihe market. 

SOLOMON'S SEAL.— With nodding, greenish 
flowers, tube-ahaped covering; stamens above 
the middle on very short filaments. The root- 
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atalb, as yon have heard before, Is marked 
■with flat, round wcwrs, showtiiK just how many 
little sprontw have been sent up fromit. These 
little scars were thought to look like seals ; so 



the plant was called the Solomon's Seal. Flow* 
crs axillary. Tubular perianth, sii-lobed. 
Simple stems, leafy and above ground, oblong 
Id shape. Fruit, a few-seeded beny. 




SMILACINA (FALSE SOLOMON'S SEAL.) 



Fruit, a few-seeded berry, Small flowers : 

Stems simple, above ground, leafy. Flowers 

in a terminal raceme, white : a six-parted 

perianth; one kind is four-pHrted and has 

narrow, spraading divisionti ; the stamens on 

its base. Slender filaments. 

RACEMED SMILACINA. — The^e have fine 

down «nd RFow from two to three feet high. 

They have many leaves which are lance-oblonE 

and'taper abmiptly at both ends. They are 

frinjretl with li'iln alonK the niarzln which is 

called cillate. The (lowers are many and grow 

In compound racemes. Tlicy are found in moist 

STAR-FLOWERED SMILACINA.— These are 

nearly smodtli and grow from one to two feet 
hlith. The leaves are many. They are lance- 
oblODK and clasp tightly and are pale beneath. 



THREE-LEAVED SMILACINA.— These are 
smooth acid ftrow from tbrw^ to six inches high. 
The leaves are commonly tliree. They are ob- 
loneand taper into a siieathlng bane, tliat is, 
they MTfap around the stem like a sheath. The 
flowers are several and form a slender simple 
raceme. They are founa In bogs. 

TWO-LEAVED SMILACINA,— These grow 
from three to Ave Inches liigh and are nearly 
smooth. They have two lieart-shaped leaves. 
generally with tlie lower one potloled. The 
flowers srrow in a Klmplp short raceme. The 
perlaiitli i* four-parted «nd rnflexed (turned 
backward or downwnrd), Thi-y have four 
stamens. They arc fonnd In spring In moist 
woods. 
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THE CHILD AND THE LILY. 

Innocent child and snow-white flower ! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 

White as those leaves just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young heart ; 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 

Artless one ! though thou gazest now 
O'er th« white blossoms witii earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy chilrtish eye. 
Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour. 
Throw to the ground the fair white flower ; 
Tet, as thy tender years depart, 
Eeep that whit« and innocent heart. 



LILY OF THE VALLEY. - Everybody loves 
the sweet-smelling Utile beU-llke flower. Its 
stems are leafless above the ground, for the 
big broad leaves all sprinfi, with the flower 
stem, from beneath the ground. Fruit a few- 1 



seeded berry. Small flowers, simple atemat 
flowers in a small, sleoder white raceme. A 
slx-lobed, bell-Bhaped perianth. Smooth 



LEGEND OF THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 



Leonard, ft brave knight, was once wander- 
ing in the dark forcBts, when suddenly he was 

attacked by a terrible fire-drake. For three 
whole days he fought with his fierce enemy, 
and, btave knight that he was, came oft at| 



length victorious. He was terribly wonnded, 
though, and as he gi-opert his way homeward, 
everywhere bis blood stained the earth, lilies 
of the valley sprang up. 
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ONION. all bent to one aide. I-ong porinnth, more or 

I less inserted into atubeorcup. Fniita three- 
i, with flowers , pgiigrt p(^ Leaves lonfc and slender. Sta- 
mens on the narrow tube ot the i>eriaath. 
Seeds black. 

There is the common yellow day-lily ; the 
white, called Japonica ; and also n blniab, 
t)ell-8haped kind, the leaves of which are more 
or less heart-shaped. 



The onion, a lily, too! Yi , 
in an umbel, coming out from a little scaly 
bract. Garlic, Ijceks and Onions ! All be- 
beloDging to the Lily family. Well, the beat 
of folks wUl aometimes have strange " rela- 
tions." 

Flowers in an umbel, with a sonly bract. 
Perianth wheel-shaped, or perlinps erect or 
bell-shaped. Flowera on a nearly naked 
stem, rising from a coated bulb. Round 
black seeds — not many in number. Fruit, a 
three-celled pod. 

GARDEN ONION.— The Mcapo Is naked, much 
longtr than tlic leavus. It Ik liollow and xwol- 
len In the tnlddli;. The flowum arc wliltlsh. 
The umbel nften bearx Hinall bulbs calU-d top- 1 
onions. The large bulb Is turntp-sliaped. 

CHIVES ONION.— The ttcHpo Is uakei). and' 
about as lonti; as the slender leaves, and thc-.v 
all grow In tufts from a dmall bulh, 
The flowers are crowded and a purplish color. 

FIELD GARLIC.— The tea veH arc thread-shaped, 
slenderand round, but channulleil on the up- 
per side and hollow. The bulbs are small. 
The flowers form an umbel with a green-purple 
erect perianth orelHC only biilblets. 

TRUE OR ENGLISH GARLIC.- The bulbs 
are cluatered null compound. The leaves arc 
lance-linear and nearly flat. The umbel bears 
pale, purple flowers with an erect perianth or 
else hulblets. 

OARDBN LEEK.— This has one bulb. The 
leaves are lluear,oblonj( and acute. They are 
somewhat folded or keeled, having a ridge on 
the under Hide. The flowers are crowded In 
the umbel. They have an erect perianth of a 
violet-purple. 

WILD-LEEK.— The bulba arc clustered, narrow, 
oblong and pointed. The leaves arc lance- 
oblong, blunt, flat and die otT In mtd.nummer 
Then the naked Hcapc appear^ with Its loose 
nmbel of white flowers. The pod is three- 
lobed. It Is found ta rich woods. 



COMMON DAY-LILY.— The flower is a dull. 
I oranBe-yelUiw*. The inner divisions are many 

and blunt. Found In gardens. 
; YELLOW DAY-LILY.— The flower Is a light 

yellow. The inner divisions of the perianth 

arc acute. Found iu gardens. 

WHITE DAY-LILY.— The flower is white and 
funufl-sliapcd. The leaves are more or less 
hcart-shapwl. It Is also found tn gardens. 

BLUE DAY-LILY— The flower Is blue or Mu- 
isli, and t!ie upper part is more hell-shaped 
than In tlie White ])ay-Lily. The leaves are 
scarcely hcar^shaped. Is found Ingardens. 



Flowers open only for one day. No bulb, 
fibrous roots. Stem leafy towards the bot- 
tom. A few blossoms at the top. Stamens 



TWO LITTLE ROSES. 


One merry summ 
Two roses were 
All at once they 
They would like 
Queer little r 
Funny little 


*>ok B notion 
o mo away I 

roses; 



To'n 






They stole along my fence ; 
They clamlwred up my wall; 
They climhed Into my window 
To make a morning calll 

Queer little roses; 

Funny little roses. 
To make a morning call 1 

— IDLU P. Bu 
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LILY. 

LILY — Bell or funnel- shaped. Six separate 
petal-like divisions. Flat, pale seeds. 
Simple, unbranching herbs, coming up 
from a bulb. 

Anthers ilxed in the middle, like the 
top of a X- Stems leafy their whole 
distance. 



WHITE LILY. — The leaves !Lre lance-«haped and 
wsUered iiloDg tbe »>tem. 

The flowera are erect. The perianth Ib bell- 
ahaped, white aud Bmootb inside. 

BULB-BEARINQ LILY.— The leaves are lance- 
shaped, scattered aluug the tall stem, and pro- 
duce bulblet^ in iheir azilB. 
The fiowers are several and erect. 
Theperlanihiflopen-bell-Bhaped. It Is orange- 
yellow and rough inside. 

WILD ORANQE LILY. — The stem U from one 
to three feet liizli. It has lance-linear ihuited 
leaves scattered along It or they are sometinieB 
whorled, that is, three or four or more leaves 
growing on the same joint around the stem. 
The flowers are from one to three, erect. They 
are open- bell- shaped and of a reddiah-oran^ 
color. The six lanci'-shaped divisions are nar- 
roired at the baae into a claw and have purplish 
spots Inside. 
They are common In light or sandy a oil. 

WILD YELLOW LILY.— The stem la from two 
to four feet high, which bean distant whorls of 
lauce-ahaped leaves and a few nodding flowera 
on slender flower-stalks. The perianth Is yellow 
or orange with brown sptits Ins'de. It Is bell- 
shaped, with the divlaioii'i spreading 



red outward or downward} to the middle. 
They are fonnd in molat mi^adows and along 



'e quite large, ar- 
greenish-yellow or 
,re fringed on tbelr 



SUPERB OR TURK'S-CAP LILY.. The stem 
la from four to seven feet high with only the 
lower leaves In whorl:-. The lowers are many. 
They are bright orange or reddish with strong 
brown-purple spots Inside. They are recurred 
and larger than tbe Wild Teliuw Lily, bnt very 
much lilie It. 
It is found in rich low grounds. 

CLmTONIA.-The flowera 

ranged In an nmbel, anil a: „ 
greenish- white. The leaves are fringe* 
edges like little eye-lashea. 

SQUILL.— Fiowers in a raceme, blue or purple, 
thread-like style. 

Wheel-shaped perianth, erect, or bell-shaped, 
In six parts. Flowers on a acape. A few round, 
black seeds. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM.— Fruitalittle three- 
celled pod, which apliia up into three little 
valves when ripe. Perianth, or covering, wheel- 
shaped, and sometimes erect and betl-ahaped. 

Flowers In a corymb, on a nearly leafless siem, 
rising from a coated bnlb. Smalt, round lilacb 

The very early artists used to be very fond of 
ptOntlug the Christ- flower In their pictures. 



BULB OF THE UTAriNTH. 

HYACINTH.— Funnel-shaped or bell-shaped. Six 

stamens. Flowera in racemes. Narrow leaves, 
springing from a coated bulb. Fruit a three- 
celled p<Ml, splitting Into three parts when ripe. 
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aRAPE HYACINTH.— Very like the hyacinth, 
except that the perianth Is globe-shaped, hlue, 
and rather small. 



As he laid in wait, one day, 
He law his hated rival 

Come out with the boy to play. 
Apollo was throwitiK quoits, 

With him a favorite game, 
And BO stroQg and sure his arm 

All Hellas KnawhiB fame. 
Zephyms thought a moment. 

Then chuckled with evil joy, 
"Hia hand shall Bend the weapon 

That takes the life of the boy; 
Surely, I waft the missile 

To a mark he never guessed. 
Then do yon think It'll haunt me 

How with Joy his life is bleat?" 
Well was rt for Zephyrus 

That Nature his form concealed, 
III would he fare with Apollo 

Should his dark thuufihtB be revealed. 
Then gently the west wind stole, 



Sprang fiirward iu his glee, 
Straight and sure as an arrow. 

On Its deadly errand It spun, 
Apollo started aghast 

At the deed hia hand had done. 
And then he clasped lils darling, 

And bathed the wound on his h«ad. 
And vainly sought to restore him, 

But the boy was stricken dead. 
Where tbe blood of Byaclnthus 

Lay on the ernund in a stain. 
Sprang up a beautiful flower. 

Which to this day b^ar^i his name. 



LEGEND OF THE HYACINTH. 

Ages and ages ago. 

In the land we now call Oreece, 
Whose fabled gods and heroes, 

To charm us will never cease. 
There lived a youth. Apollo, 

Whose name has been handed down, 
For his fame of manly beauty. 

And echoed the wbole world romid. 
Nowhere throughout all Hellas, 

For grace and beauty reuowned. 
In face, or form, or carriage, 

Was hia equal ti> be found. 
Of those who bad liia fdvor, 

Was one, a beiutiful boy; 
Long had lie loved and taught blm, 
, As part of his life, liia jof ; 
So charmed with Hyacinth us 

That many hours he'd spend, 
After the usual lessons. 

In frolic with bis young friend. 



YUCCA.— Woody-stemmed. PtUm-IIke, or not 

rising above the ground. 

Grows from roots, not bulbs. It- leaves are 
etergraen. Little white tulip-shaped flowers, ar- 
rauged In a panicle at tbe end. 
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CROWN IMPERIAL.— O, such a pmud-looklng 
Illy! It has iLsfmiiiel or bell-ahsped covering. 
Its tall, uubranchlii^ stem, its scaly bulb, He 
awlnsing anthers. And aniike the Da;-Llly it 

faaf little honey-bearing spots at the base of each 
(llTlslon of its perianth or covering. These little 
boney-beaiing spots look like little shining 

TULIP.— Bell-ehaped. Long leafless stem, the 
leaves all starting out from the ground as In the 
Lily of the Valley. Anthers erect on Ibe flla- 
ment There Is hardly any stile, and three stig- 
mas close to the long three-sided ovary. 

The tulip is a Persian flower, and receives Its 
Dame from ihoulyhan, the Persian for turban. 



SAID TULIP, "THAT IS SO." 

One Christmas time some roots and hulbs, 

That lived far under ground, 
Began to talk so softly ihat 

Above was heard do sound. 
SHJd Byacinlli, " It seems a shame 

That we should have no share 
[n all the fun that's going on ; 

It reilly is not fair. 
We hear the merry, jingling hells, 

As sleighs fly o'er the snow. 
But cannot see a single thing." 

Said Tulip, ■• That is so." 
Said Crocus, " I would like my dresa 
_ Of sblnlnK gold to don." 



Said Scilla, ^'b, I wish I could 



My biieht blue gown put on." 
" Aud. much 1 long to join the dance. 

For Dotie caD rival mc. 
In grace, the wind has ott, declared," 

Said fair Anemone. 
" And would," Narcissus said, " I might 

My silver trumpet Mow; 
'Twiiold glad, I'm sure, the Christmas green," 

Said Tulip, " That is so." 

Then spoke the Snowdrop, " Cease to wish. 

For wishes are In vain; 
Here must we stay witll we're called 

Above the ground again. 

The blessing of a perfect rest 

At Christmas time. Is ours. 
That we may gather strength to deck 

The earth. In spring, with flowers. 
So, sleep again, my sisters, dear, 

'Till it Is time to grow. 
And alt your dreams shall pleasant be." 

Said "Tulip, "That is so.'' 

— UaDOE ELLtOK 



DOOTOOTH VIOLET.— Another bell-shaped 
flower, the porta of its coveiing spread- 
ing out broadly- Ithaaa very loiig style, 
a round ovary, and its leaves are spotted. 

The yellow, luoat common kind, is some- 
times called Adder's Tongue, because its 
leaves are said to be like an adder's 
tongue, l-eaves obloug, or lance- shaped. 




YELLOW DOGTOOTH, OR ADDER'S- 
TONOUB-. — The leaves are ohlong-lance- 
shaped, pale, dotted and much blotched. The 
fioiver is a pale yellow. The style it club-shaped 
and stout. The stigmas unite. They flower In 
early spring and are found in moist ground. 
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WHITE EJOGTOOTH VIOLET.— The flower ia 

wlilte or blUHiah. Tbe Biyle ia less Itaicb ihan In j 

the Tellow Duiiootb. | 

Thfy are rather 

EUROPEAN 

■potted. 

Theflowprs are purple or rose-color. The style 
is thread-shaped and not thickened upwaros. 
The Btifcmas are separaLe. 

This kind ' 



LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

Little «hll« Lll; sat b; a stone, 
Dnioplug kDd waiting till tbe sun Bhona, 
Little white Lily sunshine Itas fed, 
Little white Lily is lifting ber head. 
Little white Lily droopfth witb pain, 
Waiting and waiting for ttie wel rain; 
Little white Lily holdt^th hn cup, 
Rain la fast falling, and filling It up. 
Little white Lily smells- very sweet; 
On her bead suniihine; rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine, tbaiiks to the »ln, 
Little white Lily is happy again. 



IRIS FAMILY. 

These roots have perennial roots with root- 
stalks, bulbs or conns. The anthei-a turn 
cut. The flowers are showy and usually open 
but for a day. 



erect, and of different shape. These have thick 
creeping foot'Sialks. Ntlgmu look like little 
petals, one before each stamen. 
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COMMON IRIS. — Has several flowers on one BLUE FLAO.— Fonnd only In wet places. They 

"  ' ■"' " ' "" comecarly In the spring, their swmjt are stout, 

bearing upon them several pnrple, blue, or dif- 
ferently colored flowera,crestIess and beardless, 
the Inner divisions of which arc much smaller 
than the outer. Sword-shaped leaves. One 
kind called the " Slender Blue Plug," Is very 
like the common Bine Flafr except that In every 
respect it Is more delicate In structure, size and 



DWARF GARDEN IRIS.— Have their flowers 
<liiile close to tin; gi-oiuid, the slalk being very 
short. They lloiver very early In the spring. 
Three ontef divisions recurved. 

CRESTED DWARF IRIS.-Very low— having 
hardly any stL'nis at all. The leaves, too, arc 
lihort and the tlon-ers a paler lilne than the other 
Tarleties. Outer three divisions have a beard. 
less crest. Buotstalks spreading on the 
ground. 



LEGEND OF THE IRIS. 

The flowera one day nssembleil to celebrate 
a feetivol of the Rain-bow. All cauu; clothed 
ID their woudrous beauty. But auiidHt them 
all tlie beautiful blue Iris aiione tlie lovHest. 
Mo otiier one wore lier i-are jewels bo grace- 
fully. Her robe was <leep blue like the twi- 
light ttky. Aiid it wns ne softly shaded as 
the cloudlets. 

Who was tbia fair stranger? No one knew. 
'Twas sti-ange, but no one could name this 
fair flower, bo bright, so blue. 

At laat some sister flower cried, " See, see 
the rain-bow coloi-a of her beautiful robe," 
•lust then the rnin N-gnn to fall, the rain-bow 
came out in all Ilia glory, aud sin-e enough, 
there were the rain-lK»v colors shining in the 
rain. " Iria! Iris I The rain-bow messenger ! " 
cried the sist«r-flowers. " Let ua call bcr 



CALLING THEM UP. 

" Shall I go and call them up, — 
Snow(lTO|), daisy, buttercup? " 

Ltpsed the rain; "they've had a pleasant 
winter's nap." 
Lightly to their door» it crept. 
Listened while tliey soundly slept ; 

Gently woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap ! 

Quickly woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap ? 

Soon their windows opened wide, — 

Everything astir inside ; 
Shining bea<la came peeping out, in frill and 
cap; 

" It was kind of you, dear rain," 

Laughed tliey all " to come again ; 
We were waiting for your rap-a-tap-a-tap? 
Only waiting for your i*ap-a-tnp-a-tap ! " 

— GBOBOB CoOPKl. 
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CROCUS. — Perianth rises with a slender tahe 
from a corm or liiiih. The four partsare equal, 
erect, and spread very little. lookinft on the 
whole like ft rather closed flower. There are 
thiee thick stamens somewhat frlnse-toothed. 
These brave little flowers come very early tn 
the spring, sometimes even before the s 
has gone. 



TIGER FLOWER.— Large, oran^e-colorefl flow- 
ers, spotted with crimson or purple. " Freckle 
Lilies." Three of the dlvlsionn of the cover- 
In}; smaller than the otiier three. Stigmas 
two-cleft. Springs from a bulb. Leaves 
plaited. Filament like that of the Blne-ejed 

BLACK-BERRY LILY. — Separate flUments. 
Flat stigmas. Six-parted coverings. Wheel- 
shaped, yellow with dark spots. Seeds remain 
after the po<ls drop ofT, looking black like a 
black-berry. Parts of the ])erlHnth are oblong. 
a'l alike, yellow, with ilarker spots. Sword- 
shaped leaves. Stems leafy below. 



18 (Croeui mtlviu). 

, tllgma; c, part qfa leaf. 



BLUE-EYED GRASS.— Opens Its little bright 
blue eye only fur one day. It looks like a little 
blue star which must have fallen from the 
sky, and alighted on the very tip of a blade of 
grass. Since It is seen there but for one day, 
perhaps when night comes tt got-s liack to its 
shining sister-stars. Filaments arranged in a 
tube, which sheaths Itself about the style. 
Spread-shaped stigmas. Perianth six-parte<l, 
spreading -widely. Small bine flowers. Sin 
pie stigmas. Stems are scapes, flat, somellm' 
two-winged. Harrow grass-like leaves. 



DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 

Up through tiie mold 

So elioging and chilly. 
Iq a mantle of green 

Comes Daffy- do wn-dilly ; 
In ft mantle of green 

AVjiioh she liastoe to unfold 
Till she stands like a queen 

Id a garment of gold. 

She doesn't wait 

For the mild, settled weather, 
She knows that the robins 

And bluebirds together 
And the song- sparrow sweet 

Are beginning to sing, 

" And besides," says dear Daffy, 

" I'm part of the spring. " 

" And if I should linger 
Too long and be late, 

The hyacinth, too, 

Alight think she could wait. 

I must be in my place 
Although it is chilly. 

For the children expect me," 

Says l)atfy-do wn-dilly. 
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GLADIOLUS.— Flower^ ^row on one side only, 
like a one-sirted spike. Six-parted , three-arch- 
iDg to make an upper lip, the three lower more 
spreading; b.11 colors. Stein rUlug from a 



AMARYLLIS.— This flower has no cnp or crown 
on its perianth. The anthers are free and 
swinging, Hlamenta are curbed. Flowers large, 
rich, colored — nsaallj red. 



AMARYLLIS FAMILY. | ^. 

These are very like the Lily family in looks . „ . , , , . 

=^ri i„ ™o„„^../ Vi,-^t «™.;;:.>c ,-Z.^, iii-=i NARCISSUS.— Thu Btaiiit-ns are included in ft 
and in manners, iiret eonsins, veiy likely. ^ cup. ami are of dlfTm.ntlensths. Verv short 
TheBe plants ai-e acrid and poisonous. The ; fllaments. A scaly spatlie 8l>ont the flower, 
or Just bencntU It. The .Tonqiill and the DnOb- 
dll are both varieties of the Narclssas. 

POET'S NARCISSUS— The scnpe Is flattlsh, 
tall and iiioHtly one-Hoivere<l. The flower Is 
whltv, but the crown Is yellow, very short and 
flat, and (ry"*'nUly mai^ilned with crlini<on or 
pink. Thi'varesweet-^cented. The leaves are 

I bluntly kev'led, that Is. tlipy have a sort of 

rounded ritiu;e on the uiulcr side. They also 

I have a llii': ivhlt'- powdery down on the under 

side. Found In (rardcnu. 

JONQUIL NARCISSUS —The flowers are 

from (luu to fonr on a round and slender scape. 

I They are yellow, vctv frajcrniit, and the cup 

is HanCcr-shaped. Tlie leaci-s ore tereti: — that 
U, they are lon<; and roiiiid like or<llnary 
stems, hut are channdU'd down one side. 
They nr; found In annlens. 

six-cleft perianth clings below with the eur- POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. — There are sev- 
face of the seed-cradle looking as if inserted, eralilowers. on a lliittlsh scape, or naked flow- 
on the summit. Sixstnmens. A three-celled '''■^*""'- They an- white imi. a bell-shaped 

, „ . XT , , . I I J ciiPi and are not fragrant. The leaves are flat 

pod. Herbs. Naknl stems, long, slender! and have the white powdery matter on the 
leaves. A coated bulb ; showy flowers. under side. They are found In gardens. 
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DAFFODIL NARCISSUS. -This has one flower. 
It is large sulphur-yellow, with a deep yellow 
cup on a flattened Acape or naked flower-stalk. 
It grows one foot high. The leaves are flattish. 



This kind is found in all gardens. It is most 
common with flowers doable, so that their striie- 
ture is obscured. 



NARCISSUS. 



Where bright the river as silver 
Narcissus mourned day after day 

For his long-lost, well-loved twin sif^ter, 
Whom grim Death had taken away. 

All lonely he sat by the 8tream side, 

And seeing reflected so fair 
His own face, he thought it the loved one's, 

All smiling in loveliness there. 

And seeins; the beauteous reflection, 
He fancit^d the bright lips could speak; 

That the rare light shone in her blue eyes; 
That the rose-tint mantled her cheek; 

Thus silently sorrowing ever, 
He pined in his grief and heart-strife, 

Till the burden of woe overwhelmed him, 
And sapped at the fount of his life. 

Then Echo, the beautiful maiden, 
Who loved him with tenderest heart, 

Besought him to cease from his sorrow, 
And wooed him with delicate art. 

Thus spake she: *' Narcissus, thou moamest. 
For one who has vanished for aye; 

Who never can feel thy fond presence; 
Why linger here, day after day, 

** Forgetful of one who is fonder. 
And whose heart is truly thine own? ** 

Her words fell on ear<« all unheeding — 
On heart cold as heart of a stone. 



Narcissus still gazed on the water, 

Still saw on its silvery tide 
The face of his sister reflected, 

And gazing and sorrowing — died. 

Then Echo, the beautiful maiden. 
Was never more heard to rejoice; 

But pined she away in her sorrow, 
Till nothing remained but her voice. 

And over the grave of Narcissus 

A beautiful flower sprang up. 
With fair, slender leave«, bright and shining, 

And odorous, white waxen cup. 

Its fair blossoms drooped o*er the river. 
Where so long he sat, and became 

Memorial sweet; for all people 
Called the strange, bright plant by his name. 

Now, sometimes, at eve, o*er the river, 
When white vapors rise like a wreath, 

We say: ** Seel Narcissus returneth 
O'er the Stygian river of Death." 

And sometimes, through gathering shadows. 
We hear a low moan, as of pain. 

And say: *' Listen! sweet Echo calleth 
Her lover, NarclsJ>us — in vain." 

Yet pluck we the beautiful blossoms. 

Whose delicate, odorous breath. 
An* I white waxen cup tell the storv 

Of Narcissus — ** True unto Death.'' 

— Dart Fairthobnb. 



LEGEND OF NARCISSUS. 



Another story of Narcissus is this : There 
was once a very beautiful- faced youth — with 
yellow flaxen hair, deep-blue eyes, and such a 
pure pink and white skin ! Indeed, he must 
have been a most wholesome lad to look upon. 
But unfortunately he was most foolishly vain. 
It is said he would spend hours admiring his 
own reflection in a bright polished shield or 
in the clear waters. 

One day as he was out hunting with his 
faithful serving-men, he came upon a very 
calm, clear lake in the heart of the forest. 

At once Narcissus gave up the hunt, and 
sat down upon the bank to admire himself. 



*'Go away, my good men," said he, "and 
come back for me at nightfall. I wish to rest 
here by this beautiful lake." 

The hunters went away, smiling among 
themselves at the boy's foolishness. 

At night they came back for him, but, 
alas ! he was nowhere to be found. 

They searclied the forest, and they peered 
into the lake, but no sign of Narcissus. Just 
then a beautiful flower, pure and white, witii 
bright golden hair, sprang up before their 
eyes — on the very spot w^here Narcissus had 
been left. 

" I am Narcissus," said the flower. Go 
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home and tell my father that for my foolish never came back. And all his people could 
vanity I have Iwen thus punished." i do was to be very careful of the flower and 

Of course there was great sorrowing ' treat it with the greatest tendernea8 and 
throughout the kingdom, but Narcissus respect- 



PANCRATIUM. — A cup-sliaped little bloMom at 
ihe tbruaC of a fuunel- shaped covering. Long 
. rowing from the edges of a cup-shaped 

. Free- 8 winging anthers. While showy 
■B in clneters. 



TUBEROSE. — Flower without cup or crown on 
lis perianth. Anthers erect on their filaments. 
Flowers lu a spike, white and verj fragrant. 

8NOW-PLAKE._No cups for the Dowers. An- 
thers emet. Flowers coming out from a little 
epathe, whii« and nodding. The three outer 
parts of the perianth aro larger than the Inner 
three and taller, so seemine ai a sort of protec- 
tion for the Urtle ones. The little parts of the 
perianth are often green -tipped. 

SNOW-DROP.— No cup nor crown on the peri- 
aiiiii. Flowers someilmes on an uraliet, tome- 
time's single. 

The single flower come!> out from a little nue- 
leafed spatbe, white and middlng. Three divis- 
ions of the perianth are shorter than the other 
three, and are notched. Long, pointed anthers. 



And flings aronnd its fragrauce mild; 
And, where no rlTal flowerets bloom 
Amidst the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears. 



STAR GRASS.— Few flowers. These bave little 
bracts at ilie base. The star-shaped covering la 
veliow. The leaves look like blades of grass. 



LEGEND OF THE SNOW-DROP. 



After Adam aod Eve had been sent out 
from the garden of 1-^en there were no flow- 
ers. The falling snow was coveriug all 
the beautiful green earth. An angel, pitying 
Kve, came down from Heaven to say n kind 
word and give the weeping woman ho[>e and 
comfort. Just as the angel spoke, a snow- 
Hake fell upon his hand. 

"See, Eve," said the angel; this little 
anow-flaJce shall take a flower form before 
thine eyes. And it shall bud and blossom 



for thee." Then the little snow-flake fell from 
the angel's hand ; aud as it fell, it turned in- 
deed to a beautiful Uower. 

Eve dried her teais, and bowed her head for 
joy. For the angel said to her : 

"Take heart, dear Eve ; let this give you 
hope. Let it be to you a sign that by and by 
summer will come again." 

Then the angel went away ; but all around 
where he had stood, there sprang up a ring of 
beautifulsnow-drops. 
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ORCHID FAMILY. 



The plants are so irregular and so etiangc- 1 seems to be a law unto hiniBelf. The orchids 
shaped, one would iifli'dly kuow how to de- ai-e, 1 fancy, the "geniuBe8"or the flower- 
Bcribe them. They obey no laws and each 1 world. 



LADY'S SLIPPER.— This In tliu ir 

orchl<l yoii are likely to come across unlfHs yoii 
visit siniw hot-house where vae gardener ciil- , 
tlvates them for tlielr rarity. i 

In this flower, the wholi; of the part you call 
the slipiHT, Isjiistonc of the petals. Can yon I 
And the other petals? I 



of long af!o who was chanircci by the moddesa 
Diana into a fountain. It has an irrefcnlar 
sU-parted corolla. The lower petal Is Iwnt 
down and Is thickly bi-arded Inside. The stem 
iBalxiiitU'n inches hlLch.andhas three sharp 
sheaths. The Hower arowH at the very top of 
the stem, and thun? are two little bracts at the 
base. A bulbous root. 
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ORCHID FAMILY. 
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THE RUSH, THE SEDGE, AND THE GRASS FAMILIES. 



To these familieB belong the wood-ruahes, 
the buU-nishes, wlieat, biiiley, rye, Indian 
com, sugar cane, and ninny other such plants. 
You woDld hardly care to study them very 
much now, I think, bo let us oass on to the 
families of the Exo}{eus 



Notice this summer how many kinds of 
grasses there are in the fields. You will be 
surprised at the nnmber you will find, and will 
wonder that you never noticed tliem laefore. 
I am afmid we do not give the attention to 
the pretty grasses that we do to the gay flow- 



ers for all their pretty heads nod and wave so 
gracefully in the breezes. Isn't it fortunate 
they are so sweet-tenipei-ed, and willing to 
nod and bow at each otlier summer after sum- 
mer with hardly a woi-d of encoui-agement 
from all the world? 

I suspect the truth is that botli the dowers 
and grasses live in a world all of their own, 
and coulil get along without us a gi'eat deal 
better than we could without them. 



u/ 




" And lie gave It fur lils opinion that who 
ever would make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of irround 
where only one grow before, would deserve 
l>ctter iif mankind and do more essential ser- 
vice to his country thau the whole race of pol- 
iticians put together." 

— Swift. 
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EXOGENS. 



APETALOUS. 



n 



BIRTHWORT FAMILY. 

These are herbs or twining vines. They 
have large flowers and the tube of the three- 
lobed calyx is fastened to the six-seeded 
ovary. 

Leaves are rather kidnej' or heart-shaped, 
and either have long foot-stalks or grow from 
the root-stock. 

WILD QINOBK.— No uemB. A p^r ot leavet 
wlLh a little paialloss floiver, gruwlng cluse 
down U> the gimiKr-taiilitiii rooL Shorl, three- 
lobed calyx. Twelve HiaiuenB, nnlied at the 
bsae with ihe style. 



Nothiog in plant-lore Is more iotereatlng than 
the odd namea. And when you come to re- 
member that mo«t of them ware given years 
and jeara ago, when people were very liiupli 
and childlike, yon will nnderatand why so many 
of them are names Jast from some common 
object which In these people's eyes they seemed 
to retemble. So it la yon will hear as you go on 
of all aorta of odd names like Cat-tall, Lady's 
Slipper, Dutchman's Pipe, Catlihis, Crane's Bill, 

BIRTHWORT.— Twining shrubs or low herbs, 
A crooked, tube^ahaped calyx with a three-lobad 
spreading burder. Six stamemi, outside the 



PIPB-VINE.-So called because it« long flowen 
are shaped like a Dutch pipe. Found in the 
Alleghaniea. 

It l9 a tall, woody climl>er with hearUahued 
leaves. 



FOUR O'CLOCK FAMILY. 

POUR O'CLOCK.— Its large funneUhapedcalyi 

looks likuiliMcurotlaof aHonilng-Glory. Leaves 
I  opposite, heart shaped, long-stalked. DoesD't 
I open until towards the last part of the afternoon. 

■""" stamens, omi style. 




AMARANTH FAMILY. 
These licrl@ are very like those of the 
Goose foot Family except that the flowers 
i little scale-like, thin bracts. They are 
oft«n highly colored, making showy clusters 
or bunches, which hold their form and color- 
ing nnd do not wither after blossoming. 
They have a pod with a lid. 



AM ARA NTH .— Prince' t 

Ing and (Juckscomb ai 
the Amaranth jou ar 
ested In at present. 



Feather, Love-lle»-bleed> 
B the garden varieties of 
. most likely to be inl«r- 



a?ld°* 



PS, clusters, and the fruit pod opens with 

SNAKE-ROOT.- Socalledbecausetheflowers arejOLOBG AMARANTH. — This has Its flowers in 
twisted, snake-like in shape. Otherwise like i a head. They are lutre-shaped, the tllaments are 
Uiithiroit. I three-parted, the middle part bearing Ibe anther. 
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POKE-WEED FAMILY. 



loukiiig like petals. Ten atunena under the 
OTuy. Ovftry made up of tea smftll, one- 
seeded ovftrles united Into one. Fruit * duk 
crimBon ten-Meded bi'rrj. A coarse rank-grow- 
ing herb, with a bitier poisonous root, pithy 
stem, alcemsle leaves, flowers in racemi' 



dance of beniet. 



BUCKWHEAT FAMILY. 

These herbs have whole leaves which are 
alternate. Calyx is made up of from four to 
six sepals, sometimes separate, sometimes 
united at the base. 

There are fiwni three to nine stamens, and 
these are inserted on the base of the calyx. 
Ovary one-celled. 

This family may always be known by the 
stipules which form a sheaih above each joitU. 
The juice is soui* or bitter. 



DOCK.— Calyx has six sepals, and the flowers are 
perfect, tbongh some have only pistils, while the 
others have stamens. The leaves are coarse 
and bitter. 



BUCKWHEAT.— Calyx of five nearly kimilar se- 
pal*. Stauiena eight, a triangular akene, sbappd 
like a beeoh-iiuL Cotyleilous very targe. Flow- 
ers white and in a corymb. 

RHUBARB.— A sour, juicy plant. Enormous, 
cuara».graiued leaven. Oalyx has hIx sepals, 
which are while. Eiiamens, nine. Styles, three. 



SORREL— Calyx of six sepals. The three outer 
ones spreading, the inner one fulding over tjie 
triangular akene. Sutu*- lasting, ear-sbaped 



KNOT WEED.— Tlie curoniuueat weed In yai^ 
and waste places. Smartweed and Water Pep- 
per belong 10 the Enotweed variety. 



COMMON KNOTWEED, KNOTGRASS, OR 
QOOSEORASS.— Tliey are "UUtll and spread 

on thn ground. Tlie leaves are sessile, lance- 
shaped or oblong, and pale. There is a variety 
that has nearly upright stems and oblong or ov^ 

They are the commonest weeds in yards and 



tm ' k i liiy-'yTv- i.i 
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SLENDER KNOT WEED.— Tbey are upright 
and somewhat hrauched. The leaves are linear 
and acute. They wrap around the stem like a 
sheath and are fringed. They grow in dry soli. 

ORIENTAL KNOTWEED OR PRINCE'S 
FEATHER.— They are tall and laii but une 
year. Tliey grow from four to seven feet tall. 
The leaves are ovate. The spikes are rose- 
colored flowers long and nodding. They have 
seven stamens. The seed-like fruit Is flattlsh. 

WATER KNOTWEED.— The stems float in 
water or root in mud. The leaves are lance- 
shaped or oblong. The spike is thick and short 
The flower is rose-red. It has two styles and 
five stamens. 

PENNSYLVANIA KNOTWEED. — The stem 
is upright and grows from one to three feet high. 
The leaves are lauce-ahaped. The spike is ob- 
long, thick and erect. Its peduncle (or flower- 
stalk) is beset with club^haped bristles or 
glands. The flowers are rose-colored and have 
eight stamens. If has a flat akene or seed-like 
fruit. 
They are found in moist ground. 

LADY'S THUMB KNOTWEED.— The stems 
are like those of the Penubylvania knotweed, 
but they have Jio bristles on the flower-stalk. 
The leaves have a darker spot ou the upper 
side. The spike is short and thick and erect. 
The flowers are ^reenif^h-purple and have six 
stamens. They grow common in wa^te land. 

SMARTWEED OR WATER- PEPPER KNOT- 
WEED.— They are upright and grow from one 
to two feet high. They are very acrid and biiing 
to the taste. The leaves are marked with fine 
transparent dots and so are the greenish sepa^. 
The spikes are short, but loose and drooping. 
The seed-like fruit is flattlsh or bluntly triangu- 
lar. They are found in moist ground, in yards 
and near dwellings. 

WILD SMARTWEED KNOT WEED. — They 
grow from a perennial root, upright and from 
one to two feet high. They are v^ry acrid and 
biting like the Water-Pepper and the leaves are 
dott^. The spikes are whitish or flesh -col or, 
verv blender and erect. There are eight stamens 
and three styles. The akene or seed-like fruit 
is in & sharp triangular form. 

MILD WATER-PEPPER KNOTWEED.— 
They grow from one to three teec high and 
upright, but ottvn creeping at the ba»e and 
rooting in water. The leaves are roughish and 
not biting. They are narrowly lauce-shaped. 
The spikes are slender, erect, and rose-color. 
The style is threo-cleft at the top. They have 
e^bt stamens. The seed-like fruit is sharply 
triangular. They grow in shallow water. 



VIRGINIA KNOTWEED. — The stem grows 
from two to lour it-ei high and is angled. The 
leaves are large, ovate or lance-ovate and have 
taper points. The flowers are scattered in a 
long and naked slender spike. The calyx is 
four-parted and greenish. The stamens are fine. 
The stylto are two and are bent down in the 
fruit. 

ARROW- LEAVED KNOTWEED. — The leaves 
are arrow-shaped and are on a short stalk. The 
seed-like fruit is three-angled. 

HALBERD-LEAVED KNOTWEED. — The 
leaves are halberd-shaped and have long stalks. 
The seed-like fruit is flattish. They grow in 
low grounds. 

CLIMBING KNOTWEED.— They are smooth 
and climb high over shrubs. The racemes are 
leafy. Three of the calyx-lobes are more or 
less winged in the fruit They grow in thickets 
in low ground. 

BINDWEED KNOT WEED.— They are low 
and the stems are rousshi>h. The racemes are 
corymbed. Three of the calyz-lobes are ridged 
in the middle. They grow in waste land. 



LAUREL FAMILY. 

Belongs in hot climates but we have a few 
of its members here in the Sassafras, Spice- 
bush, and Redbay. 

In the Sassafras the flowers are in stalked 
corymbs, and they come with the leaves. 

In the Spice bush the flowers are in sessile 
clustera and they appear before the leaves are 
entire. 

All these have spicy bark and leaves. The 
leaves have tiny spots which can be seen 
readily under the microscope. The stamens 
grow deeper down in the calyx, and the anthers 
open by valves, They have a one-seeded 
berry. 

REDBAY. — Perfect flowers, nine stamens, with 
pollen-bearing anthers, and three non-pollen 
bearing anthers. Found in the Southern States. 

SASSAFRAS. — Greenish-yellow flowers. There 
are nine stamens, three of ihem with little yel- 
low glands at the base of the filaments. 

The anthers have four odd little valves and 
four-celled. Flowers grow in corymbs and come 
with the leaves. Grows to the size of a tree. 

SPICEBUSH.— Similar flowers, but the anthers 
are two-celled and each has one valye. It is a 
shrub. The flowers grow in close siiiug clusters 
and they come out even earlier than leaves. 
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COOSEFOOT FAMILY. 



This family has do beauty to boaat, that is 
Bure. Perhaps, however, it may be very gootl. 
We are often told, you know, that " handsome 
is that haudsome doee." 

The flowei-s are but small and greenish. 
Tlie leaves ai-e alternate, without stipules. 

Many oE tlieae, calletl Pigweeds, grow in 
waste ground, and would, I am sure, be of 
very little interest to a yonng botanist. How- 
ever, here are descriptions of a few of them. 

SAMPHIRE.— Tbey are leafleM flesbjr herbs with 
p«nec'. flowers tn fleshT spikes, that is, a lenjcth- 
ent"l fl>w<T-ciuBter wllh either Tery smitll or no ' 
peduniileorfooUUlk. They are found in salt I 
mitriibss. 

ELITE,— They are leafy herbs witli broadlsh leaves. 
Thvy are generally ternler leaves and not prickly. I 
The calyx Is wingless. The flowers are perfect 
and In clusters or spiked heads. Tlie ualyx 
1>ecome8 a sort of berry, and forms a strawberry- | 
like red, pulpy fruit. I 

7CET — It l» a leafy herb with broad and generallv 
tender leavs and not prickly. The calyx is 
wingleta. The Sowers are in small sessile 
cluaMra collected in a Bpike (long floweiHslustar) ' 



or a panicle (Inegnlarly, branching, compannd 
Dower^luster) The calyx is dry and herhaceau*. 
The Skene (aeed-llke fruit) Is thick and hard, 
and adheres to the calyx ImIow. The leaves 
are smooth. 



The seed-like fruit or ahene \t very thin and 
breaks away fmm the se^d. The leaves are often 
mealy. It Is often called the Pigweed. 

ORACHB.— This Is a leafy herb with broadlsh, 
tender leaves like to Uoosefoot and Beet. 

The flowerx are moiireclons, that Is, two kinds 
borne r>n the hame platiU The ferUle ones are 
single 111 the axil of the leaves. 

SPINACH.— This It also a leafy herb. 

The flowers are dlcecious, that Is, some have 
all stamens, and others all pistils. They grow 
In S|)lked cliuters. with the calyx over the fruit 
wlcti two or four horns. 

The leaves are arrow-shaped. 

SALT WORT.— The leaves are awl-ohaped and 
hav- prickly tips. The calyx Is winged in fmlL 
It is a leafy plant with many branches. It 
grows on the sea-shore. 



MEZEREUM FAMILY. 



come before the leaves, 
highly colored. 



Calyx tubular and j 



I LEATHER WOOD.— Calyx tubular, pale, yeUow, 
with no spreailliig tiorder. Eight stamens with 
DAPHNE. — Wild; a hardy, low shrub; flowers' lone, protruding Slaments. 

appear before the leaves. Calyx tunnel-shaped, ' Uai^in toothed, but not at all dearly. 
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THE CHINESE LEGEND OF THE NARCISSUS. 



In far-off regions of Cathay, 
An aged father, dying, lay. 

On either side, a son, 
Who for their sinking father wept — 
Their mother for long years had slept — 

While moons their coarse had nuL 

The father raised his palsied hands; 
To his first-horn he gave his lands, 

All his possessions great, 
Except one acre, poor aDd hare, 
The younger son, he gave, as share 

Of his immense estate. 

After the last sad rites were paid. 
The elder son made haste and laid 

Rich feasts for all his friends; 
Banquets he gave — made gorgeous show; 
His wealth, quick-gained, was quick to go; 

Who earns not soonest spends. 

• 

The younger son mocked on each hand 
Became a wanderer in the laud, 

His life robbed of its zest; 
At length, way-worn, he reached a nook, 
Beside a rippling, babbling brook. 

And laid him down to rest. 

And in his dreams, a spirit bright, 
A water-nymph, in robes of white 

Beside him, softly said : 
'^Take of the plants which bloom so fair 
Around about you, everywhere, 

To your own native glade. 

''Plant them, attend them, love them well; 
There shall be wrought a magic spell 

If you them safely guard. 
Who works, and waits, and watches, may 
A glorious harvest see some day, 

And reap a rich reward. '^ 

Surprised, he woke and looked around, 
The nymph was nowhere to be fotind; 

The mist above the stream. 
Disporting in the sunlight gay, 
R<>fiectiKi light and rainbow ray. 

The " naiad " of his dream. 

With careless laugh, he started on; 
But, ere he many roods had gone. 

Dream-haunted, turned him back. 
And spent the day in gathering there 
Bulbs from the flowers that bloomed so fair, 

Until he felt no lacK. 

Then sought his home; with care and toil 
Placed them in his unfruitful soil, 

And screened them from the stm. 



He watered, watched, and nursed them well 
Forgetting quite the *' magic spell,'* 
So much of love they won. 

Their tender shoots and blades of green, 
Up-springing the bare rocks between, 

So wrought upon his heart 
That soon, these children of the air, 
The offspring of his love and care, 

Seem^ of his life a part. 

And so, when dawned the New Year's day. 
The people came from far away 

To see a dazzling sight. 
What was before a barren knoll 
Is decked — bo swift the seasons roll — 

With blossoms waxen white. 

So to the poor he gave away, 
Till not a soul in all Cath^ 

But owned a wondrous flower. 
The rich, the poor, the young, the old, 
Drank nectar from the cups of gold, 

No matter what their dower. 

Time passed ; ere many moons had waned, 
The elder lost, the younger gained. 

All the possessions late 
Which seemed at first so rich a prize, 
When looked upon with wistful eyes. 

Their father's large estate. 

All from the care of bootless flowers. 
Which waste their lives at morning hours, 

Had these vast riches grown. 
While fertile fields had laid a waste, 
Rich harvests, green and golden, graced 

A barren heap of stone. 

And though decades have gone for aye. 
When dawns the Chinese New Year's Day, 

In ev'ry humble room. 
In palace and pagoda fair, 
You'll see in every window there 

The sweet Narcissus bloom. 

And to the little ones they tell 
The story of the magic spell, 

And teach them ** well to guard 
The little that they have, that more 
Be added to their meagre store; 

For work reaps its reward." 



Thus do they speak in far Cathay; 
Upon the happy New Year's Day; 

And then, through all the land, 
An emblem of his thrift and care. 
Each citizen Is seen to bear 

The " LUy " in his hand. 

— Dabt FAIBTHOHra. 
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NETTLE FAMILY. 

This family has many members, so many 
that they divide themselves into sub- families. 
The Elm and the Hackberry set off by them- 
selves ; the Fig, the Mulberry and the Osage- 
Orange by themselves : and the Nettle, the 
False Nettle, tlie Wood Nettle, and the Clear- 
wood by themselves ; and the Hop and the 
Hemp by themselves. 

Some plants have pistillate, others stam- 
inate flowers, some both. Shrub, herb or 
tree. Stipules. Free calyx. One-seeded 
seed cradle. 



ELMa « 

ELM. — Trees. Alternate simple leaves; flowers 
sometimes perfect, sometimes not. Two long 
styles or two long stigmas. Two-celled 
ovary, a hanging ovule in each cell. Four to 
nine stamens. Flowers come before the 
leaves. Fruit is a thin key, winged on all 
sides, one seed in the end. 

HACKBERRY. — A one-celled seed cradle; one 
hanging ovule ; stamens five or six. A small, 
berry-lie fruit. Leaves heart-shaped. 



BREAD FRUIT. 

Trees with milky or colored juice. Leaves 
alternate ; flowers in heads or catkin-like 
spikes. One or two styles. Inner back 
peculiarly tough and fibrous. 

Flowers, some staminate, some pistillate. 
Fruit pulpy when ripe. 

MULBERRY. — Staminate flowers in one kind 
of catkin, pistillate in another. The fruit 
froxn the fertile flowers eatable; a berry-like 
banch of fruit. Four stamens. Two styles. 

PAPER MULBERRY. —The fertile flowers In 
a close, round head. Fruit fleshy. Four sta- 
mens. One style. Sterile flowers in spikes. 
Leaves heart-shaped. Rough on one side, 
downy beneath, some of them palmately 
lobed. 



OSAGE-ORANGE —Fertile flowers also in 
heads; sterile flowers in racemes. Leaves 
oblong, smooth above, entire ; little branchlets 
with spines. 



NETTLE. 



Herbs. Opposite or alternate leaves; 
tough, fibrous bark. Juice colorless. Flowers 
in spikes, racemes, 7wt in catkins. Stamens 
same number as sepals. One-celled , ovaiy. 
One stigma. One style. An akene in fruit. 

NETTLE. — Plant covered with bristles. Oppo- 
site leaves; four sepals. Stigma a little 
feathery tuft. 

WOOD NETTLE. — Bristly. Alternate leaves. 
Five sepals in the sterile flowers ; four or two 
in the fertile flowers. Stigma is awl-shaped. 

FALSE NETTLE.— No ** stings." Smooth, 
sometimes hairy. Alternate leaves. Fertile 
flowers have a cup-shaped calyx with a narrow 
mouth, Inside the calyx is the seed-cradle. 
A long, thready stigma. Flowers, clusters In 
spikes. 

CLEARWOOD. — This has no ** stings" but is 
very smooth. Opposite leaves. Three or four 



sepals. 



A tuft-like stigma. 



PELLITORY. — No *' stings." Smooth or hairy. 
Stigma a tuft. Flowers in axillary clusters 
with leafy bracts. 



HEMP. 



Herbs. Some flowers with pistils, others 
with stamens. Colorless juice. Tough bark. 
Leaves palmately lobed, that is, hand-shaped. 
Alternate, rough leaves. The sterile flowers 
are in racemes or panicles with Ave sepals 
and five stamens. The fertile flowers are 
crowded, have only one sepal, within which is 
the seed cradle. Two long stigmas. 

HEMP. — Erect herb. Leaves of five or' seven 
leaflets. Drooping stamens. Spiked clusters 
of fertile flowers with bract. 

HOP. — Twining herb. Heart-shaped leaves. Fer- 
tile flowers In little scaly catkins with broad, 
thin bracts, making a little cone for the fruit. 
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PLANE-TREE FAMILY. 

Only one member ! It is called the Ameri- 
can Plane-tree, or tlie ISyuainore, or the But- 
tonwoud treef Making up in name, you Bee, 
for what it lacks in siaterti and brothers. It 
in a well-known tree, growing on the river- 
banks. The leaves are alternate, palmate, 
and have sheathing Btipules. 



WALNUT FAMILY. 

Has alternate, pinnate leaves. You know 
more about their fruit, I suspect, than you 
know of the trees. There are the Black 
Walnut, the Butternut and the English Wal- 
nut—all old friends to you, no doubt. The 
Shagbark, the Mockernut, the Pignut, the 
Bitternut, and the Pecan — all fruits of the 
Hickory trees — belong also to the Walnut 
Family. 

Old legends tell us that Walnut trees could 
never be struck by the angry bolts of Jove — 
that is, the lightning. 



those who laugh at it, are not versed in tree 
lore, I am sure. If they would take the 
pains to read the labels that have been fast- 
ened to every tree, they would not laugh at 
our Common quite so freely. 



OAK FAMILY. 

If yon would press a leaf of every kind of 
tree you see, Iwginning in the eariy spring, 
you have no idea how much pleasure you 
would find through the summer in being able 
say, "That is a Beech! That is an Oak! 
That is a Red Maple ! That a White Maple ! " 

To tha Oak Family belong the Oak, the 
Chestnut, the Beech, the Hazel, the Horn- 
beam, and the Hop Horn-beam. 

And sueii a number of kinds of Oak trees I 
There are th" White Oak, the Post Oak, the 
Swamp Oak, vuc Live Oak, the Willow Oak, 
the Laurel Oak, the Water Oak, the Scrub 
Oak, the Red Oak, the Scarlet Oak — and 
ever so many more. Doesn't it seem a shame 
that with all'tliese trees about us, we know so 
little of them. I wonder if the Boston boys 
half of them know about the trees on Boston 
Common. Some people like to laugh at Bos- 
ton Common just because it is merely one 
level sweep of green, velvety grass. But 




The Oak tree was especially revered in 
olden times. One nation had a law severely 
puuiahing anyone who should dare cut dowa 
an oak. The great holes in the bark were 
considered by tlie Germans as the pathways 
for fairies. In all countries it was looked 
upon as the ti-ee of the gods and a great pro- 
tection to have one near one's home. 



OF FLOWERS. 



I FAMILY. 

ish legend has a most unfortunate curse npoa 
it. It was this tiee tliut ufForded the rod with 
which Christ waa scourgeil. For a puoish- 
meat it was never allowed again to grow tall. 



DIBBBTIOn or LEATH O 
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SWEET GALE FAMILY. 

Low shrubs. FvAgrant foliage. 
Catkins with one little bloBsom under 
tacli scale. 0\-ary forma oue little 
out or berry, 

SWEET FERN.— Little round bnr-lUte 
catkins. Pnilt a small, smooth nut. 
Leaves lance-shaped, long and rag- <i 
ged-edged, like a fern. 




SWEET QALE. — A Itnie shrub, 
with little round fruits so crasted 
over with a pitchy or waxy sub- 
stance that they seein like drupes. 
Leaves entire or have serrated 
edges. 

BAYBERRY. — On the sea-coast, 
lance-sliaped, sweet-smelling, 
shilling leaves, and a waxy fruit. 
Another kind found in wet places, 
with wedge-shaped leaves and 
wax; fruit. 
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PINE FAMILY. 
To this belong the Pines, the Cypreea, the 
Tew, the Larch, the Fir or Spnice, and the 
Juniper. 



COMMON JUNIPER.- Spready shrub. Lesves 
ill whorls of tlirei-i «h«rp-pointe(l, awi-shaped 
leaves, which arc- Rrt-en on onu side, white on 
the otlier. Dark purple lierriea. 

RED CEDAR.— Shr.ib or tree. Leaves, sraall. 
crow(l(-(l, Bwl-Hhaped and loose on the live 
branchi-s; wlille on otijers the leavps are apt 
tojHt smaller, scale-like, closely overlyinft each 
other in four ranks. Berries purplish, with  
Whitish look. Bed wood . 



PINE NEEDLE. 
'■ If mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and 

I'm sure she does her darning with the needles of 

the pines 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere In 

full view. 
She has her threads of cobweb, and a thimble 

nuule of dew." 



THE LEGEND OF THE ASPEN TREE. 

There are atones enuugb, beautiful little 
stories, too, al>out the trees to fill a whole 
book and to enable you to entertain your 
friends in the woods a whole day. 

The Ash tree, as well as certain other trees, 
was believed to be weather-wise. Yon people 
say now, " See the leaves of the Poplar turn- 
ing their silver side up. It must be going to 
rain." The Bay tree was supposed to be a 
protection from lightning. The Cashew tree 
was said to supply the crown of thorns ; fbe 
Cedar tlie wood for the cross. The Cherry 
tree was sacred to the Vii^in Mary. Judas 
was said to have hanged himself on the Elder. 
The Willow was an emblem of sadness, and a 
branch of the Yew tree was worn by rejected 
lovers. 
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But what about the Aspea tree. There is 
ft German legend that t«llB us that when 
Joseph and Mnry were Seeing with the infant 
JesuB, they came into a very dense forest. 
As eoon as they were beneath the shelter of 
the forest, the trees all bowed their heads in 
reverence to the C^hrbt-child. All except the 
Aspen, that lifted its head onty a little 



higher, refusing to pay homage to anything 
on earth. 

Then Christ cast one sad reproachful look 
upon this tree, so full of sorrow and reproof, 
that it pierced straight to its very heart. And 
lo ! it began to tremble and has never for one 
moment ceased in all these centuries. 



WILLOW FAMILY. 

To this belong the Willows and the Poplars. 




MISS WILLOW. 



A Lady to flne came out of (lie woods, , 

All dressed in silvery gray, I 

Whether s»tin or velvet or soft woolen goods, | 

I'm sur I'm not able to say. i 

While great drifts were piled ]d hedgerow and plain, I 
While fiercely llie March winds did blow, I 

And wildly the tempest In mockery raged, 
This lady stepped out in the snow. 

1 asked a yonng ash which fcrew by the wall. 
To tell me the fine ladyt name. 



} modest is she, so datnty and sweet, 
HoFt dearly I love her, 'lis true, 
But if no objection llie young lady brings 
I'll make her arqiialnted with you." 

'' Miss Willow, my friend, Mr. Luve-Nature here. 
Your friendship has psllantl} sought," 

Then in a low whisper he laughingly said, 
"We call her Miss Puisy for short." 

— SUSia E. KENHKDr. 
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LOMBARDY POPLARS. 

Do you know how oddly the boughs of the 
Lombardy Poplar grow? Straight up in the 
air : mnkiiig the. tree look, as eome one has Bftid, 
tor ft*^ the world like an umbrella turned 



raising its 
"Why how 






tnside out by the gale. Of course in thi 
Legend world there muet be a reasou for this 



Here it is. Some one had stolen the pot of 
gold which is said to be at the end of the rain- 

The Wind measengere were aent to search 
for it. The Elm, the Oak, the Pine, all the 
trees had been asked if tliey knew the tliief. 
All pointed their leaves toward the Poplar 
sjiying, "The Poplar knows! the Poplar 
knows ! " 

" I know? " said the Poplar, 
branches in pretended surprise, 
shoidd I know ! " 

But just then the pot of gold w: 
ing through the leaves. The Wind mes- 
sengers at once seized upon the gold, and as 
a punishment the Poplar was doomed to for* 
ever hold its arms in just that position, for & 
warning to all other trees tolw honest. 

It seems rather a pity to tell such a story of 
so beautiful a tree. Rut it doesn't hurt the 
tree after all ; and as nolx)dy believes it, no 
harm is done, and we are amused for the time 
by the story. Stories told of us, if they are 
not true do us little harm ; for like spattcis of 
mud, they will come otf when they're dry. 



THE VERNAL SHOWER. 

Now the lucid terav of May 
Gem the blu^som of the "pny; 
Every Jeaf and bending flower 
Glitters in t' e vernal sbower. 

Ijovel' in Ibe elouded sky 
See, ibe R^nbow i-biues od high; 
Mark theheaveulvcolura bright 
Ere they vinlsb trora the sight. 

Fairer iiow th« view around ; 
Brighter vprdure decks ihn^imd; 
Flora, smiling in her bowir. 
Hails the tender vemii Bb->wer. 

Cool and fragrant is tbu gal*., 
BreathlDg sweeia from yonder vale; 
Where the flnwera in fresbened pride 
. Smile upon the fountain side. 

Sect again the skies appear 
Clad In bine, serenely clear: 
Mild and genial U the hour; 
Sweet tbe balmy vernal sbower. 
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MONOPETALOUS. 



HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY. 

These are shrubs or woody-slemmed twiD- 
ere. They have a one-parted or entire corol- 
la bearing four or five stamens. Their leaves 
are opposite and have no stipules. ' 

TWIN-FLOWER.— Creeping berb. Theflower- 
BtiiJk forks, and bears iwo iweet-amelllug, 
drooplDg flowers. Tbe Corolla 1b hairy Inside, 
hag only four stoneDa. Color generailf pumle. 



lip having four lobes, the other one lol>e, except in 
the Trumpet-Honeyauckle. 

Flowers are in bunches at the enda of the branch- 
es; or, in Borne varieties, close sitting in the upper- 

TRUMPBT HONEYSUCKLE.— The uppermost 
leaves are joined. R-d corolla, no odor. Long, 
narrow, regular corolln. ■"bed at the edges. 



ELDER.— __ __ „ __ ., 

flve-parted, regular corolla; flowers smali, 1 
very many in compound cymes. Leaves pinn 
Three-sided berry. 



VIBURNUM.— Shrubs or woody vines, Sim 
leaves. Berry with one flat stone. The en 
vated snowball Is a viburnum. 

HONEYSUCKLE.- Shrub or woody cllmt 
Staiiieiia ax many as there are loties to the core 
Que slender style. A long Irregular coro 
Many seed In tbe berry. 



HONEYSUCKLE. 



SWEET HONEYSUCKLE. — Small flowers. 
Powdery leave*. Blush-colored, very sweet odor, 
yellow berries. 
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ITALIAN HONEYSUCKLE— Powilery leaves. 
Flow-el's larger than In the Sweet Honeysuckle. 
Otlierwii^e very like it. Berries yellow. 



WOODBINE HONEYSUCKLE— Leaves all 

sepitT'iir. Lsrai', i)iirplo, swept-smeUing flow- 
ers, beantifnl red berries. 

SMALL-FLOWER HONEYSUCKLE —The 

leaves are slaiicons, tlmt is, lliey hnvt a Hne. 
white powder on tho iintier side. The flowers 
are small an<l either yellowish and pnii)!!; or 



HAIRY HONEYSUCKLE. — The leaves are of 

a dull sreen color, hairy, and are not jilaucous. 
Flowera are clammy and are oranire color. 

JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE. — They are slender 
and liairy. The corolla Is deeply two-lippod. 
It is retldlsh outside and wIiUl- inside and 



TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE. —They are 
smooth. The leaves are rather heart-shape<l. 
The Howers are rose-color and handsome. 

Blossoms in the spring. 

FLY HONEYSUCKLE —The leaves are petloled. 
They ar,- ovate or hca it -shaped Iml thin, and 
arc a little hairy lielow and on the margins. 
The corolla Is nearly ei|iinlly flve-lobed and ot 
a greenish-yellow color. The ovaries are sep- 
arate. It grows m the woo<ls. 



SWAMP FLY HOiSeYSUCKLE.— The leaves 
avi! oblong sessile. The flower-stalks are long. 
The corolla Is deeply two-lipped and of a whit- 
ish color. It grows Id swamps. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLE— Several-seeded berrj. 

Irregular, long corolla. One style, one stig- 
ma, woody vine. Four or - 



WILD YELLOW HONEYSUCKLE. —Thick 
leaves; powdery both sides of leaves, several 
pairs united. Fale yellow flowers; long tubes. 



GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN. 

Stately and prim grew the hollyhocks tall 

In grandmother's garden against the wall; 

Fairest ot flower-dnennns ivere lliey, 

Keeping good watch through the long summer 

Close by was the sunshiny corner where 

The foxgloves swayed in the balmy air. 

And nodded across to the larkspurs blue 

.And the pleasant nook where the colinnliiues grew, 

There were clnnnmon roses, and, low at their feet. 

The shadowy cluster of day-lilies sweet, 

And mignonette modest, and pensive heart's- 



love, and candytuft, j 



. in the 



.And, first every morn by the snn to be hissed, 
Grew, all m a tangle, fair love-ln-a-mist. 
With bachelors buttons and sweet- Williams gay, 
.\nd spice-pluks for neighbors, just over the way. 
Thei-e were svveet-peas coquettish, most festive 

of flowers. 
And four-o-clocks sturdy to mark oiT ih-.- hours. 
And frail morning-glories that lHii^h'<l In the 

light 
. Xt the phlox and verbenas, pink, purple and white. 
Ah '. the days were so bnght, and so sweet was 

the air, 
Ami in Grandmothers garden all life looked so 



fair! 



— DOBornr Gri 
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ELDER [Sambuciu niffra.) 
orolla: c, oalyx with onMen,- d, jyuU; t 



COMMON ELDER. — The leaflets are smooth 
antl are from Mevtn to elevtn. The cymes are 
flat and the lierries are dark purple. 

RED-BERRIEDELDER. — The stems are more 
woody. They ha\e from Ave to Heven leaflets 
which are downy lieneath. The cymes are 
pyramid-like or convex. The I>errle9 are a 
bright red. It flowera In the spring and tt 
grows in coitt woods. 



VIBURNUM. 

NAKED VIBURNUM OR WYTHE-ROD.— 

Theleavetarelhlckish, entire or wavy-tnotiied. 
Found ill swamps. 

SWEET VIBURNUM OR SHEEP-BERRY. 

— The li'Bves tire ovate, pointed and very 
sharply sevmte. The leaves erowon long and 
mni^ined foot-stalks. The cymes are sessile. 
The fnilt Is quite large. The Sheep-lKiry 
grows Into a small tree. 
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BLACK-HAW VIBURNUM.— They hare ehln-. 
In^, blunt oval leaves, but in other ways it Is 
like the Sweet Viburnum, 

ARROW-WOOD VIBURNUM. — They have 
amooth, round, ovait leaves, which are 
coarsely toothed anil plainly marked with 
Straight velnes. The cymes are stalked and 
sraall. The (niit is small and a bright blue. 
They are shmhs anil grow In wet places. 

UAPI.B-t.EAVED VIBURNUM OR DOCK- 
MACKIE. — Tliey have roundish, coarsely- 
tootbedleavesivlth three-pointed lobes. Tliey 
are dowoy on the under side. The cymes are 
long stalked. They are fouDd In rocky woods 
and grow as a shrub. 



^ 



OgjfoKwr clu$ttT; c, batrea or ileriU Mouom; d,ftmlt bearing 
blotiom; f.fniil. 

SNOWBALL VIBURNUM OR CRAN- 
BERRY TREE.— The leaves are smooth and 
have three -pointed lobes. The fndt Is red 
and sour. The Snowball-tree Is a cultivated 
Viburnum. 

KOBBLE-BUSH VIBURNUM.— The hranches 

arc lonK and spreading and often take root. 
The leaves are heart-shaped or round ovate. 
They are many-veined and scurfy on the under 
side. The cyme Is sessile and very broad. 
Thefmit Is lirst red and then turns blackish. 
The hobble-bush grows In damp woods. 



VALERIAN FAMILY. 

Strong-scented I'oot, opposite leaves with* 

it stipules, Ave-lobed corolla. Flowers in 

cymes or clusters, white or purple. Calyx 

crawns the fruit in feathery bristles. Two or 

three etameus borne on the seed-cradle. 

In an old flower-book, in speaking of this 
plant, it says, in the quaint language of long 
ago: 

"The root of the herb valerian is very like 
to tlie eye of a cat, and wbei-esocA-er it grow- 
eth, if cats come thereunto, tbey instantly 
dig it up for the love thereof, as I myself have 
seen iu mine own garden, for it smelleth more- 
over like a cot." 

IS the fruit In a toft 




LAMB LETTUCE.— Like the Taterlan, enwpt 
that the calyx has no feathery bristles (See 
Pepper of V>. but has only one or more blnnt 
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MADDER FAMILY. 

A regular corolla. Four or five stamens 
alternate with its lobes. Corolla borne on the 
ovary. Leaves either whorled or opposite with 

aipuUs. 



BEDSTRAW.— CoroUa four-parted. Four Sta- 
mens, Xnilt a pair of rtry akenes, smooth or 
rough, orcovered with little prickles. Whorled 

BUTTON-BUSH.— Has its leaves opposite -wtlli 
stipules. Many little white flowers Id a head, 

PARTRIDaE-BERRY.— TwlD flowers on oni 
ovary, ho making a double-eyed berry. Creep' 
log eve^:reea. 



TEASEL FAMILY. 

Herbs. Opposite leaves. No stipules. 
Flowers in dense heads, and with chaff-like 
bracts under each blossom. Tubular corolla, 
■orfive lottea t)earing four stamens. Cor- 
olla on the ovary. Fruit an akene, containing 
one drooping seed. 



TBASEL.— Flowers In a head, rough and chalT- 
llkc. Cup-shaped calyx, corolla with four 
lobes, steins and leaves rough. 

SCABIOSA.— Flowers larger than the chaff. An 
odd calyx with briatle-shaped parts. The 
lobes of the corolla are unequal, and Dumber 
four or Ave. 




BLUETS.— Or as children call them. Innocents. 
Separate flowers. F.rect stems, opposite leaves 
with stipules. Frnit a dry pod. 



FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 

Go to your peaceful rest. 

Friends of a brighter hour, 
Jewels on youthful Beauty's breast. 

Lights of the ball and bower ! 
Well have ye done your part 

Fair children of the sky. 
We'll keep your memory in our heart 

When low in dust ye lie. 

— Ubs. L. H. SIOODBBEI. 



DIE HERZ BLUME. 

There grew a little flower once. 

That blossomed In a day. 

And some said It would ever bloom. 

And some twould fade away ; 

And some said it was Happiness, 

And some said It was Spring. 

And some said It was Grief and Tears, 

And many snch a thing ; 

But still the little flower bloomed. 

And still It lived and throve, 

And men do It call " Summer Growth," 

But Angels call IfLovel" 

—TOM Hood. 
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COMPOSITAE. 

HKSE ore too difBcuIt for yoiiug 

Botanists. There are a great 

many very Httie but perfect 

ftowere, ali huddled cloae together 

and eun-otinded by soinetiimg 

t you would Biip|)08e wae a cnlyx. 

n the Cliicory, whieli grows in tlie 

umn by the i-oadside, would you 

suppose that every one of those purple petals, 

OS you call them, was ii corolla? 

'I'he sunflower is a big buncli of flowers, 
too. So with tlie Asters, Mayweed, the Dnn- 
delioQS ^Lion's tooth), the Thistles, the Bur- 
dock, the Daisy, and the Goldeu-ixxl. Al- 
though you can do very little with the Golden- 
nx\, I wish you would look at it a little more 
sharply. There are many different kinds. 
See if you cannot find five or six of tlieni. 

The little Coi'copsis which grows by the 
roadside and which is often cultivated in tlie 
gaitleii is a compositie. 

The origin of the Chicoi-y is as follows, 
accoi'ding to legend : 

A beautiful maiden was travelling along the 
highway. Worn out witli the long distance 



and the hot rays of the sun, she lay down by 
the roadside to rest. As she rose a beautif q1 
blue chicory — just the color of her lovely 
eyes ! — sprang up to mai'k the spot. 



SaJal^— Coreo pBls 



Worm wood 



Cllinblng \ 

Mlat Flower 
Dnlsy 



Oarden. Thistle 



Thorough wort ) 

TBnsy } 

Hay»e«l 1 
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LOBELIA FAMILY. 



These are bitter, milky herbs, with peculiarly 
irregular flowers, the corolla being split down 
oae side. 



We have but one genua ; the Lobelia. There 
are four varieties of the Lobelia — the Cardinal 
Flower, the Spiked Lobelia, the Great Blue 
Lobelia, and Indian Tobacco. 



wet places In the Ute Bummer. 

SPIKED LOBELIA.— Simple, straight, atender 
stem with a Ioiik spibe-like raceme of pale blue 
flowen. Lowest leaves are obovate or oblong. 

GREAT BLUE LOBELIA.— Hairy. Lance- 
Bhaped leaves. Flowers long, crowded inio a 
leatjr raceme. Light bliie. 

INDIAN TOBACCO.— Branching, grows quite 
higb. Leaves rather longer and Dioad. Small, 
Irreijular, leafy racemes of pale blue flowers. 



A DIALOQUE FROM SOUL OARDENING. 



" Thou bearest flowers within Thy band, 

Thott wearest oa Thy breast 
Aflower; now tell me which of these 

Thy flowers Thou lorest best; 
Which wilt Thon gather to Thy heart 

Beloved above l£e rest?" 

"Should I not love my flowers. 
My flowers Uiat bloom and pine. 

Unseen, unsought, unwatched for hours 
By any eye but Hinef 



Should I not love my flowera? 

I love my Lilies t^J, 
Hy Marigold with constant eyes. 
Each flower that blows, each flower Uiat dies 

To me, I love them all. 

I (nther to a heavenly bower 

My roses fair and sweet; 
I hide wlibin my breast the flower 

That grows bralde my feet'' 



THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 



Have jon ever read Longfellow's pretty 
Htory of Hiawatha and MinDehaha ? 

Well, Indian folk-lore telle ue there was 
another Hiawatha who had lost his beautiful 
Hinnehaha. This Hinwatha did not sail ofT 
into the sunset to the land of the hereafter ; 
but very savagely went about the country 
shooting with his mighty arrows any beautiful 
maiden he chanced to see. 

One bright sunny day he lay down by a 
brook to rest. So soft were the sun's rays 
and so gentle the breezes that this angry- 
hearted Hiawatha was lulled to sleep. It* 



sad indeed that I cannot tell you that he rose 
from iiis refreshing sleep more gently disposed 
toward the maidens of his own land. But, 
alas, the beautiful doesn't o!wiiy8 prevail even 
in legends ; and tlie sad truth is that this 
savage young warrior's first act was to kill 
a beautiful maiden who chanced to be looking 
at her bright reflection in the water, and sing- 
ing to bei'self as she plaited her Bhining 
locks of jet black hair. 

And so incensed was Mother Earth, that on 
that spot where the maiden's heart blood spilled, 
she sent forth this blood-red cardinal flower. 
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We joy to bind the featml wreath 

Of glowing Autumn ledvea; 
Summer bu vnnUbed, blddeo 'Death 
The golden harvest ifacR-ves. 
With glowing AntumD leavet 
We crown the harreat Bheavee. 



If thoa art woni and hard beaet 

With aorrowe. that thou wouldM, forget, 

If thoa wouldot read a leMnn, that will keep. 

Thy heart fnini fainllnv anil thy bouI from sleep, 

Qo to the woodi and hills ! No tears 

Dim the aweet look that Nature wean. 

— LOHOFELLOW 



BELL-FLOWER FAMILY. 

This family is very like the Lobelia excep't 
that the corolla in the Rell-Flower is regular. 
Farts are in fives. Milky juice. 



HARE-BELL,— Slender, pretiy plant growing no 
■hady clifC». Root^leaveii mund or heart-shaped 
and toothed, upper leaveiTerynarrow. Flowers 
bright bine, hpll-Khaped nodding. Called in 
~^~'— ' "Udy'a ihlmble." 



MARSH BELL-FLOWER.— A slender plant 
growing in the grasi, In wet places. It baa 
tough angular slems and lance-sfaaped leaves. 
Ita few flower* are small and pale. 



TALL BELL-FLOWER.— Thlststalland leafy. (CANTERBURY BELLS.— Hairy. 
It ends In a lowe, leafy spike of blue flowers. blue or wbtte Sowers, with big ears 

The corolla is wheel-ahapea with a long carved which cover over the pod. 

style. I 
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HEATH FAMILY. 

The plants of this family are distinguished 
by the little hole at the top of each cell from 
which the anthers open. The stamens are 
free from the corolla, and are always twice as 
many as it ; lobes. 

So many of these are familiar to us all that 
I shall venture to pass them over with only a 
mention of their names. For example, the 
HucklebeiTy, Blueberry, Deerberry,Cranberi7, 
Bearberry, Checkerben-y. 

Others of this family are not so familiar. 



HEATH. 



Calyx, corolla and stamens free, inseited on 
the seed-cradle, shi-ubby plants. 

TRAILING ARBUTUS.— (The "Plymouth 
Mayrtower,"; a trailing evergreen, with roiind- 
heart-shapeci leaves. A salver-shaped corolla 
with a slender tube. Fruit a naked pod. Cor- 
olla falls off early. The leaves look old and 
frost-bitten; this is because the plant is an 
** evergreen." 



WINTERGREEN. 

All parts free. Five little petals; ten 
stamens. 

WINTERGREEN. — Flowers in a raceme, petals 
do not open very wide. One long style. 

PIPSISSEWA. — One short style. Flowers in a 
general corymb or umbel. Sometimes only 
one or two flowers. 

HEATH. — Little shrubby plants whose stems are 
covered with small, naiTow leaves, and whose 
corollas do not fall off. We see them in this 
country only as hot-house plants. It is in Scot- 
land we sec the heath growing at large. 

LABRADOR TEA. Similar to tlie pepper-bush, 
but the flowers are more like the Klderberry, 
that is, more like umbels than racemes, Then 
too, there is a woolly look to the underside of 
the leaves. 

ANDROMEDA.— Corolla falls off after blossom- 
ing. The fruit is a dry pod. It has a flve- 
toothed, tubular corolla. 



SWEET PEPPER-BUSH.— That pretty bush 
with its long blossoms or rather its raceme of 
blossoms. It grows by the water side and 
sends such a sweet smell out from the shore. 
And in the fields it perfumes the air all alK>ut. 
It Is such a pretty sweet-smelling ))ush. But 
you will be sorry enough if you leave a 1k>u- 
quet of its ])ranches in your parlor over uight. 
The little flowers are not long-lived. And such 
a shower of petals as you will And on the floor 
in a very short time after you have nicely 
arranged them in your vase. 

RHODORA. — A shrub with very irregular corolla 
of rose-purple color. Corolla of five parts, 
and having stamens free. 

KALMIA. — Called the American Laurel. You 
could not fail to tell this plant from its wheel- 
shaped leaves and its petals concave, looking 
like ten little pouches. 

RHODODENDRON.— Corolla beU or funnel- 
shaped, flve-lobed like the Kalmia, but without 
pouches. The leaves, too, are evergreen. 

AZALEA.— Very like the Rhododendron, but its 
leaves fall in the autumn, and it has five sta- 
mens instead of ten as the Rhododendron has. 

INDIAN PIPE.— This grows in leaf-mould 
under trees. It looks as if made of wax, 
stands erect, and at the end of the scape is a 
flower which turns downward giving to the 
whole plant the appearance of a pipe. These 
are usually wavy-white, but sometimes straw- 
colored. 



THE RHODORA. 

In May, when sea-winds pierced my solitudes, 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook. 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook ; 
The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay, 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky. 
Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert there, Gtfival of the rose? 
I never thought to ask ; I never knew, 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self same Power that brought me here brought 
you. 

— Emebsok. 
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RHODODENDRON. 

A small not very plain calyx. A large, 
five-pai-ted corolla. Stamens ten or mop 
bending to one side. Evergreen leaves, and 
a coiymb or umbel of large, showy flowera. 
Only one kind common. The Great Rhodo- 
dendix)n or Laurel Rhododendron, which has 
lance-oblong leaves, long, thick, green on 
both sides. Flowers large, with spots on the 
throat. Found in damp woods. 



AZALEA. 



Somewhat like the Rhododendi'on, but with 
thinner, falling leaves. Five long stamens. 
The wild Azalea often called Honeysuckle. 

PURPLE AZALEA. — Flowers before the leaves. 
A funnel-shaped corolla with long lol>es bend- 
ing back. 



WHITE AZALEA. — Flowers white, 
scented. Flowers come after the 
Leaves whitish on the under side. 



sweet- 
leaves. 



WINTER-GREEN. 

Evergreen, rounded leaves, near the ground, 
at the base of a scape which has at its end a 
raceme of greenish-white, nodding flowers. 
Five petals all separate. Ten stamens. The 
filaments are awl-shaped. 

ROUND- LEAVED WINTER - QREEN. — 
Thick, shining leaves. Many-flowerecl raceme. 
Calyx lobes lance-shaped. 

OVAL-LEAVED WINTER-GREEN.— Broad, 
thin leaves. Many flowers. Calyx lobes short 
and ovate. 

SMALL WINTER-GREEN.— Roandlshleaves, 
thicic and small ; few flowers. 

ONE-SIDED WINTER-GREEN.— Thin ovate 
leaves; small flowers, and on one side of the 
raceme. 



KALMIA. 



This flowera in June. The flowers are 
show^y, in umbels. Ten little pouches in the 
corolla. 



MOUNTAIN LAUREL.— Lance, ovate leaves. 
Both sides a bright green. Flowers large, 
pale or deep rose-color. Flowers in terminal 
<• corymbs. 

SHEEP LAUREL or LAM B KILL.— Lance- 

oblouglQtLven. Paler green underneath. Flow- 
ers are small and parplish. Corymbs of 
flowers are not terminal. 

PALE LAUREL. — Leaves are oblong and close- 
sitting. White and powdery underneath. 
Flowers large but few. Found In swamps. 



PIPSISSEWA. 

Evergreen leaves, lanee-shaped, toothed and 
crowded up and down a short stem. At the 
end of stem a corymb or umbel of fragrant 
flowere. Petals wide-spreading. Ten sta- 
mens, the filaments enlai-ged in the middle. 
One shoit style. A broad, flat stigma. Two 
kinds. 

SHARP-POINTED UMBEL (Princes Pine).— 
Lance-shaped leaves. Serrate, bright-green, 
not spotted. Flowers four to seven. 

SPOTTED PIPSISSEWA. — A small plant. 
Bhtnt'pointed, lance-ovate leaves. Spotted 
leaves. White flowers, one to four. 



A DANDELION. 

She stood knee-deep in meadow-grass 
With joy of life's new comers, 

A winsome, brown-eyed little lass 
Of three brief careless snmmers. 

At last a dandelion crossed 
Her path of springtide pleasure ; 

She stopped an instant, wonder-lost, 
Then brought to me her treasure. 

On such a shining radiant morn 
No living thing seemed aimless, 

Not e'en a weed was so forlorn 
It grew unmarked and nameless. 

Her swift glance sought the sky-held sun, 
Then flashed back to the other. 
" I've found," she cried, ** Another one. 
The sun*s dear little brother 1 " 

— Louise Manking Hodokins. 
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HOLLY FAMILY. 



Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves and 
email regular flowere in the axils. A tiny 
calyx which, with the corolla, ia free from tin 
ovary. Stamens four or six. Anthers open 
lengthwise. Stigmas are almost sessile, or 
close- sitting. Frnit a pretty red berry. 

The one form in onr coiiDtry is tlie Ilex 
American Holly- The leaves are thick and 



evergreen, toothed, and of oral shape ; red 
fiuit. It is the pretty red-beiTied vine we 
see on sale at Christinas time. 

BLACK ALDER.— Thl$, too, is a. holt;. ItJi 
luavus are llilii, vt-liiy, onrt they drop off in the 
autmnti. It la a low shrub. Its blossoms are 
all in sixes, and It has, like the Holly, a prett; 
red fruit. 
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EBONY FAMILY. 

Only one of ite members round on Ameri- 
can soil ! The Persimmon Tree. A tree 
witli ftltemate thick leaves. 

Iq the axils are eitlier Sowers with sixteen 
stamenei and a four-parted corolla ; or large 
peifect fiowei-s witli eight stamens and a four- 
parted corolla. 

The calyx is four-parted and quite thick. 
A pale yellow corolla. One pistil with four 
styles. A plum-like fruit, puckery to the 
taste when green, but sweet when it is yellow 
and ripe. Has eight dat seeds. 




PLANTAIN FAMILY. 

Greenish flowere in a close spike. Calyx 
does not fall off. Has four sepals. A sal- 
ver-shaped corolla. Stamens four, with fine 
thivody filaments, borne on the corolla. One 
slender style. Pod two-celled, opening cross- 
wise, and falling off like a lid. Strong-rib- 
bed leaves called Rib- Grass. 

COMMON PLANTAIN.— Largo oi-ate, several 
ribbed luBVUs, growing; gIobu on thu p^und. 
One long, close, green spike. Food for birds. 



VIRGINIA PLANTAIN.— Small, hairy. Leaves 

oblong and tlin-e ur ttve-rlbbcd. Seeds two. 
RIPPLE-GRASS.— Hairy. La iicf-sliBpi-d leaves. 

A Kliort, thick spike or 1iea<l cm a xcapc. 
SEASIDE PLANTAIN. — Smooth. Linear 

leaves which are thick. Seeds two Foond 

In and near salt marshes. 



LEADWORT FAMILY. 

Known by its dry, scaly, funnel-shaped 
calyx, and its five petals nnitc<l only at their 
base, with one stamen standing before each, 
and five styles on a single one-seeded ovary. 
THRIFT. — Lavender eulor. In a round head on 

a loLi};, leafless stem. Leaves narrow, and In 

a close; tuft at root. 
ROSEMARY." Lavender color. Spiked or at 

leaat clo^e-sittln^ panlcled. Spatulate leaves; 

nearly all at thi^ root-wtalk. 
In old Kngland, bridal wreaths used to be 
made of Rosemary ; or, accoi'ding to other 
writers, it was specially considered a funeral 
flower. 



PRIMROSE FAMILY. 

Herbs with perfect flowers. All distin- 
guished by having tlieir stamens of the same 
number as tlic lobes of the corolla, one befon 
each, inserted on the tube. 
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STiLR-FLOWEH. 

STAR FLOWER.— Leaves many and in a whorl 
at the top of a slender stem. Calyx and cor- 
olla seven-pointed, and wheel-shaped, both 
free. 

LOOSESTRIFE.— Leaves whorled or opposite, 
the entire len<rth of the stem. Corolla flve- 
partcd. Wheel-shaped. Yellow. 

DODECATHEON (Shooting Star).— Calyx and 
corolla tive-parted and turned back, long 
anthers. Leaves all at the root. Calyx and 
corolla free. Leaves simple. 

PIMPERNEL. — Blue or purple wheel-shaped 
corolla. Pod opens by a lid. Leaves like the 
Loosestrife. Calyx and corolla free. 



n 



THE PIMPERNEL. 

ni go and look at the Pimpernel, 

And see if she thinks the clouds look well I 

For if the sun shine, 

And 'tis like to be fine 

I will go to the Fair. 
So Pimpernel, what bode the clouds in the sky? 
If fair weather, no maiden so merry as I." 

Now the Pimpernel flower had folded up 
Her little <roUl star in her coral cup, 

And unto the maid 

A warning she said : 
* Though the sun shines down 

There's a gathering frown 
0*er the bright blue of the clouded sky : 
So tarry at home for a storm is nigh." 

It is a difficulty to discover why some of 
our sweetest and fairest spring-flowers should 
be associated in folk-lore with ill-luck. 
In the western counties, for instance, one 
should never take less than a handful of prim- 
roses or violets into a farmer's house, as neg- 
lect of this iiile is said to affect the success of 



the ducklings and chickens. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries writes : — 

"My gi-avity was sorely tried by being 
called on to^ settle a quaiTel between two old 
women, arising from one of them having given 
one primrose to a neighbor's child, for the 
purpose of making her hens hatch but one egg 
out of each set of eggs, and it was seriously 
maintained that the charm had been success- 
ful. 

LOOSESTRIFE. 

THE STRICT LOOSESTRIFE grows in low 
ground, and, has its stems ending in a long, 
leafy raceme. . 

THE FOUR-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE 

grows in sandy ground, its leaves are whorled, 
and its flowers in tlie axils of the leaves. 

THE CILIATE LOOSESTRIFE grows in low 
ground, has heart-shaped opposite leaves, and 
fringed or toothed margins of the corolla. 

THE LANCE-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE has 
lance-shaped leaves. Otherwise very like the 
"CiUate." 

BIGNONIA FAMILY. 

These have opposite leaves, large showy 
flowers. A two-lipped corolla, very irregular. 

TRUMPET CREEPER.— Woody with Httle 
w^inged seeds and long pods. Climbs by tiny 
rootlets. Pinnate leaves. Calyx flve-toothed. 
Corolla funnel-shaped, flve-lobed and witJi 
four stamens. 

CATALPA. — Tree. Simple, heart-shaped leaves. 
White flowers in panicles. Calyx two-lipped. 
Corolla bell-shaped. Stamens two. 




UNICORN PLANT. 

UNICORN PLANT. — Rank, clammy herb. 
Wingless seeds in a large, long-pointed fruit. 
Crested, long-beaked, the beak splitting into 
two crooked horns. Corolla a dull color. Two 
stamens, two or four. 
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BROOMRAPE FAMILY. 

Thes"^ herbs are parasites on the roots of trees, 

They tave Irregular corollas, tlioiigli monopetaloiis. 

Four Bianiens to eroiips of twos. No green herb- 

tge, yellonish or brownisli. 

j3EBCH-DROPS.— Slentler bra nc bed stems with! 
few McaleH and many Mowers scattered aloDg 
uslongtb. 

e«2TrAW-ROOT. — Short, thick stems, covered 
wltli broad scales. I'lant looks like Hr-cuuc. 
Flowers andcr the upper scales. A ^reat medi- 
cine irlth Indian nfjiiaws. bcnce its name. 

NAKED BROOMRAPE. — Slender stems, or 
scapes ivith mie flower. Stamens od the 
curvea corolla. 



RGWORT FAMILY. 

The blossoma of this family have oddly ir- 
ref^lar corollas, the stamens arranged in 
pairs, two lobes of the corolla always erect, 
aii:l three drooping. 

MULLEIN.— Tail, woolly. TeiloiP flowers in a 
long spike. Calyx and corrolla flTe-cleft-. Sta- 
meiii five, MMue of them often imperfect 



SPEEDWELL. — Small flowen. ComtU foor 
piirled at tlie border. Two lobes smaller than 
the Dlher two. 

Two protruding stamens. Pod flattened, many 
seeded. 

The Common Speedwell Is downy, his creep- 
ing i 



TOAD-FLAX.— Corolla rather tubular and ii^ 
regular A peculiar Inward projection of the 
lower lip so ttiat it looks, so some botanists have 
thought, nice a iUtle palate arrost the month of 
the corolla. There Is a little spur at the lu'e of 
the corolla. Common name among children 
is " Biitler and Eggs." 

COMMON TOADFLAX.— The stems beanlsb 
and are crowded with leaves which are pile and 
linear shaped. The flowers are erowde<l in a 
close raceme. They are yellow, large and 
showy, while the palate is orange color. 

WILD TOADFLAX.— There is a kind called the 
Wild Toadflax with a simple, slender siem, 
little scattered linear leave" and pmstraie 
shoots at the bottom with broader leaves. The 
flowers are very small, blue, and in a slender 

FIGWORT.— Corolla ovoid, small, greenish purple. 

Four short unequal erect-lobes and one sn>all 

ono recurved. 
TURTLE-HEAD.— Corolhi shaped like a tunic's 

heuil. Tbe mouth closed or nearly closed. Four 
with woolly anther*. 
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SNAP.DRAaON.-SimlUr to the Toadflax t 
cept that the Snap-Dra^OD has a little sac on 
under tide. 




t' : CULVER'S ROOT —The corolla fs aalver-ahaped. 

M Tbe Uower.-i form a r-pjke. The stamens are 

I two and are larger than the- four lobes of the 
corolla. 

BLUB HEARTS.— The corolla Is shaped like 
a salver and has flue lobes or Fcollopa. 
The staniens are four and are enclosed. Tbt 
calyx Is shaped like a tube and has five toolb'^itte 



■GERARDIA.— Tne corolla U ratLer irreeu- 
larly five-lobed, and is in the shape uf a 
funnel or bell. It has four stamens. 



PAINTED-CUP.— The corolla la shaped 
like a tuhe nnd has two lips. The nar- 
row upper lip is elect or aiched, and en- 
closes the four stamens. The flowen 
form A splhe. Tbe catyx Is shaped like 
a tube. The bracts are often scarlet 
color. The pod has many seeds. 

LOUSEWORT.— The corolla Is like that 
o( the Paiiited^;up, The flowers are io 
a spike. The leaves are fem-Uke and the 
bracts are green and small. 



COLLINSIA.— In this the lower lip bas a littlei 

Id tliL- middle. It Is two-lipped and a short tube 
with a queer little bulgiug at lt9 base on tt 
upper side. 

PENSTEMON.— The corolla has an open, irreguli-. 
two-lipped mouth. Sterile filament and four 

stamens, 

MONKEY-FLOWER.— This corolla 1b alio two- 
ilpiied. The upper lip with the sides turned 
b*t while the lower lip turns diiwn. An elon- 
gated calyx wlthfive tooth-like points. Staaens 

HEDGE HYSSOP,— Tbe corolla Is open and 
Homtwhat iwo-lipped. It has only two perfect 

siuueus. The calyx Is Bve-parted. The sterile 
(llamenta are enclosed. Sometimes there are 
more. Tbe corolla Is yellowish or whitish. 

FALSE-PIMPERNEL.- The corolla is like that 
of the Hedge Hyssop but the sterile filaments 
are long and protrude from a purple or blue 
corolla. 

FOXGLOVE 'Tbe corolla Is tubular shape and 
open, with 'tbe border somewhat scolloped. It 
Is large with either purple or white spikes. 



MULLEIN. 

COMMON MULLEIN.— ItlstallandwooUj-llka. 
Tbe bases of the leaves are prolonged bo that the 
simple stem is sort of winged. Ilie flowers aie 
in a long, thick spike, and are yellow. Two of 
the filaments are smooth. It grows In fields. 

MOTH MULLEIN.- Grows from two to thrM 

feet high, is green and smooth. The leaves are 
tooilieil. The fliiwers are in a loose raceme and 
cither yellow or while. The fllamenta are cov- 
ered with yellow wool. 
It grows on the roadsides. 



SPEEDWELL. 

CULVER'S-ROOT SPEEDWELL. — ItgTows 
qnlte t^l. The leaves are lance-shaped, but 
pointed, and grow in wborls. The flowers are 
crowded and grow in clustered Bpikea. They a« 

a whitish color. 
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are ovatv-ianceolate, but sort of heart-shaped at 
the base and are sessile. The corolla is pale blue 
with dark stripes. 



BROOK SPEEDWELL OR BROOKLIME.— 

It is like the Water Speedwell excepting that the 
leaves are ovate or oblong, and grow on foot- 
stalks. 



MARSH SPEEDWELL.— It is smooth and slen- 
der. The leaves are linear and acute and have 
no footstalk. The flowers grow in a loose, zig- 
zag raceme. 

COMMON SPEEDWELL.— They have downy, 
creeping sterns. Tiie leaves are wedge-shaped 
and oblong, and toothed. Flowers all in a 
crowded raceme. 



THYME-LEAVED SPEEDWELL. — They 
erow from a creeping base to two or four inches 
nigh. They are small and smooth. The leavet* 
are ovate or oblong with the lowest ones rounded 
and growing on footstalks. They grow very 
common in the fields. 

PURSLANE SPEEDWELL OR NECK- 
WEED. — Tht-y are smooth, branching and 
ereci. The lower leaves are toothed and oval or 
oblong shape and grow on foot-stalks, while the 
upper leaves have no foot-stalks, and are oblong- 
linear and not toothed. 



CORN SPEEDWELL.— They are hairy. The 
upper leavea are sessile, whole and lance-shaped. 



and the lower leaves are ovate, crenate and on 
foot-stalks. 



GERARDIA. 

PURPLE GERARDIA.— The leaves are liutjur 
and have a rough margin. The flowers are one 
inch long, and grow on short stalks. 

SLENDER GERARDIA.— The leaves are also 
linear. The flowrrs are about half an inch long 
and grow on a Ions and slender stalk. 

The corollas of Doth the Purple and Slender 
Gerardia are rose-purple. The calyx is in the 
shape of a bell and has five short teeth. 

DOWNY GERARDIA.— They grow from three to 
four inched high. The leaves are obion^r or 
lance-shaped, and covered with a fine, close 
down. The upper leaves are entire while the 
lower one-* have a very wavy outline. 

SMOOTH GERARDIA.— They are smooth^ and 
grow from ihive u» six feet high; they are very 
leafy, and are glaur^ous or powdery. The lower 
leaves are twice pinnatifled, and the lower are 
either once pinnatifled or entire. 

CUT-LEAVED GERARDIA.— They grow from 
two to three feet liigli, art) bushy-branched, very 
leafy and quite downy. The leaves are pinnati- 
fled, and the divisions are cut and toothed, and 
quite crowded. 



LEGEND OF THE SPEEDWELL. 



which the 

One was 

one, which 

called the 



You remember the vessels in 
Puritans sailed from Hollaud. 
named the Mayflower, the other 
put back into the harbor, was 
Speedwell. 

This Speedwell, some people say, was 
named from this little flower. As these Puri- 
tans were a very religious people, it is quite 
likely the ship may have been so named for this 
reason : The Speedwell, the bright blue blos- 
som which brightens our wayside liedges in the 
spring-time, is said to have within it, a pic- 

The speedwell folds her leaves of blue, 
In tears that each dark petal gem 
With many a dainty diadem 

And spray of glistening, starry dew ; 



ture of the kerchief on which are imprinted 
the features of Christ. According to the old 
German legend, when Christ was carrying the 
cross up Calvary, St. Veronica kin(lly came 
forward and wiped the great sweat-drops from 
his forehead. 

As a reward, the features of Christ re- 
mained upon the linen. Some one found in 
the little blue Speedwell a fancied resemblance 
to the kerchief and the imprinted features. 
For this reason, the flower was re-named the 
Veronica. 

While slowly stealing up the vale. 
O'er banks and dells and mossy crags. 
By many a pool < >( reedy flags 

The mists of twilight softly sail. 
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VERVAIN OR VERBENA FAMILY. 

Herbs with shrubby leaves ; a two-lipped, 
or four or five-lippfd corolla. One ovary and 
a single seed. Fruit berry-like with four 
stones, or dry, splitting into akeaes. 

LOPSBBO. — Cylindrical calyx, wliich U two- 
ln>iii'-<\. C'lrulla two-llppud. Herb. Pound In 
wiiiid'i. Small, whlUih flowers \n I'nne spilcea. 
Tlie calyx containing the akene, turns down. ; 

VERVAIN. — Calyx tubular, and flve-uxilhtid. 
Uuriflla «alrer-Bhaped, with five unequal lobes. 
Flo wen In Hpikea or heada. 

A bit of vervain was In early timea, and even 
now In Mme localUiM, put Into tbe bridal 



AUBLBT-S VERBENA.— Theyare rather hairy. 
Tbe leaves are plunailfltxl or cut. The spiKea 
are lllie a corymb, flat-topped In tbe blossom. 
Tbe corolla Is a llgbt purple. 

COMMON VERBENA.— QrowB from one to 
tbree feet bigb, i, iletider, erect and branched. . 
The leaves are ciose-sltLlng. ct^ft or plnnatifled 
and tfmthnd. Thfi >inib>ui sm ulanilBr. Ths ! 



VIPER'S BUai.OSS.—Tht;i»rollaUfunnel-8baM 

th« lobus ara ratber unequnl and blue or purple. 
Tbe Akene or seed-like Iruit is erect and bxed by 
the lower etid. It is nut prickly. Tbe throat 
of the corolla is naked and open and the stamens 
are rather unequal and protruding. 

BUOLOSS.— This Is like the Viper's Bui^oss but 
Lbu throat ol the corolla instead of beine open i» 
cl<i-eil with fine, blnnt scales. The stamens are 
enclosed and the tube is curved. 

BORRAGE— Tbe Akenes are erect and fixed by 
the lower end and separate from the style. The 
corolla is very r^ular and is wheel-shaped with 
acute lobei. The throat is clcMed with fine 
convereine scales, one in front of each lobe. 
The plant la rough or bristly. 

COMFREY. — This la like the Borra^ in many 
ways. Tbe akenes am erect and fasUtned by the 
loirer end. The corolla is very regular, but it 
thap<MJ like a tube instead of a wheel and is fine 

toothed. 

PAI.SB CROMWELL— The akenes are the 

same aa hi iUk Uugloss. The enrolls la tubular- 
shaped with the acute liil>fB erect. The open, 
naked throat has flnu little projections. Gener- 
ally the Akenes contain a little stone. 

LUNGWORT.- The corolla is shaped like a roan- 
ded, hpreading trumpeL The Akenes are tlie 
same as in the Yipnr's BueIoss and rather fleshy. 
The plant Is vpry cmcvuli. 



WHITE VERBENA. — Tbe leaves art! ovateor! 
oral, serraie ami im a fooUtalk. The flowera ! 
atft wlilw, very slender ami In spikes. 

BLUE VERBENA.— The leaves grow on little, 
tuot-ntalks, are ill□ce-^hspell ur lance-oblong and 
the lower onsa are soiiiBiiiiiea cut once or twice 
at the base. The flowers are blue, and thick, and | 
close In spikes. The stem grows from four to 
six feet high. 

LOW VERBENA.- Theleaveshavenofooi-statksj 
are laiii'>'-liijear shape and tooih a very little. 
The flowpiR are purple and grow in one or more 
thicklsh spikes. I 



BORRAGE FAMILY. 

Sweet smelling, but iiol nqHare-Memmed. ' iiiK<iKT.siE-NOT. 

Herbs. Alterniit* leaves. Regular flowers, 1 _ _ 
in fives as a whole Flowere iu one «ide< S^°""°" GRASS OR POROET-ME-NOT. 

mn\e8 as a «Uoil. riowers in one-«i.leU | -The coroU- i. m the shape ul a round spnad. 

racemes, coiled up at the tip, ami uuloldiug ingsalveror Kometimeafunnel-shaped. Itisvery 

slowly as the flowers expand. abort and in the bud, one edge of the lobes are 

Heliotrope &nd Fory>it-iKe-not sire the most '.nsi'l'-: and the -ther outside. The Akenes are 
well known. 
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CROMWELL.— The corolla la Bhort,fnimel-tliapM] 
and uf a while or wbltisb color. In tbe bud two 
of the lubeacoverall thereat. The Akenea are 
the aame aa la the Forget^me-iiot. 

PUCCOON.~The corolla is ahaped like a aalver. 
It la loiiH and oraoge yellow. Two of the lobea 
cover the othera in the bud. 

STICKSBED.— The Akenes are priehly and are 
Hied by their aide or upper end to the base of 
the Blyle. The corolla is aalver-Bhaped, erect 
and prickly nn the margin. There are flue 
acalea In the Ihroat. Tbe flowera are small. 

HOUNDS TONGUE.— The corolla la aalTer- 
•bnped, oblique or flai-teiied from atave. It la 
ahort, rough and prjcklj alt ever. The Akenea 
are prichly and fixed to the baae of the style by 
their topt or aldea. 



MBLIOTROPE.— The ovary ia not lobed bnt when 
npe Bplita into four Akenea. The corolla Is 

LEGEND OF FORGET-ME-NOT. 

It was ill the gol<leu morning of the early 
■world, when nn angel sat weeping ontside the 
cloeet^l gates of Paradise. He had fallen 
from hia high rank Ibccaiise he loved a daugh- 
ter of the earth, nor wne lie to be allowed to 
enter Paradise again until this daughter whom 
beloved had planted the Forget-me-not in 
every corner of the world. He came down to 
assist her ; and, hand-in-hand they wandered 
over the land, planting everywhere the forget- 
me-not. When their task was ended, ttien 
.they were allowed both to ent«r Paradise. 

For the Iwautifnl girl, withont fcisting the 
bitterness of death, became immortal like the 
ange\ whoso love she had won as she sat by 
the riverside twining the Fot^et-me-nots. 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

When to tbe flowera so beautiful, 

The Father sare a name. 
Back came a little biue-eyed one, 

All timidly U came. 
And standing at iia Father's feet. 

And gazing In hia face, 
It said, in low and trembling tones, 

And with a modeat grace, 
" Dear God. the name thou gaveat me, 

Alas I I have forgot " 
The Father kintlly looked him down 

And Bald, "Forgat-me-noi," 



WATER- LEAF FAMILY. 

These plants are herbs with compound, 
toothed and usually alternate leaves. The 
flowers are regular. 

The ovary is globular and bears its seeds on 
the walls. Corollas bell or wheel-shaped, 
lobes and stamens always Ave. Style two- 
cleft. 

NBMOPHILA.— la the on« cuhlvated in onr 

Sanleii. Leaves opposite. Calyx with five re- 
exed teeth between the divisions. 

ELLISIA— The lower leaves are oppoalte. The 
alaiueiis du not project beyond the corolla. The 
calyx has no little l«eth l>«t«e n tbe dlvlatou* 
and it grows laiger when tlie fruit forma. 



NEMOPHILA.— This ii the same aa tbe Elli■b^ 
but iheru are flue teeth between tbe divisions 
wblcb ore bent backwards or downwards. 
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PH ACBLI A,— Tbe laavea Kre alteroMe. There 
STH no Mtth or appendagcB uf the ciiljx or eJse 
titty are Tttry fiuall. The Btemeus are long. 
The seedB gruw nu tlie walk of the pod or on 
two little lines or ndgea. These plant* generally 
grow one year only. 

WATERLEAF.— These pUnli have scaly-toothed 
ruot-8t»lke. Thd flowati are white or bluish, 
aiid cluilered. The filaments are bearded below. 
The pod contalnB from one to fourieeda which 
are In a oort of membrane. 



WATERLEAF. 

VIHOINIAWATERLEAF.— They grow from one 
to i«o leei high and rather smooth. The calyx 
i« hairy. The leaves are pinuately divided into 



CANADA WATERLEAF. — The leaves are 
rounded and purled like a hand into five lobei 
which are longer than the peduncle or stalk. 
Tbe calyx Is smooth. Orow In rich woods. 



POLEMONIUM FAMILY. 

Herba, not twining (except in the Cobsea). 
The flowers are regular and arranged injivea, 
except that the pistil is in threes. The petals 

COBAEA.— These have tendrllg on the pinnate 
leaves by which they climb. The fluwen are 
single and grow from the aillei of the leave*. 
The corolla i.i lanii', hell-shaped and doU-col- 



GILIA. — The srameiis are all the same height, and 
do not turn tu one side. The corolla Is shi^d 
like a funnel or salver. The leavea are nncn or 
thrice pinnalely-divided. There are more than 



POLEMONIUM.— This la not a cllmbli^ plant. 
The HtHiuMiii ore the same height. Tbe leaves 
are compound and most of them alternate. The 
cnroiia Is nearly wheel-shaped and is llsbt blue. 
The stamens tttm toward tbe lower side uf tbe 



PHLOX.— These planU do not climb. Thellnw- 
ers groiv 111 panided cymes or dusters. The 
i-oroTia is short and indoted. It Is In the shape 
of a salver with a long tubr, on which tbe sta- 
mens are inserted at unequal heights. Tbe 
calyx has five angles. Tlii^ leaves are reaslle, 
entire, and grow opposite eacb other except at 



PHLOX. 

PANICLED PHLOX.— Thestem grows from two 
to four feet higb and Is stout. The upper leaves 
are heart-shaped at the base wlille tbe others 
are lance- oblong or ovale- lanceolate, pointed 
and tapering. The flower-cluster Is jai^ uid 
broad. The coruiia is pmk or white, wlUi whole 
lobes. It flower ' 



SPOTTED PHLOX— Thesiemiipnrple-spotted, 
simple and slender, aud grows one or two/vet 
high. Tbe luwer leaves are lauce-shaped and 
tbe upper ones are aligbtlv bean-sbaped at the 
base, and taper upwards Into a lance-ovate 
shape. Tbe panicle or flower-duster is narrow. 
The calyx has blunt, tfeth-like points. Tbe 
corolla Is a pinkish-purple, varyiog^to white with 
lobes entire. 

HAIRY PHLOX.— The stems are rather dammy 
atid hairy, slender, and grow one or two feet 
high. Tbe leave« are lance-liuear or lance- 
shape. Flowers form a flat cyme. The caJyz 
has long, arroc-llhe teeth. Tbe corolla is rose- 
pink. 

RUNNtNa PHLOX.— Spreads by creeping ma- 
iiers which l)rar smooth, thlckish and roundish 
leaves. The flowering slema bear oblong leaves 
uud grow itiim four to eight inches high. The 
flowers are large and not many. The corolla 
lobes are • ntire, roundish and red-purple. 

SPREADING PHLOX. — The rather dammy 
stem gri>Hslroni nine to eighteen Inches high. 
Tbe leaves are broad, iance-Hhapeil or else ovate- 
. oblong. The flowers form a loose cyme. The 
lo1>e9 of the corolla are obcordate, that is, heart- 
shaped, with the broad end at the tup. and tbey 
are rather far apart. Of a pale lilac or blueisli 

GROUND PHLOX MOSS PINK. — This plant 
is creeping, and tufted in flat mats. The leaves 
are ^mall and crowded, and either lance-llnear 
or awl-ibaped. Tbe cr>ralla is pink or rose-oolor 
with a darker or sometimes a white eye. U 
flowers In rprlng and grows la sandy or rocky 
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DRUMMOND'S PHLOX.— Lt is branched and 
Bouiewhai clauiiiiy. Tiie leaves are lance-shaped, 
the upper ones broadening into heart-shaped at 
the base. The lobes of the corolla are entire and 
crimson or rose color. 



POLEMONIUM. 

BLUB POLEMONIUM. — Grows on an erect, 
le^y stem, one or two feet high. It has many 
leaflets and many seeds. It is commonly called 
Jacob's Ladder. 

WILD POLEMONIUM.— The stems are rather 
weak and spreading. The leaflets are from seven 
to eleven and the flowers are few. 



THE GARDEN FRIENDS. 
PHLOX AND BOSB. 

One autumn day when skies were gray, 
The gardener came to take away, 
And give a corner of its own, 
A Phlox, that had with Roses grown, 
And which had found among its roots, 
In June, some greeu and tender shoots 
That soon the sweetest flowers bore 
That ever bush in garden wore. 
And every week thereafter grew, 
Until the Phlo& had blossomed, too, 
Ro<»es a<) lovely and as shy. 
Half hidden from ih« passer-by. 
•* Ah I" said the bu*h, that autumn eve. 
" When you are gone how 1 shall grieve. 
In summer days for me you've made. 
From burning sun, a pleasant shade. 
Aiid in the winter time, thought I, 
Still care and shelter will be nigh; 
I love you more than I can tell. 
How can I bear to say farewell?" 

" Dear Rose," the stately Phlox replied, 
*' We must not part, whatever betide; 
Such gratitude as yours, that brings 
An offering of the sweetest things 
Before one's own fair blossoms grow, 
I ne'er should find again, I know. 
Cling closely, dear, and you shall be 
Borne to my new abode with me." 

The Rose obeyed, and hidden quite. 
Haply escaped the gardener's sight, 
And when, asain, 'twas fragrant June, 
And all the song-birds were in tune, 
Peeping from out the Phlox's green 
Its lovely crimson blooms were seen. 

— MARGABET ETTniOE. 



MINT FAMILY. 

Square stems, irregular corolla, and sweet- 
smelling dotted leaves ; and you have a mint. 

There are the Lavender, Pennyroyal, Mint, 
Horehound, Sage, Hyssop, Catnip, Thyme, 
Self heal, Sculleap. 

SWEET BASIL.— The leaves are ovate-shaped 
and fragrant. The white flowers are in racemes. 
The calyx turns backwards or downwards with 
the upper lobe round and lar^e. The lower lip 
of the corolla is entire while the upper is four- 
cleft. The four stamens turn down and rest on 
the lower lip of the corolla. 

LAVENDER — The leaves are narrow and hoary. 
The pale blue flowers are in a naked and 
peduncled spike. The corolla is fine lobed and 
the lobes are about equal. The four short sta- 
mens turn down as in the Sweet Basil. The calyx 
is five-toothed. 

GERMANDER.— The flowers are generally 
i)urpli«h, Fometimes white and in a spike. The 
corolla is cleft down the upper side, the 
lower lobe being larger than the other four. 
The four stamens are erect and projer*t from 
the upper side of the corolla. The seed- like fruit 
is veiny. 

BLUE CURLS.— The blue corolla is cleft into 
five nearly equal lobes which are inclined to turn 
forward. The stamens are very long and 
curved. 

FALSE PENNYROYAL.— The stamens slightly 
protrude from the blue five-lobed corolla. Other- 
wise Mke Blue Curls. 

MINT. — The flowers are small. The corolla is al- 
most equally four lobes, but barely two-lipped. 
The stamens are four and do not show above the 
upper side of the flower. The anthers of the 
four stamens are nearly equal in length. 

WATER-HOREHOUND.— The flowers grow in 
dense axillary whorls. The corolla is like that 
of the Mint, and the stamens are only tw6 with 
anthers. 

DITTANY.— The flowers grow in terminal cymen. 
The corolla is too-lipped, with the upper lip 
nearly flat or spreading?, and has two lobes or 
notches at the end. The calyx has five, tooth- 
like points of about equal length, and has fine 
hairs in the throat. 

PENNYROYAL.— The calyx is two-lipped wi^h 
three notches in the upper and but two in the 
lower lip, and bearded in the throat The cor- 
olla is small and has two sterile filaments. 
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MINT FAMILY. 



FAIRYLAND OF FLOWER 



HORSE BALM.— The calyx is like that of 

I'cniiyrojul, but the throat la iiaki^d, and that uf 
tbe larfje corulla is WardHl. The middit* lol>e 
of the lower lip of the rorolla U large aud hangs 
dowu, and baa fringe-like points. 

HORSE MINT.— The Sowers are crowded in 

leaFy-bracied heads. The lips of the large cor- 
olla are Iouk and narrow. The upper lip is 
arched, whole or notched BliKhily, and holds the 
BtaineDB. The five-toothed calyx la tubular. 

BLEPHILIA.-The flowers are la beads. The 
calyx is two-lipped, and the upper lip has three 
bristle-pointed teeth. 

SAGE. — The calyx Ib two-lipped with the upper 
either three-toothed or whole. Tim aothersgrow 
aatride the end of the fllanient,aud have but one 
celL 



GIANT HYSSOP.— A tali herb with the flowers 

In splRes, aud sujall. The corolla is tw«-lippec1 
The outer pair of stamens are lower tlian the 
Inner pair. The upper pair curve downward. 

CATNIP.— The Qowers Krow in terminal spllieB or 
clusters. The etamens, arranged in pairs. 
ascend under the upper Up of the two-lipped 
corolla. 

GROUND-IVY. — The flowers grow in the axU of 

the kidney-shaped leaves. The stamens and 
corolla are the same as in the catnip. 

HYSSOP.-— The tubular-shaped calyi has five 
equal, tooth-like points and Glleenliltle veins or 
lines. The upper lipol the enrol la is flat and 
open, or slightly concave. The stamens are 
four, long, and grow in pairs, with the upper 
pair shorter than tbe lower or outer pair. 

MOUNTAIN-MINT.— The flowers grow in dense 
heads or dusters. The calyx itt ovate, bell oi 
tube-shaped. It has from ten to thirteen veins 
or line^ The stamens are distant and not under 
the npppr lip. The corolla 
same as in the Hyssop. 



SUMMER SAVORY.— The corolla stamens and 
calyx the same an tlie Mountain Mint, but the 
flowers are clustered in the axils or spikes. 

BASIL. — The floners gniw in a htad-like clostw 
which are surruumied by awl-shaped bracts. 
The calyx is tube-lilte. The anthers of the sta- 
mens grow under (he upper lip in pairs. 

BALM.— The flowers grow in loose clusters. The 
CHlyx is shaped something like a bell and a tube, 
anil has two lips The corolla turns upward. 

FALSE-DRAGONHEAD.— The flowers ar« lai^e 

and grow Ju naked spikes. Tht^ throat of ibe 
corolla is like an enlarged funnel and the upper 
Up is concave. 

SELF-HEAL.— The flowers grow in a short, bract- 
ed spike. The calyx is two-lipped with the lip 
toothed, very veiny and closed over the fruit 
The upper lip of the corolla is arched and hood- 
like in shape. 

SCULL-CAP.— The two lips of tbe calyx a^e entire, 
helmet-shaped, not veiny and enctosp the fniii. 
The upper lip of the corolla is shaped something 
like a hood, or arched. 

MARJORAM.— The flower< are spiked and have 
latgii colored bracts. The calyx is hairy in 
throat. The corolla, itamens. etc., grow same >■ 
in Mountain Mint 

THYME.— This is very much like the Marjoram, 
but tbe flowers grow in loose clusters, and the 
bracts are very fmnil. 



HOREHOUND.— The clusters of the flowers an 
head-like and axillary. The calyx is not iwo- 
lipped but Is ten-toothed. Tbe upper lip of the 

corolla is arched. 

MOLUCCA BALM.— Tbe corolla's lip is arched 
but tbe funnel-shaped calyx is larger than the 
curolln. The calyx Is not lipped but Bve-toothed. 
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Oh, for the dear old-fashioned posies, 
GrowlnfT cLose by the kitchen door; 

Poppk'8 soft to bring for;;ettlu|f. 
Balm and mint for a spirit sure. 

Heartsease sweet for heann that are aching, 
Rajl^ied ladles and four o'clocks; 

Marigold and ivealth uncounted, 
Cabbage roses and hollyhocks. 

Old time plDks with their spicy odor, 

Tljrer lUii-s and colnmblne ; 
HoDcy Miveet in Its golden ctmllce, 

.Hamming blida iu the climbing vine. 



Sunflowers tall that turn their faces 
Out to the West as the sun goes down ; 

Moruing-glorles that close and cower 
Under the rays of his bnrnlug frown. 

Clover fields with the bees a-hummlng, 
Drowsy grasses, which sway and nod; 

Busy reapers the ripe grain cntttng. 
Fragrant breath of new-mown sod. 

Oh. for the dear old-fashioned posies. 
Growing close by the kitchen door. 

And for the lored familiar faces 
Gone from our gaze forever more. 



— 3EI.ECTBD. 
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HEMP NETTLE.— The bell or top-shaped calyx 

is quLiu n liule Shorter thaa Ihe corolla and has 
Bplny-polnted leeth. The aothersopen crosswise. 

HEDQE-NETTLE.— Tlie caljx U five-toothed, 
bell or top-^Uaped aiid shorter than the corolla. 
The corolU U not, enlarged In the throat, and 
tbtt stanienB tiini iluwn aficr shedding the pol- 
len. The anthers opeu letigthw[se. 

DEAD-NETTLE. — This rfsemblea the Hedge- 
Netile but the throat o( the ci>rolla Is enlarged 
and the teeth of the calyx are not spiny. 



MOTHERWORT.— The leaves are cleft and cat 
The corolla is not enlarged in ihe throat. The 
calyx U top-Bhaped with spiny teeOi. The 
akenea or seed-Uka fmlt are three-angled. 



MINT. 



WILD MINT,— The flowers grow from the axils 
of the petioled leaves, aroQud the stem In head- 
like clusters. One variety ot tb^se plants is 
smooth, but the general bind is hairy. They 
are found in wet places. 

PEPPERMINT.— The petioled leaves are oblong 
or ovate. The flower-clusters are crowded in 
short spikes. The plant is smooib. 

SPEARMINT.— The»e are nearly smootb. The 
flower-spikes are panided or in compound, irr^ 



HORSE-MINT. 

t 

BALM HORSE-MINT or OSWEOO TEA — 

The tup leaves and little brauts are tinted wiili 
red. The crirolla U long and bright red. The 
plant Is green and ml her bairy. Grown on 
moist lands or in gardens. 

COMMON HORSE-MINT.— This plant la pale, 
smoothlsh or with soft down on it. Tbe flowers 
are small, pnrple or wblilsh. 

DOTTED HORSE-MINT.— Theleavetarelance- 
shaped and t'>« bracts are purple or yellowish. 
The corolla is yellowUh with purple spots. 



SCULLCAP. 

MAD-DOO SCULLCAP.— Slender, smooth and 
branched. Tbe leaveaareobloneor lance-ovate, 
pointed and the edges serrate or like tbe teeth of 
a saw. Thev grow on slender stalks. Theflow- 
ers are Hmall and grow from the axil of the 
leaves. In one-sided racemes. 

LARGER SCULLCAP. -They grow from one to 
three laches hlgb, are hairy and rather clammy. 
The leaves are wrinkled, veiny and ovale or 
beart-sbappd. The upper lip of the corolla is 
blue, and the pale lower lip is spotted with pnr- 

HAIRY SCULLCAP.— They grow from one la 
three leei high, are slender and hairy. The 
.eaves have many veina, are ovate or wedge- 
shaped. The flowers grow in terminal racemes. 

NARROW-LEAVED SCULLCAP.— They grow 
ont! or two feet bigh, are slender and coveivd 
with flue hairs or down. The leaves are entire 
and linear or lance-oblong The flower-raceme 
is short. 

DWARF SCULLCAP.— They grow from three to 
six inches high, and ant covered with flne dawn. 
Tbe leaves are round-ovate or the upper ones 
lance-ovate and entire. ThA leaves are alMut 
tialf an loch long. Tbe floveis grow single 
from the axil of thu leaves. 

SLENDER SCULLCAP -Grows onr or two feel 
high. The leaves are sessile and lanc^ovate 
with a ra'.ber bear t-Bii aped base. The mai^n Ik 
serrate or saw-Mnihed. The flowers are single 
and grow atK>nt two-thirds of an inch long, and 
are cloee sitting in the axil of the leaves. 
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CONVOLVULUS FAMILY. 

Here we have the Momiog Glory, tlie 
Sweet Potato Hiudweed, the Cypress vine, 
and the Dudder, one of the parasites. Variety 
enoiijth isn't there? But after all they have 
their family traits. 

^\11 twilling or trailing, often with jniey 
stems, pod- bearing, alternate leaves and 
regular flowers. Everything in fives except 
the pistil which is two or fonr-ceiled, with one 
seefl Mtandiug erect in the bottom of each cell. 

Doiklers are leafless parasit£S of this family. 



r Jm^e flowerB which upen for ont; a day. 
The; hAve one style. The corolla is crimson or 
scarlat and In ihe shape of a lobe or trumpet, 
and the stamens protrude beyond the mouln of 

the tnbe or trumpet. 



SWEET POTATO— It Is a foliage plsjit with large 
flDweni which iipen for a day. Tlie cirolla is 
bell-sbaped and the Btain»'iin atv puciused in the 
tube. The stigma is thick and hat twn lobes. 
The pod contains four cells with a seed iu each 
cell. 



nel-form with the stamens eaclosed in the tube. 

Thu ftigma is thick and has a round head-Ube 
top with two or three lobes. The pod has two 
or three celts with two seeds in a cell. 

CONVOLVULUS OR BINDWEED. — This 

ai^o has a targe flower wlijch blooms but one 
day. The cordia isbell-sliapedand the siumens 
are enclosed In the narrow part. ]t has two 
long linear "r oblong stigmas. The calyx la 
naked at the base. 



BRACTED BINDWEED.— This is ver; mneh 
like the ConTolrulua excepting that instead of a 
belt-shaped corolla It Is tunnel-form and the 
calyx is covered by two large bracttets. 

DODDER.— These plants have tb read-like stems, 
which are either reddish, yellowish or whitish. 
They grow by twilling around other plants and 
attachloe themselvrs to the bark on which ther 
feed. The flower* itrow in clusiers wilh belf- 
shaped corollaa and flvescatefl In aid" the stamena. 
Tbe embryo Is spiral without any seed-leaTea, 
The pod has two seeds and two cells. 



CYPRESS-VINE QUAMOCLIT.— The leavM 
are narrow and i>uiuai>-iy dissected Into thread- 
like divlMons. The limb or spreadine part of 
the corolla haa Qve. rather deep lobes. 



MORNINQ-OLORY.— This is Ihe same kind of SCARLET QUAMOCLIT.— The leaTea are heart- 
plaiii. as Ihe tjuamocJIt, having large flowers shaped and nearly if iiut wholly entire. Tlia 

which bloom bui for a day. The corolla Is fun- corolla hae very tmall lobet or none at all. 
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FIVB-FLOWERED GENTIAN^ S lender and 

hrancliiiii". LuaVfs Unct-iivate. Corolla Ilghi- 
bluc with flve-pointc'd petals. 

SOAPWORT GENTIAN.— The corolla Is lijiiit 
bliiu, more open and more bcH-shapMl. Us 
petals short and broad. Othcnvlsu much like 
the flve-flowerudGeDtlan. 



MORNING GLORY. 

COMMON MORNING-GLORY. — Tl 

has little baira on it which bend downward. 
The leaves are heart-shaped. The flowers arc 

Sarpleorplok or white and grow fnun three to 
ve onlbeflower-atalb. The pod is three-celled. 
The flower opens In the early morning and cloaes 
in the bright aunehine. 

WILD MORNING-GLORY. —The stem 

smooth and the root la large. The leaves . 
heart-shaped, some narrow in the middle. 1 . . 
flowers grow Irom one to five on the stalk or 
peduncle aud are white with purple in the tube. 
They open In the sunshiue. 




GENTIAN FAMILY. 

Smooth Lerb8 with bitter juice. Leaves 
except iu two kinds, opposite, sessile and en- 
tire. Flowere large and handsome. 

As many stamens na tiiere are lobes to the 
corolla, and ftltenialiiig with thein. Two 
stigmas or branches to the style. One-celled 
pod with many seeds on the walls. 



WHITE GENTIAN. — Lance-ovate leaTCB, the 

baite hcart-shapeil and clashing, Corolla dull 
white or yellow with the petals longer than the 
plaits. 

SABBATIA.— Simple, opposite, sessile leaves. 
PetalB in Oie bud overlap. Wheel-shaped 
corolla — Ave to twelve parts. In chymes. 
White or pink. Two-parted style. 

FLOATING HEART.— Simple alternate leaves. 
from the root. Round-heart shaped. These 
float on the water. Lonsi-footed stalks which 
have at their Kummit a cluster of small white 
flowers. With thiwe are odil-ljMklug spor- 
stiaped bodies. Corolla flve-parted. 
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BUCKBEAN.— Leaves in three leaflets. Long 
foot-stalks, their base forming a sheath for 
the root-stalk. A Raceme of white flowers. 
Corolla five-parted, the petals white-bearded 
within. One kind found in bogs, 

FRINGED GENTIAN. — Leaves lance-shaped. 



Flowers single, on a naked stalk. Corolla a rich 
blue, with beautifully fringed lobes. Grows in 
low places, rather rare, and closes in the after- 
noon. 

CLOSED GENTIAN.— Stout, leafy whole length 
of the stem. Flowers in clusters. Corolla blue, 
the mouth closed ; five fringe-toothed plaits. 



LEGEND OF THE GENTIAN. 



The Closed Gentian never opens. The 
fringed Gentian closes in the afternoon. 
There is a little story that accounts for the 
difference in these Gentians. 

Once the Queen of the Fairies was out late 
at night. The midnight hour had passed, 
and the Silver Moon, tlie Fairy Lamp, had 
swung down and out of sight. Hurrying to a 
Gentian, the Fairy asked for shelter. "Who 
are you, that you disturb me at this hour o' 
night?'* called the sleepy Gentian. 

*'I am tJie Queen of the Fairies," cried the 
belated little lady. 

" Very well, then, if you are the Queen of 
the Fairies you can find places enough to 
sleep. Go away and let me sleep." 

Poor little Fairy C^ueen ! She was afraid 
out in the big, dark world. 



u 



I will try again," said she. And so going 
up to another Gentian not far away, she timid- 
ly said, " Can you give shelter to a tired way- 
farer, good flower?" 

Out peeped the Gentian. " Poor little 
lady," said the flower. ''Whoever you are, 
you are too little to be out in the dark. Come 
in and let me cover you over till the Sun 
comes." 

Then the little tired Faii-y slept soundly 
until morning began to dawn. Then, as she 
hastened away in the dim light, she said, turn- 
ing • to the flower that had protected her, 
"You, kind friend, you and all your chil- 
dren shall hereafter be distinguished from all 
other Gentians by the power which I now give • 
you to open and receive the warnr sunlight 
when first he peeps upon the world." 



FRINGED GENTIAN. 



Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And color**d with the heaven's own blue, 

That openest when the quiet light 
Succef'dH the keen and frosty night; 

Thou comest not when violets l<>an 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple dre«spd, 
Kod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 



Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look thrciugh its fringes to the pky, 

Bl'-e — blue— aHif ihatsky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

Thou waitest late, and coins* t alone. 

When woods are bare and birds have flown. 
And frosts and shorteiiin&r days portend 

The aged year is near his end. 



I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart; 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

—Bryant. 
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NIGHT-SHADE FAMILY. 

This family b a bk-eiiin<; U> tlic- Hick and a 
bleseiug to the doctors. I dou't know what 
tbey would do without it. Tliie fniuity has & 
bitlei', disagreeable taste, an<l is often poison- 
To this family belong the Tomato, Red 
Pepper, Apple-of-Peru, Petunia, Tobacco, as 
well aB inauy otbers from which mediciue is 
made. 

Of the Night-Sbnde, there arc several kinds. 
Herbs or sbiiibs. Colorless, bitter, sometimes 
poisonous juice. Alteruate leaves. Regular 
flowers with five stamens, one pistil. Ovary 
two or inoie celled. In the bud the petals 
are edge to eilije. 



/, BratKho/lobnccoplmi 



?, tectum of Hotter; 3,fniU: 



DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE.— Tins a hell-shapcil 
corolla, curvt'il Htniiiriis. Tlic fruit Is a black- 
berrj'. It is deadly poison. 




MC'vcral silts a 

STRAMONIUM. — A live-angled calyx which 
falls away whfn tlio flower dies.' A larjii' 
pricitly |>oil, Iwii-c'Lled at Hrst anil rhen four- 
valved. A n-aular corolla, gcDcrally long 
and funnel-shaped. 

HENBANE. — A fnnnel-shaped corolla or l(ell- 
ahapiKl; dull color. Im;siilar Ntamens. An 
iirn-shapcil calyx containing the pod. Pod 
opens by n lid. 

MATRIMONY VINE. — Shrubby, ralUcr vine- 
like. Narr')W iraves. Fruit a herrv. A fun- 
nel-shaped cortilia. A flve-parteU calyx. 

APPLE OF PERU. —A dry berrj. A flve- 
partud calyx, jjarts liean-sbaped. Corolla 
aomuwhat wheel or biUI-Mliaped. 

GROUND CHERRY.- Calyx five-parted, ripen- 
tiii; Into » little blndilir-like ba^ around tbe 
berry. Corolla somewhat like the Apple ol 

Peru. 



NIGHTSHADE. 

COMMON NIGHT-SHADE. — Low and many- 
branched. Grows ill dark, damp places. 
Leaver ovati-, ma ny- toot bed : small white 
flowers; black iHrrrics, said to be poisonous. 



author, the witch slnii^H ; 

" And [ ha' l)een plucking plants amontr 
Hemlock, Henlianc, Adder's Tongue; 
Nitihtslindc, Moonwon, Libbard's bane, 
And twice, by the dogs, was Ike to be ta'ei 
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BITTER SWEET.— Shnibby stem. CUmblDS 
leaves, ht'art-shapeil, Bonietlmes ear-like ut 
base. Flowera in cymes. Berries red. 
Called also Woo<Iy Night-shade. 

JERUSALEM CHERRY. — A low tree-like 

shrub. Long, sinootli, entire l^ves. White 
flciwers scattered, ripening Into a bright red 
berry. 



POTATO. — We usually know only of the root of 
this plant. But it has a very pretty wliite or 

1)1 lie flower. 
TOMATO. — The corolla Is wheel-shaped and the 
stamens converse or are united aronnd the 
style. The fruit is a berry. The stamen.s have 
very short fllamenta with much longer anthers, 
which are connected with each other and open 
lengtliwlse. The berry has several cells. 



NIGHT-SHADE. — The corolla is wheel-shaped. 
and the mtAheis of the stamens are longer tlian 
the filaments, hut are not Joined. They open 
by two pores Ht the top. 

CAPSICUM. — Tlie corolla is wheel-shaped. The 
anthers are not so long as the fllaments and are 
heart-shaped and separate, and open length- 
wise. The lierry is like a pufTed-up pod and 
the pulp Is pungent. 
It Is commonly known as the Bed Pepper. 

EGO-PLANT. — The leaves aredowny, somewhat 
lobed or wavy, and ovate-shape. The berry Is 
oblong, whltlsli or purple, and grows from the 
size of an egg up to a melon. Eatable if 
coolted. 

HORSE-NETTLE. —This Is a weed with hairy 
wavy-toothed, oblong or ovate leaves. The 
corolla of the flower is bluish. The berry Is 



HISTORY OF THE POTATO. 

Did you ever hear how the Kuropeans came 
fii-at to know of the potato and to use it for 
food? 

In a child's hiatoiy of America I find this 
paragi'aph from a story : 

"They found some very strange people aa 
they sailed along the coast of South America, 
who, so Magellan said, were ten and twelve 
feet tall. These [leople were unusually tall, 
but it is hardly likely they were quite us tall 
as Magellan and his men said. Sailors, in 
those days, liked to tell very big stories, I 
think, just a? they do now. 

These natives of Soutii America were as 
stirpvised to see tlie wliite men as the white 
men were to ace tliem. The natives could not 
understand how such little men coukl make 
such big ships move, and they ttionght the 
boats must be the babies of the ships. 

TLey pulled from the gixtund, and gave to 
the white men to eat, something which Magel- 
lan and his men said looked like turnips and 
tasted like chestnuts. The sailora ate them 
eagerly without cooking, and carried some of 
them home to Spain as great curiosities. Do 
you guess what they were? Nothing but 
common {lotatoes, which ai-e eaten now every- 
where, but which then were known only to 
the Indians." 
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DOGBANE FAMILY. 
These plants have milky, bitt«r juice, and 
a tough iuuer bark. The leaves ai-e nearly 
opposite antlentire. Flowers regular. Corol- 
la five-lol>ecl, the lobes convolute in the bud, 
The stameuH on the corolla are alternai-i w-itli 
ita iobcs. Fruit two separate pods. 



OltEANDER. — Founel-shaped corolla and a 
wbeel-«haped flTe-partMl border. One stvle. 
Leaves whoHed. Laige rose-colored blossoms. 



f<>w in cymes. Lobes of corolla recu'ved. 
Tube sbonet- tbun ihe calyx. 

Another kind — Indian Hemp — has Ftem and 
branches erect. Lobes of the corolla not re- 
cur-ed, and the tube not. longer than tbe calyx. 



VmCX (PBBIWINKLEJ. 

PERIWINKLE. — Leaves opposite, evencreen. 
In tbe common wild species. Fnnnel-sh^ped 
corolla with wheel-Bbaped border. 

AMSONI A. — All«mate leave*, very narrow. Erect 
herbs wHh pate-blue, salver-shaped flowers. 
Serda not tufted. Corolla like the Oleander and 
Periwinkle. 

SPREADING- DOGBANE.— The brauchea of tbe 
low stem spread widely. The leaves are oval ur 
ovate. Tbe cymes are few-flowered. The 
corolla lobes are recurved and the tube la 
shorter than the calyx. 



MILKWEED FAMILY. 

Plants with milky stalks, tough bark like the 
Dogbane ; but this plant has dowers in umbels 
five short stamens all joined in a ring, anthers 
fast sticking or grown to the stigma, and the 
pollen in a tough waxy mass. The flowers 
are curious. But you had better just uow be 
content to look at them ; they are too bard for 
to try to analyze. 
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MILKWEED.— Corolla flve-parMd. E«ch llttto 
stamen has a hood with a horo in each. 



JESSAMINE FAMILY. 

This has no wild species, A garden plant „ 
the jeseamine. A shrubby climbing plant with] 
opposite kavea. Perfect flowers with salver-] 
shaped corolla. 



( BjirfnffB wlnarii. ) 



OLIVE FAMILY. 

Shrubs or trees. Opposite leaves. Four- 
1obe<[ corolla. The ash has no petals. Ovary 
two-celled. Fruit one-celled, one-seeded, and 
is either a stone-fruit aa in the Olive and 
Fringe-tree i a berry as in the Privet, a pod as 
in the lilac ; or a key as in the Ash. Ovary 
two-celled, with two ovules hanging from the 
top of the cell. Petals in bud, edge to edge. 

IJ1.AC. — The corolla U Balver-ahaped with a long 
tube and four lobag. The dovera are perfect 
and form a thick panicle. The leaves are simple 
and entire, like fruit Ib a flat pod and contuna 
foorseeda. 
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tube. The berry is one or tw<veeeded. 
low shrub. 



It is a 



FRINGE TREE.— It is a low tree or shrub with 
simplu leavej and slend«^r drooping panicles of 
white, delicate blo'-somo. The corolla has four 
long, narrow petals, which j.ist unite at the base. 
The fruit is a one-seeded drupe. 

ASH. — It is a tree with opposite pinnate leaves. 
The calyx of the flower in very small ; sometimes 
there is none. Ttiere is no corolla. The sta- 
ihens are ffenemlly but two, very seldom three 
or four. The fruit is winged at the top or else 
all around, is key- shaped, and contains one 
seed. 



LILAC. 



COMMON LILAC— The leaves are rather hear^ 
shaped. The flowers are lilac or white and 
bloom in spring. 

PERSIAN LILAC— The leaves are oblong or 
lance-shaped aud the flower clusters are more 
slender than those of the common Lilac. 



ASH. 

WHITE ASH. — The shoots and stalks are smooth. 
The 1 aflets are pal*^ and either smooth or 
downy on the under side. There are some- 
times seven or nine leaflets. 

RED ASH. — The shoots and stalks are velvety. 
The leaflets from seven to nine are downy on 
the under side. The body of the key is two- 
edged aud acute at base with a long, narrow 
wing. 

ORE EN ASH. — The leaves and stalks are smooth. 
The leaflets, five to nine, are ^reen both sides 
Th«^ fruit in the form of a key, is like that of the 
Red Ash. 

BLACK ASH. — The leaflets are from seven to 
eleven aud are obloni;, lanceolate, have no foot- 
staltc, taper to a point and are green both sides. 
The flowers are fertile and without a calyx. 

BLUE ASH. — The branchlets are square. The 
leaflets are lance-ovate and have short staUni 
From seven to nine leaflets. 



THE LILAC. 



The snn shone warm, and the lilac said, 
•* I mu8t hurry aud get my table spread, 
For if I aiir slow, and dinner late, 
My friends, the bees, Avill have to wait." 

So delicate lavender glass she broujrht 
And the daintiest china ever bought, 
Purple tinted, and all complete; 
And she filled each cup "with honey sweet. 



" Dinner is ready ! " the sprlns: wind cried ; 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide, 
While the lilac lauja:hed to sec them come, 
The little gray-jacketed bees came hum-m ! 

They sipped the syrup frou every cell, 

They nibi)led at taffV and caramel ; 

Tlien, without being asked, they all buzzed : **We 

Will be very happy to stay to tea." 

— Claka Dott Bates. 
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POLYPETALOIDS. 



CROWFOOT FAMILY. 

Such a large family ! These plants have all 
their jiarfs separate ami thcso purts are itiaerted 
OH the receptacle. Often tliere are no petals, 
or they are queer-shaped. 

Alany Btamens niiil many pistils. Coin- 
poinid. or at least, much- parted leaves. Fruit 
becomes pods or ben-ies. No stipulee. In 
Larkspur, Baneberiy, an<l IJufibane there is 
one pistil. The pistils aic entirely separate, 
except ill the Fennel-flower. 



ANEUONB.— The flowers ue single on lone, 
naked at&lks uid have no little leavet at tbw 
Imm, and are witliout a calyx. 



TlBOnrB-BpWEW [OLBlf ATI9). 

CLEMATIS. — They are climbing plants, with 
oppotite, generslly compound leavea. lliey 
have DO real petsl-i. Tbe edges of the 
■epale turn Inward In the bud. 

HEPATIC A.— They are not climbing plantii and 
tb« leaves are alternate. The kepals overlap In 
the bud and are colored like petals. There are 
three leaves under the flower which resemble 
the calyz, or take Its place. There are several 
pUtlla which become ueuea In fruit. The akenes 



MEADOW-RVE.— The flowers fonii a simple 
u 111 he I or stiiull panicle. In other respects 
like the a I 
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_ „ , , MARSH-MARIQOLD.— The leaveB we not «it 

CROWFOOT,— Tlie flowers Ji»Teboth_caljx ana [ but are rounded and yellowUh. The sepals are 

golden-yellow, and are formed like petals. 

pistils are rao " " '' '—' "" 

pods Id f rait 



corolla. The sepals fall oft early. The flowers | 
are small and form a componnd lacemSi ca \ 
panicle. 



e than one-eeeded, and beooioe 



OOLDTHRBAD.— rbree leaflets. Flo<,era while. 

Muuy pistils each with stalk of Its own. Sepals 
petal-like, pistils of more than one seed. 




GLOBE FLOWER,— Leaves are deeply cut. The 

Ktals are &Li.mni.likr, yellowish. Otherwise 
:e Uie preceding. 



COLUMBINE.— The pistils are from two to Bve 

and st-paratf , some iiues there Is bnt one piitlL 
Thx sepals are Ave and all alike. The petals are 
five and furmeil like tar^ spuis. 

FENNEL FLOWER.— Blue, purpl« or red; 
rar.>ly while. I'i-tila not slulked, five in number. 
United In a bladdtr-like pod. 

ACONITE.— Th'- petals are only two. There are 
five "iials uol alike — the upper one is hood or 
heliiiPi-HbapwI. 

B&NBBERRY.- The sepals are petal-like and fall 
off when ilie flower opens. The petals are very 
small or none at all. The flowers are in a short 
raceme. There is one pistil which forms a 

BUGBANE— The flowers nrc In a lone mceme. 

The s.'paN are like those in the Baneberry. The 
fniit is a dry pod. 
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WILD-TlROm'B E 
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LARKSPUR.— The Bopals an Ave and not alike. 
Tha upper sep*) U shaped likt> n long apur. The 
petals are four. The Qowera are irregiuar. 



VIRGIN'S BOWER (CLEMATIS.) 
Four petal-like Bcjials. >Jlges <1o not over- 
lap, but iiitliPi' loU iiiKiU'd. No i-cfll |)etalB. 
Fruit akenes, the style making a long featheiy 
tail. 

WILD- VIRGIN'S BOWER —The leaflets are 
three Rod toothed. The flowers are white and 
in pani' lea. The seed'Hbe fmlt or akenes have 
long, f either; tail*. 

SWEET.VIRQIN'S BOWER.— The flowers are 
white and in panicles. The leaflets are entire 
and eltlier five or nine. 

VINE-BOWER.— The flowers are single. The 
sepals are laree and purple. The fruit is short- 
tailed and naked. 



ANEMONV. 
There may be from five to fifteen petal-like 
eepals. No leaves beneath. Flowers on lontr 
naked footstalks. No real pettIs, Sjiort 
pointed akenes. These are smootli — that is 
not TiiMd or (irooi-pil. Upper nU-m leaves ar 
ranged in whorls. Woods and low meadows 



This Anemony is a " Faii-y Flower ;" as 
pioot of it, in some parts of England the sim- 
ple village poets will call your attention to the 
delicat* purplish or pinkisli veining. •' Who 
but Fairies could paint sneli delicate lim^a as 
tliese? " tiiey will ask. And sure enongh — 
wjio could ? 

VIRGINIAN ANEMONY.— Th« principal leavei 
gniw on a long footstalk in whorls of three 
leaves. Tliey are hairy and thrre-partfd iind 
cut-]<.bed. The middle flower-stalk Is leafless 
while Ihe others have two leaves in the middle 
and new ones rise from their axils produclne 
blossoms all sQnimer. Tlie nepaN iirf^ acute and 
of agreenl-h-nLiie coNr. The pislils are nn- 
merous and form an oval, woolly head. 

LOHO FRUITED ANEMONY.— The siem-leavea 
are muiiy in a wLi.rl. The leaflea- flnticr-BlBlks 
are from two lo six and grow very long. The 
sepals are liiunt. The hesdof fniit ii an Inch 
lone In other ways it is like ibe Virginian 
Anemony. 

PENNSYLVANIAN ANEMONY. — They are 
hdiry plants. The r-tem-leaves are sessile. The 
inaiu ones are three in a whorl. But the sid6- 
flowerlng branches havi> only a pnlr of small 
leaves. The sepals are laree and white or pur- 
plish. The flat akenes are many in a head. 

GROVE ANEMONY.— These are nmnoth, low, 
anil iiiily one~flnwered. The stem-leaves )crow 
three in a whorl nn a Ions fnot^ilalk and divide 
Into three or five leaflets. The sepsis are white 
or purplish and the akenes (which are from fif- 
teen to twenty) are narrow. 
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HEPATICA. 

Six to twelve |jetitl-like sepals. There is j 
little whorl of lenvee just Ix'Death, which at firat 
glance looks like a calyx. Many pistils. 
Pointed akeiies. Found aa low herbs in early 
spring — in woods. 

ROUND-LOBBD HEPATICA.— Tbe three ]ob«»> 
of the leaves are rounded s[id btuul. The c&lyi 
lias Irom Biz to twelve petAl-like aepale and 1h 
often taken to be the corolla as there la under- 

neath it a whorl of little Ipavea which looki like 
a calyi. There are no real petals. The piatila 
are several and form naked -pointed akenes. 
The single flowetB grow on scapes. They are 
blue or purple or nearly white. 

SHARP-LOBED HEPATICA.— This la like the 
Rountl-Lohed Qepatica, only ihe lobes of the 
leaves are from three to Sve. and acuta. 

MEADOW-RUE. 

Four or moiv givfiiisli, petal-like sepals. 
No real petals. Four to fifteen pistils, which 



make ribbetl or gfoovetl akenes. The Ane- 
mony Meadow Rue is almost aii Anemouy — 
except for the ribbed akenes. (See Ane- 
mune.) Perfect flowers in an umbel. The 
Early and Late Meadow Rue have not perfect 
flowei's, and these are are arranged in pani- 
cles. Decompound leaves. 

ANEMONY MEADOW RUE — These are low 
amldvlicatf-, andKencTallyKrowwlth the<lrove 
Auemony. The s^pala are from seven lo ten, 
white cir pinkish lllte the Grove Anemony- Th« 
■tern-leaves grow In a whorl at the top. 



EARLY MEADOW RUE -This plant growsone 
or two feet high In wumle. The It^vei grow al- 
ternate, and the rounded leafleis have from fire 
to seven mimdish loben. The flowers are greeii- 
i«h, in early spriiip. 

LATE MEADOW RUE.— This Is very mnch like 
the E>iriy Hirwiuw-Kue, hut grown from three lo 
six feet'hieh. and the leaflets are three-lobed 
and the flowers white, In si 
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CROWFOOT. 

Sepals fall eaily. Five sepals — five flat 
petals. Akenea many, arranged in & head. 
WHITE WATER CROWTFOOT.— The leavee 

are made Dp of many littte tliread-lihc divisions. 
The live BppalK fall off early. The petals are 
generally five and flat. The akenea are flat and 
many in a head. The petalf^ are white with a 
round Bpot at the base. The herbage la all 
under water. 

YELLOW WATER-CROWFOOT.— Tills Is 
very nmeh like the last, hnt It Is larger i 
way, and the flowers are yellow. The upper 
leaves are often out of water, and much less 

SMALL-FLOWERED CROWFOOT.- These 
plants are smooth and slender and erect. The 
petals are often shorter and jnst the same 
length as the calyx. Not growing near water. 
but In wet places. Petals often shorter than 
the calyx. 

CURSED CROWFOOT.— This is like the Small- 
Flowered Crnwf<x)t, bnt stouter, and all the 
leaves are cleft or lobed. The head of fruits 
Is oblong. Not growing In water iint in wi 
places. Petals often shorter than the calyx. 

HOOK-BEAKED CROWFOOT.— This la 
hairy plant. The leavt^ are three-cleft, wil 
the lobes broad. The akenes have long hooked 
beaks collected Into a ronnd head. Not grow. 
ing In water but In wet places. Petals oftea. 
shorter than tlie calyx. 

BRISTLY CROWFOOT.— These plants 

Btont, with bristly lialrs. The leaves are 
divided into three or flve-stalked leaflets, 
which are cnt again into narrow lobes. The 
akenes are straight-beaked in an oblong head. 
The petals are much shorter or the same 
length as the calyx, growing in damp places. 
EARLY CRO^WFOOT.— These grow from four 
to nine inches high. The root-leaves are 
nearly pinnate. The petals are narrow and 
much longer than the cnlijx. Grows In dry 

CREEPING CROWFOOT,— The stems are re- 
clining, and make long runners in summer. 
The lea vea are variously divided. The petals 
are ohovate, and longer than the calyx. It 
grows in wet places, 

BULBOUS CROWFOOT OR EARLY BUT- 
TERCUP.— There is a solid built at the base 
of the erect stem. The leaves are divided and 
cut. The petals are large, ronnd and bright 
yellow. Grows In meadows — dry ground. 
Petals longer than calyx. 

THE CROWFOOT or LATER BUTTERCUP. I 
— The stem Is erect and from two to three I 



feet high with noJiulb at the bottom. The 
leaves are cut and ■vided and the petals are 
obovaU', bright-colored, bnt not so large as the 
Early Buttercup. I'etals longer than the calvx. 



GLOBE-FLOWER. 

EUROPEAN GLOBE-FLOWER.— The golden- 

yeltow Hep&la ten lo tifteen, converge, makinga 
sort of globe-shaped flower. The petals art 
within, Bmall andlook like larger stamens, being 
longer than Iba real siamena The nine or luort 
pistils form a several- seeded pod, 

AMERICAN QLOBE-FLOWER,— The sepals 
are Uva or six, pale greenish-yellow and spread- 
ing. The petals are liable to be overlooped, 
beiug shorter than the stamens. 
These look like very large Battercaps. 



LARKSPUR. 



COMMON OR FIELD LARKSPUR. — The 
flowers are scattered and on apreadiug brancbv. 
The petals are united into one body. The leaYei 
are finely cut. The pods are smooch. 
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ROCKET OR AJAX LARKSPUR.— ThUUqulWi 

like ihe Field Liirkiuur but ibe floweri ue | 
crowded in % long cldle raceme. The pods are . 

GREAT-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. — The i 

Jeavea km cut into lin«ar disiaiit lobeB. The 
fonr peLala are aeparate. Tbe pistils ftre from 
two to five. The pods are dowuj. 

BEE LAKRSPUR. — This Is quite like the, 

great flowerrd Larkspur, but the learea are 
cleft Into troni Ihree to nevfu w>>dfEe-shaped and ' 
cul-tootbed lobes. The petals ar<: bearded. 



TALL WILD LARKSPUR. — Tbe stem grows 
from two tobvefret high. The leaves are port* d 
into three or BveweOge-ibaped pointed divisions. 
Tbe flowers are many In a long raceme and a 
blue-parple color. 

DWARF LARKSPUR. - The stem Is on' 
foot or less high. The flowers are lai^, loose 
and not many, and uf a porple-blne color. 

AZURB LARKSPUR. —These are like tbe 
Dwarf Larksrur, but the leaves are parted into 
narrow I 'near lobes. Flowers shy-blue, and many 
in a close raceme. 



impound — leadete 



Five pctal-liki 
Five liollow-spui 
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COLUMBINE. 

WILD COLUMBINE.— Thu flowers are scarlet, 
lint yellow iiiskk'.andnoilcllii^. The ftve sepals 
are petal-like and all similar. TJiy Ave petals 
fonii larjte, hooked, hollow spurs. The flvt' 
pistils make a many-seeded pod. The leaves 
are twice or thrice compound and the leaflets 
are In threes. 

OARDBN COLUMBINE.— This Is like the wild 
columbine, but t)ie flowers are blue, purple or 

white, with atralght spurs. 



ACONITE (MONKSHOOD). 

Five petal-like eepals jio/ alike. The upper 
one forme a sort of hood — hence the name 
Bometiines given the plant of ^lonkshood. 
Petals two — strange shaped, a hanimer-shiipert 
little blade on a long clnw atnoding under the 
hood. Poda us in the Lafkepur. Flowers in 
racemes or pmiicles. Blue, puiple, varying 
to white. Itoots and herbage poison. 

OARDEN ACONITE — The leaves an parted 
into linear lohes. The stein is rather stout, 
erect and leafy. The flowers are blue or 
pun>le and varying to white and crowded 
Into racemes or panicles. The sepals are Ave 
and petal-like with the upper one forming a 
hood or helmet. The two p<'tals are small 
and oddly shaped with a curved hammer- 
shaped l>lade on a long claw. 

WILD ACONITE.— This Is quite like the Gar- 
den Acoiiite but the stem is weak and bonding 
as If toclimb. The leaf-lobes are lance-ovate. 
TTie flowers are scattered, 



MAGNOLIA FAMILY. 

Trees or shrubs. J^trong scented and bit- 
ter tasting. Simple nlt«^rnate leaves. Lai^e 
thin stipules covering the buds ; these, how- 
ever fall early, Lai^ single flowere at the 
eud of braiiches. Leaves in thi-ecs. Sepals 
three, colored like petals. Six petals in two 
lows, or nine in three rows. Edges over-lap 
in the biifls. Many Btamene on ft receptacle. 
Long anthers up and down the sides of the 
fllaments. Pistils packed close and seeming 
grown together, one above the other, forming 
n cone. 

TULIP TREE —Flat stipnles. Petals, air 
green Ish-urange. Slender fllaments. I'lstils 
over-lying and grown together Into a spindle- 
shaped cone. Leaves three-lobed, looking as 
If cut 00*81 the end. 
Under Magnolia we have 
LAUREL MAGNOLIA. — Leaves thick, ever- 
green In the Southern Slates. Silky Irads. 
Gloljc-shaped flowers, very fragrant. 
CUCUMBER TREES.- Thin leaves scattered 
along the branches. Downy beneath. Silky 
buds. Flowers not large nor sweet-scented. 

UMBRELLA TREES. -Thin leaves, Inrge- 
Those on the flowering branches fomiins an 
umbrella-llko circle under tlie blossom. Smooth 
leaf-buds. Lai^c white flowers, not sweet- 
scented. 

CUSTARD APPLE FAMILY. 

The Family i-esembles somewhat the Mag- 
nolia Family ; but the petiUs do not overlap in 
the bud, the bark and the foliage ai'c not 
sweet-smelling ; the seeds are lai-ge and bony. 
Leaves entire, without Miputea. 

COMMON PAPAW.— Common Westand Sonth 
In rich soil along the river. It Is a small tree 
with purple flowers, which appi-ar early Id 
spring, before the leai'es. The tliree outer 
petals larger than the three inner. Bark iMd 
tasting. 



MOON SEED FAMILY. 

Woody cliuibere Fniit with moon-shaped 
seed. Alteiiiate leaves. Sepals and petals, 
four, five or six — all same color. A few 
one-seeded pistils. 

MOONSEBD. — Stamens twelve to twenty. 
Pistils two to four. White flowers. Leaves 
rounded and angled and shield-shaped. Fruit 
blue-black. Common In the North. 
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BARBERRY FAMILY. 

DistinguiBhed by having sepals and petals 
in fours, sixes or eights, the stamens as many 
08 tlie petals, one before each jietal. Antiiers 
open by iiplffted doora. Oue pistil. Berries. 

BARBERRY.— Shruhs. Tellow bark aud yellow 
Bowers. StHiuona and pistiU six. Simple 
leaves in odd little clusters above a thome. 
This thorn was a leaf tbe year before. Berries, 
red and sour. 



COHOSH. — Herbs. Roots perennials compoand 
or deeply-lobed leaves. Flowers yellowish- 
green. Small stamens and petals six. 

TWINLEAF. — Lai^e, white flowers. Eight 
narrow petals and eight stamens. Scape with 
one flower. Leai-es, two-parted and rtsln^ 
separately from the ground. The first is a 
many-seeded pod which opeDS with a lid. 



9 of Barhrrry; 3, fiovji 



MAY APPLE. — Stamens, twelve to eighteen. 
Ronnded petals. Flowering stem, shield- 
shaped, and several cleft leaves. A large nod- 
ding flower in a fork of the broncbes. 




WATER-LILY FAMILY. 



WHITE WATER - LILY. — Sweet-smelling. | 
Leaves and flowers from very long, thick, rub- 
bery toot-stalka. Many petals, many stamens! 
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LOTUa (fFa<«r Ui^ AuhJ(.) 
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YBLLOW POND-LILY.— L«ave« and flowen 
grow from long root-fltalkg. SepaU, Ufa or six, 
rounded, aomewhat petal-like and 7eliow. In- 
Bide 1b a moasof square-topped bMiee which 
reallT aoawer for peUUs. A broad, flat-topped 
pistil. 

Ton wUI find that all these water-liUea have 
little hollow tubes for pipes through wtilch to 
sack up the water. Their leaves, too, are little 



RED SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.— The learas 
are long and trumpeb^h ' ' ' 
wing. The petals are n 

SPOTTED PITCHER PLANT.— The petaU are 
yellow. The Irumpet-sbaped leaves are from 
twelve to eighteen inches feng and have a 
hooded-top, whit»«potted on the bach, and a 
narrow eide-wing. , 



WATER-SHIELD. — Leaves and dull pnrple 
flowers, rising b; a ^tender stem from the water. 
Leaves fastened by the middle of the under- 
side — like a Japanese lunbrelia. 



NEL UMBO.— Many sepals, stamens, petals, all 
lallluK off under the pistils. Twelve pistils 
embedded in the flat surface of a toiHsnaped 
CBceptacle. Leaves attached like the Water- 
shield, Leaves, cup-like, rising with the great, 
greenish-jell ow flowers out of the water. 



SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER FAMILY. 

Wbat cbildren call "Monkey Pitchers." 
They arc bog plants, witli trumpet- shaped or 
pitchei'-ahaped leaves. The flower has an 
umbrclla-ahaped style. The pitchers of these 
plants hold water, to which in the diy times 
of summer, the tliirsty birds are glad to come. 

Those in hot countries, so ti-avellors say. 
are quite large, and the monkeys i-eally do 
go to them for water. Many a story has 
been told of this plant by travellers, who. 
nearly dying of thirst, fortunately were saved 
by the contents of these little water-pitchers. 




YBLLOW SIDE-SADDLE TRUMPET —The 
leaves grow from one to three feet high, aro 
Irumpei^shaped with an upright rounded top 
with sides turned back. The wing Is very 
Mnall. The petals are yellow and droop when 

PURPLE SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER OR PIT- 
CHER PLANT.— The yellowish-green leaves 
are pltcher-sbaped with a broad wing attached 
to the inner side and are veined with purple. 
The purple petals are arched over the pistils. 
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POPPY FAMILY. 

There are tlie common Poppy, the Prickly 
Poi>py, and the Hom-foot au<l the Blood-i-oot. 
All of tlie Poppy family. Another one, too, 
with a hard name, Esch-scholt-zia , has a 
calyx that loolcs exactly like a. candle extin- 
guisher or a little pointed cap. And such a 
strong amelling Juice I 

BLOODROOT. — Petals are not crumpled, and 
the bud does not nod aa the popples do. Pet- 
als eight to twelve; narrow, white. Oblong 
pod. Orange-red or blood-colorc-d juice. 

POPPY. — Petals very much crumpled In the bad. 
Buds nodding. Pod lias little celU in It filled 
with seeds. Covered over with a little flat 
cover which Is not fastened down tight, but 
has little alr-bolcs Just beneath. 



PRICKLY POPPY. - Ovary and pod are only 
one-celled and open by little valves. The pli 
centas (seed-bearing lines) form a slendi 
frame between them. The pod and leaves ai 
priofcly. Stigmas from four to sU without 
any styles, the flowers are yellowish, but 
sometimes whltfi. 

CELANDINE POPPY. -The stigmas are three 
or four with styles. The oi'ary and pod are 
like those of the Prickly Poppy, only the pod 
Is bristly. 



CELANDINE, —This resembles the Celandine 
Poppy, but the pod i?4 slender and smooth, and 
the stigmas are but two, 

HORN POPPY, — The seed are embedded In a 
thick partition which separates the long narrow 
po<l and the ovary Into two cells. The stlgDM 
has two little horns. 
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FUMITORY. 

Tender herbs. Coloilese juice. Alternate, 
compound leaves. Flowers iiTegular. Two 
scalL>-like sepals. A flattened, closed corolla 
made up of four petals grown together. The 
two outside with spreading tips ; the two Inner 
with spoon-sliapcd tips sticking t<^ether face 
to face. 

SMOKE- VINE. — HeArt-i>hBpcd flowers, or with 
n s)>iir on eacU side of tbe ba.ae. Petals all 
juiiiL-d in « heart-Hliap<Hl corolla. This corolla 
drtfs and encloses a four-eeeded pod. A deli- 
cate vine, with tendril-IUtc leaves. 

CORYDAL. — Leafy-Htcmmed biennials, with pin- 

nati! Itaves anil slender pods. Tliey rtow In 
rocky places and flower in sprlni; and Humnier. 
The (iolilen Cunjdnl has low-sprcadlus; foliage, 
hant^tnfi; pmls. and yellow raceiiied flowiTH. 
JVi/e C'lrifdnl has erect flowers and pod. Flow- 
ers purplish. 



DICENTRA. — Or ■■hlecdlne heart." One kind 
of tills Is called Dniehinnn'ti Breeehes. It haw 
a white corolla tipped with cream-color and 
two very iat^e sptirs. 

Another kind called Sipilrrel Torn has nnder- 
firniiml Hhonis, bearlnx little tiibe-llke bodtOK 
whii-h look like Indian com. The kind we 
have In the Eordens has the fliiwers in drooplnjr 
racemes, one-sided. Flmvers heart-shaped. 
Pink. 



FUMITORY. — Ovary and fnilt round and one- 
sc'i-iled. Flowt-rswith a little spur on one side. 
Fruit does not open. 



DICENTRA. 
Singiiliir hiiudaoiue ficn 
one-sided raceme. 



, growing in a 



DUTCHMAN 
s|>n 






BREECHES, - 



SQUIRREL CORN.— Little nmler-^rronnd ■•hoots, 
havins; upon Ilieni little yellow tulic-r-like iMidles 
looking like «rnlns of yellow corn. Corolla 
white or flesh color. Flowers frajirant. 
Small, like liynelnths. 



CORYDAL. 
GOLDEN CORYDAL.— Low: spreading. 
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CRESS OB CROSS FAMILY. 

The plants of this family are very bitter 
and acrid, to be sure; still their name, the 
Cross Family, does uot refer at all to theirdis- 
positions this time. They are named the 
Cross Family because their four petals are 
arranged just opposite each other in tiie form 
of a cross. 

In the pod is an odd little division to wbii^h 
the seeds are fastened, when by and by the 
pod snaps open and spreads apart. 

There are many members in this family, 
but they are so very much alike that even a 
Botanist can tell them apart only by the differ- 
ence in the seects and pods. The Radish, the 
Turnip, the Cabbage, Mustard, Ho I'se-iiidisb, 
Pepper-grass, and many more belong to this 
odd family. 

There are, besides. Sweet Alyssum, Wall- 
flower, the Xastnrtium, Shepherd's I*urse ami 
Candj-tuft, garden plants that are familial' to 
us all. 

RADISH— The |>ods are thick and fleshy when 
young but become hard and pointed JIke a beak 
when ripe and do not splitopen The aseda arr 
round. The Bowers are pink or purple. 
JOINTED-CHARLOCK — The fl <iren <ire yei- 
I'lw or turn whitish or purple. The pod !■ lutig 
and necklace-shaped. 
TURNIP AND CABBAGE.— Have yellow flower- 
wlth the calyx erect In blossom. The roois, 
, become fleshy. The p^ids 



WALI^FLOWER. — ThH pod ii flat and does not 
end In a bfak. Tbe seeds are flat or oblong. 
The calyx la unequal having two pouch-shaped 
Mpats. The flowers are yellow and orange. 



MUSTARD.— This has on open, spreadlns calyx in 
bluHSum, but the pod and aveds tire like the 
Cabbage and Tiniip. 

STOCK.— The pods are not flat and ibe backs of 
the Biigmas are thickened. The seeds are flat. 
The fliiwers are purple, rose-color or whit« with 

an unequal calyx. 

ROCKET.— The stigmas are pressed closely to- 
gether. The calyx Is uuequa'.. Oblong seeds. 

ROCK-CRESS.— The sepals of the calyx are alike 
or nearly so. The valves of the flat pod hare a 
raid-vein or nerve. The flowers are wbite or 
purple. 

BITTER-CRESS— This is like the Rock-Cress 
but tne stem-leaves :i e aliernate or scattered 
and thupod Is without a nerve. 

TOOTH WORT.— The pcwi is flat without a nerve. 
Tbe roots are fleshy. The sum leaves two or 
three whorled or clustered, 

WINTER-CRBSS.— The flowers are yellow The 
sepal' of the calyx are aoout equal. The pods 
are linear and have four bluiitlsu tides. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD.— The Sowers are pale yel- 
low, and the sepals are equal or nearly so. The 

pods are awl -shaped. 

WATER-CRESS.— The calyx Is the same as in 
the \Vinier-Cres9. Tbe pod is turgid, that is, 
rathT thickened or swollen and is slion-liuear 
or oblong. 

HORSE-RADISH.— The podi are many-seeded 

and sbapel like a ball. It ope is by two valvas 
wbicli fall off, leaving a partition. 

FAL3E:-PLAX.— The pod Is pear-shaped or rather 
flattleh, mauy-seeded and uiiens as ihe pod of 
the Horseradish. The flowers are yellow. 



HONESTY.— The lai^ flat pod has a broad parti- 
tion and Is stalked alrave the calyx. They have 
large purple flowers, tieedstwo to four. 

SW^EET-ALYSSUM. — The pod is small with a 
broad par.klon and iwo-eeded. Flowers whit* 
and small. 

PEPPER-GRASS —Pods ai« flattened just oppo- 
xile til tbe narrow partition, and one seed in 
each cell. Flowers, small, white or ptirple, Willi 

petaU all alike. 

CANDYTUFT. — The two petals on the outer 

side of the flower larger than the other petals. 
Small white flowers. Seeds, one In each cell. 

WOAD. It has yellow flowers. The pod Is oii^ 
celled, one-seeded and wlng-Uke, and dues not 
open when ripe. 
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HBDOE-IinsTlBD. 



POD9 un> BbOSSOVS OF CHARLOCK. 
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SHEPHERD'S PURSE. — Flowers porple or 
Willie. ThL- pral U inversely heart-shaped and 
three-aiiffU'd, Mith a shallow notch and flat- 
tened contrary to the narrow partition. 

SEA ROCKET. —The pods are fleshy and do not 

i)|»-n, lint arc jointed across ihe middle. The 
flowers are rnir]>lls!i. 
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CISTUS FAMILY. 

Low shrubby pliints. Showy corolla io 
Europe, which opens once. The jjetals fall 
off at sunset ; but the only kinds we have in 
this country are homely, weed-like plants. 

Our kinds have the following characteris- 
tics : Leaves alternal* in some ; calyx of 5 
sepals, does not fall. Three of them lai^e, 
other two small. Petals 3 or 5, overlap in 
tlie bud. Stamens 3 to 20, bome on the re- 
ceptacle. One pistil. One-celled pod, seeds 
in three rows. 



bud. 
HtJDSONIA. — Has Ave petals, one slender style. 

They are little shnibs, with very small leaves, 

growing on sandy eliorea. 
PINWEED. — Has three purplish petals which 

do Hol fall off. Very small flowers. 



MIGNONETTE FAMILY. 

We would iiardly mention this family for 
this country were it not for its oi 
tative, the sweet little Tklignonette. 



horns at the top. Flowers In i 
spikes. 

The common Mlfcoonette is low and spread- 
InK and of sweet odor. Cultivated. 

The Dyer's Weed, so called because It 1b 
used In dyelnit yellow, grows alor^ the road- 
side. Stem is slniple amlercct. Sepals, four. 
Petals, four. Leaves broad and lance-shaped. 



VIOLET FAMILY. 

Five sepals, petals, and stamens. Lower 
petal unlike the others, having a little spur. 
Short, broad stamens, anthers somewhat 
united. Pistil, one. One-celled pod, with 
Ihi-ee rows of seeds on its walls. Stipules. 
Acrid juice. 

ENOLISH VIOLET. — Leaves rounded or heart- 
shapetl. Flowers, blue-purple. Very fragrant. 
Cultivated. 



MIGNONETTE. — Sepals, four to seven, and 
green. Unequal petals, foor to seven, thf 
small blade cleft as if cut Into many little slips. 
Stamens, ten or more, and turned to one side 
instead of standing erect in the blossom. 
Short, one-celled, dividing into three to six 



COMMON BLUE VIOLET, — Flowers lareer. 
Side petals bearded. Leaves on long, upright 
stalks. Edges rolled In when young, low 
ground. 

HAIRY VIOLET. — Leaves on short stalhs, flat 
on the ground. Like the 
flowers are smaller. 
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ARROW-LEAVED.— Early leaves on frhort foot- 
HtalhB, Hearl-flliaped, or more arrciw- shaped. 
Hair; — s ids petals all bearded. Flowers large 
for the size uf llie plant. Dry or moist ground. 



ROUND-LEAVED.— Spread flat on the ground. 
HitlB pouls, bearded. Brown stress. Cold 
woodB. 



HEARTSEASE OR PANSY-VIOLET.— Low. 
Upper Iraves, oval; lower Itavee, heart-shaped. 
Ail colors. In tlie wild, yellow, violet and pur- 
ple. Called aomeilmee the trf-colored Tlolet. 



What's yonrsecret, little girl? " Then Polly, 
With a look half bashful and half -jolly. 

Smiles tipon her flowers, Hnd bends above them; 
" This Is all the secret, I just love them ! " 



— Ida Whipple Bbnham. 



PAXBIH, 
POLLY'S PANSIES. 

Pi'lly's Paiisies grow so large and fair, 

Bright aiid fragrant, that we can but praise them. 
"They're the ftn-'St anywhere: 

Tell us, won't you, Polly, how you ral^je them? 



PANSY-AN ALLEGORY. 

In a quiet delt iheie dwelt a little fluwer of exquis- 
ite beauty and fragrance. So modest was this littla 
floweret that It sought the most retired spot of the 
glade for its home, blooming In its richest colora be- 
neath the shadow of some tull leaf. But it was not 
long to bloom thus. One day, an angel oti a mission 
of love to this earth, passed >t8 hiding-place, and 
brushing aside the Plantain leaf with her wing, there 
discovered ilie flower. 

^h!" ibe cried, as she bent over to inhale Ita 
fragrance, " Ihou art lovely, indeed, too lovely to 

Fell here in solitude atone. I will breathe upon 
thee and thou shalt have an angel's face, 'jboo 
shalt go forth and bloom in every land, and carry 
with thee sweet thoughu of love and of heaven. 
Thou Shalt grow In beauty; the splendor of thy 
varied dress shall be a marvel and a joy to all that 
behold thee.'' 

Sealing her promise with aklss, the angel departed, 
leaving iLe imprint of lier fair face upon the floweret. 

Thus it is that the Pansy has become a herald of 
joy throughout the land, and even t« all civilized 
people everywhere. In the garden of the quiet coun- 
try home sh« has her place, and is tended with lov- 
;are. In the crowded city mart you see her 
beaming face, and she smiles so sweetly that not one 
I in that passing throng can resist her.— I. L. M. 
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PINK FAMILY. 

Herba with opposite leaves, not dotted. 
Stems lai^er at the joints. Floivers, regular, 
in fives, sometimea ia fours. Stamens never 
more than twice as many ns the petals. Fruit, 
a one-celled pod. The Pink and the Chick- 
weed are the two principal sub- families. 

ore scaly bracUets 



SOAP WORT. — 
naked Mid Is e 
Two »tylea. 



I. The ettlyz U oblong 



A wonderful thing is ti seed ; 

The one thing ileatiilesS foi-ever — 
Forever old and forever new, 
Utterly faithful and utterly true — 

Fickle and faithless never. 

Plant lilies, and lilies will bloom ; 

Plant roses, and i-oses will grow ; 
Plant hate, and hate to life will spring 
Plant love, and love to you will bring 

The fniit of the seed you aow. 
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CHICKWEED. 

CARPET- WEED. —It is a proBtrate annual weed 
Petals niisBlng. Podg are three-celled with many 

CHICKWEED-MOUSE EAR.— Styles and pet- 
als five. The petals are notched at the emf or 
parted or else two-cleft. The pod opens by 
teeth, and has many seeds In one cell. There 
no little scales between the leaves. 

CHICKWrEED. — The pod la one-celled with s 
real seed and splits Into valves, llie petals 
like those of the Mouse Ear. The styles are three 
or four. Stipules between the leaves missing. 

SANDWORT. -Styles are three, fewer than th« 
patais. The petals are neither cleft 
notched but entire. PM many-seeded in 
cell. No little scales or stipules. 

PEARLWORT. -Pods and petals aw the san 
In the Sandwort. The ctvles are the same n 
ber as the petals, four or live. 

SAND-SPURREY.-The leaves have htUe scaly 
stipules at their base. The petal- are purple and 
epttre. The leaves are not whorled. There 
three styles. 

SPURREY. — The narrow leaves are In whorls 
and have little scales between tbem at the baaa. 
There are five rtjteB. ^^ 



PURSLANE FAMILY. 

More or less fleshy herb. Entire leaves. 
Flowers open only in the siiuskine. Leas sepals 
thau petals, a stamen before each one — or 
then are many stamens. One-celled pod. Seeds 
rising from the base ol the cell. 



PURSLANE. —Two-cleft calyx. Tube united irilli 
lower part of ovary. Petals opened only once. 
Stamens seven to twenty. Poos many seeded, — 
opening like a box. 

SPRING BEAUTY. -Calyji, two-parted, free 
from the ovary, lis few->eeded pod splits Into 
three parts. A stamen before each petal. Oppo- 
site leaves. Just two leaves. Stem comes from 
a tuber. Rosa-colored flower In a raceme. Open 
•ereral dayi. 



ST. JOHN'S-WOBT FAMILY. 

Herbs or low shrubs. Leaves opposite and 
dotted. Acrid juice. Bloom late. Four or 
live sepals, which do not f;ilL oS. Manj 
stamens in cltistei's on the receptacle. Styles, 
two to five, usually separate. One-ceed cradle, 
one-ct'lled po<l, with two to five seed-beaiiug 
lines or as many cells, and in each cell, in the 
an^le, a line of seeds. 

There are several kinds of St. John's-wort ; 
the Lai^e, the Small, the Shrub, the CommoD, 
the Corymbed and the Pineweed. 



I, branch; 3, atejjKili nf the Jloiee 



MARSH ST. JOHN'S-WORT.— Sepals five, aU 

nearly alike in siKC and shape. Petals five. Flesh- 
colored, oval, equal. Stamens nine, ilk three 
sets. A. thick gland between each set. 

ST. JOHN'S-WORT.— Sepals five, nearly aUko. 
Petals five, yellow, unequal. Many stamens. 

GREAT ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — It Is a peren- 
nial herb, with a branching st«m ^m three (o 
five feet hi§h. Oblong leaves sltthig doaety to 
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OHICKWEED. 





SFBIira BBAUTT. 



SPBINQ BEAUTT. 
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theawm. The narro 






Uuiens, which are uroDged 
e generally five styles, but 


lb flTe Bsu. There a 


occaslooaJly six or se 


ran. 



SHRUBBY ST. JOHN'S- WORT.— It Isabnshy 
shrub from one lo four feet high. The branch- 
letiare two-edged. The leaves are Unce^blong. 
The style aplits into three when the fiowen grow 

NAKED-FI-OWERED ST. JOHN'S- WORT.— 
Ill grows fr(»n one to four feet high, and is 
shrubby at tbe base. The branchlets have four 
sharp angles. The leaves are oblong. The Dow- 
ers ^w In naked, ktaihed cymes. 

COMMON ST. JOHN'3-WORT.— Itisabashy- 
brancbed herb, one or two feet higli. The Bt«ni 
somewhat two^ged. The leaves are iiarrow- 
obiong, with transparent dots. The sepals are 
lance-shape and the petals are bright yellow. 

CORYMBBD ST. JOHN'S-WORT. —The st«m 
Is terem, or long and round, iruin one to two 
feet high, and but a litila branched. The oh- 
long leaves and pale-yellow petals 
are generally dotted with bJack and 
transparent spots. Sepals oblong. 

SMALL ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — It 
has leafy, spreading weak stems 
with oblong or ovate leaves, flve- 
ribbed and partly clasping. Tbe 
stamens are from five to flfiecn, 
and the three styles short. 

CANADA ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — 
The branches are erect, and the 
leaves are lance-shaprd, or linear. 
Tbe cymes are leaQess. 

PINE-WEED ST. JOHN'S-WORT. 
— The branches are wiry, and very 
Blender and bushy. The awl-shaped 
leaves are very amall and closely 

Sresaed to the branches. The small 
owera are seesile and grow along 
the branches. The stamene and 
styles are the same as in tbe Canada 
St. John'*- wort. 



MALLOW. —A three-leaved outside calyx. P«t- 
als notched. Many styles. Many llttla podi 
arranged in a ring around a central part of Uia 
pistil — looking libeallttle "cheese," aschlldran 
caUlt. 



MALLOW FAMILY. 

To this family, with others, . 
Hallow, the Hollyhock, and the Hibiscus. 

HOLLYHOCK.— Anthers all at the top of a col- 
umn of uniteil filaments. Has a sort of small 
calyx outside a large one. which Is i-ii-parted. 
Separate pods. Plants tail and ratber rough. 
Large short-stalked flowera, so close that the 
whole pUnt looks lltte a Bplke. Orows straight 
up, taller than a man often. { 



HIBISCUS.— Large flowers with an outside calT« 

of many little bracts. Stamens In a Ionic slender 
coUinin. Stigmas. Ave. Short, five-celled pod. 
which whan ripe splits intn five parts. Seeds 
smooth, sometime-' h^irv, nevp wi> >llv. Showy 
herbn iiii shrubs which blossom in the fall. 

These plants have mucilage in their roott 
which Is extracted for use. 
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(IKm*N HALLOW.) 

HARSH-MALLOW.— Tbe AQthere am at tba top 
of thecoluinii of unlied BlaujeniF. Tbere Is an 
outer ralyx besides Ihe real cioe. called an in- 
Toliirrii vhich Is niiie-partod. The truit-cellB 
are In Hugs and aeparaie "hcrte when rip«. One 
>««il In each cell. A soft down; plant. 

LAVATBRA.— The Involucre or outer calyx is 
three or hIx riptt, and a flat plaie covers tbe 
circle <( the pods. 

GLADE-MALLOW.— The amat) white Bowers 
aredttecious- thatis, some have all stamens 
o pist'ls. while othiTs have alt plntlls and 
neni. Tbe raremea are rather drooping. 
There is no ouler calyx. The pods are one- 



SIDA. 



-Thefiowersareallperfect without an Invol- 
!. The pod ha4 f rom flve to flfieen ceils, but 
I one seed in each ceil. Fluwers white or 



AHUTILOH. (INT 

MALLOW. 

LOW MALLOW.— The root Is very long and the 
stem spreads on tbe ground. The leaves are 
scarcely lobed hut have rounded tpvth, or cre- 
nate, and are round, kidney-shaped, and on long 
stalks. The small whiDlsh flowers grow gronped 
In the axl.l of tbe leaves It is common In 
vaate ground. 

HIGH MALLOW.— The stem grows three feet 
high. Tbe leaves are lobed, and tbe flowers are 
lai^ and of a rose-pnrple color. 

MUSK MALLOW.— The; have a faint smell of 
uusk. Grow two feet hieh and have la^erose- 
colored flowers. Tlie leavex are flve-parted and 
the divisions are cm. Imo linear lobes. 

CURLED MALLOW.— The stem Isfromfonrto 
six leet hiKh. The Ifavps are toothed, round 
and curled around the edges. The small white 
flowers are aesaile in tbe axils. 



HIBISCUS. 



INDIAN-MALLOV^r.- Tbis Is quite like the 
Sida, wiLbperfecL (lowers and pods of from Ave 
to fifteen cells hut ihere hi-- from threp to nine 
seeds In a cell insiead of but one as In the Sida. 

OKRA.— The anthers are attached on tbe sides of SHRUBBY, OR ALTHAEA HIBISCUS.— This 
The upperpart of the slender column. The lonj; shrub grows from Uve lo leu Inches high. The 

pod has three or Ave cells and whi>n ripe splits leaves are wedge-orale and three-lobrd with the 

  ■' -..—.-..-•1.-1 — The Involiiore ; lobes toothed. The pnrple, red or while flowers 

any thread-like | grow single or double on a short stalk. 
one ^Ide when 



Into tbe sane nuralier of halvr 
is present and cnmposed of i 
leaves. The calyx cplits dowi 
the flower opens. 



COTTON.— Tbe anthers are (he same asinthe 
OKra. The involucre is three, heart-shaped 
toothed leaves. The seeds bear wool. 



GREAT-RED HIBISCUS— A smooth berb 
growing eight tei-t hiuh, from a perennial root 
The I>>ave9 are deeply cleft Into Ave lance- 
linear lobes. The red corolla is from eight to 
eleven inches broad. 
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VIRGINIA FLAX.- 
low tuid very g 



' OrowB from a percDnUl n 



CAMELLIA FAMILY. 



HALBERD-LEAVED HIBISCUS.— It Ib a 
Bmooth lierb growing aii leet bigh from a peren- 
Dial n)Ot. Tbe lower leaves have Ibree lobes 
and tbe upper are balberd-ahaped. The calyx 
fiTOwB bladdery af ler flowering and tbe corolla <» 
fleBb-colored and Lbree Incbei long. 

MARSH HIBISCUS. —This iB tbe Bame bind of 

plant a* tlie [lalbi'fd-leaved Hibiscus grown five 

feel Ligh Tbe [Hiliited ovate leaves are downy To this toloncB the Tea Plant. In our 

SC'iS>J'i"'VirjLi"'& tJ.'".!.;T,;..'SS "•""'■J '« >="" a™ '«»ll.v <.»!? thmugh the 
and ieaf-8ialt<B are ofren grown together. The green-house C amellia or .Inijouica. 
irblte or ros«-cotored corolla bas a crimson eye 
awl 19 Ave inches broad. 

BLADDER-KETMIA HIBISCUS. -An herb 

one or two feet liigh, somewhat hairy and grows 
from an annual root. Tiie lnwer leaves are 
tooUieil and tbe upper ones are ihree-parted 
with nnrrovF divislonti. Tbe calyx Is bladdery 
^ter flowering and encloses the pod. Thi 
. flower only opens in mid-day sunshine. Tbe cor 
olla is greenish-yellow with a dark-brown eye. 



FLAX FAMILY. 

FLAX.— Sepals, Ave, overlaping. Petala, flve, and 
on the receptacle. Stamens, five, joined at tbe 
bottom. Styles, Ave. A ten-celled pod which 
splits into ten parts when ripe. Ftewera open 
only for a day. 
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INDIAN CRESS FAMILY. 

Twining, trailing, juice biting like Mustard. 
Alternate ieavea. Showy, irregular flowere. 



NASTURTIUM— f 

leaves. Laree, or 

the petals fringed. 
CANARY BIRD — High climber. 

Petals, pale yellow, cut, fringed. 



looth. Round, shield-shaped 
ige-yellow flowers. Tbree of 
Cultivated. 
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LINDEN FAMILY. 

Tougli, fibrous bark. ^lucilnge, like in that 
of the mallow family, 

LINDEN OR BASSWOOD.— Five sepals, edge 
to fd^'e la tlie l)U(l. Five cream-colored petals. 
Stamt-ds wavy, in Ave clusters. Two-celled 
anthers. One plntil, five-celled seed-cradle. 
Lar<re sof t-wixKled trees. Heart-sliaped leaves. 
FlnWfrs In small clusters, hanging from the 
axil of the leaf, and united part way by a close 
covering leaf-like bract. 

AMERICAN LINDEN. — Green, smooth leaves, 

sometimes downy underneath. An odd, little, 
petal-like body In the inidtllL- of each cluster of 



EUROPEAN LINDEN. — Leaves smootli. Sta- 
metis seldom Id cliisterH, and no little petal- 
like l)odlea in the ceiitri'. 
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WOOD-SORREL FAMILY. 

SiiiaJl herb — eoiir- jiiioe. Leaves iQ three 
leaflets. FIowlts have ten etaiiiens, a five- 
celled pod, with two or more seeds in eacli 



OXALIS. — fkpals, petals, sLjles sll five. Sta- 
mens, however, aru Un. The fllameDta united 
at the base. A ihin, flve-lobed pod Flower in 
Bmumer. Some Juice. Leaves of tliree leaflets. 



BALSAM. 

Tender aunuale. A watery Juice. Very 
irregular flowi're. You all know the fimuy 
littlt- pod wliich, when npe, goes off like a 
little i)0|)-guii. Take it in your hand, and 
see how the live parts of the pod will coil up 
when you biii-st it. Calyx and corolla colored 
alike so that it is hai-d to tell which parts are 
sepals, which ]>etnls. One part extends badi- 
warii forming a spur. The two inner parts 
are unequally two-lobed. Five stamens on 
the roceptacle. These are very short and are 
UDit«d over the pistil. Lai'ge seeds. Simple, 
alternate leaves. Showy flowere. 



The common yellow Wood-Sorrel has leafv, as- 
cenUlug stems ; Hvc or six small, yellow flowera on 
one flower-statk. 

COMMON WOOD SORREL.— The leaves and 

r>iie-flowered scape rise from a scaly root«talb. 
The petals are large and white with reddish 
veins. It Is a hairy plant. 

VIOLET WOOD-SORREL. — The leaves and 
scape RTOw from a scale; bulb. The scape has 
several flowers with violet petals. 



PALE JEWEL- WEED. - Pale yellow flower, 
the hanging rac broad. Oblong leaves. In rich 
shady soil. 
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GERANIUM FAMILY. 

Small hei'lVs ; Scented leaves. 
Puckery i-oots. Scpnls. five, overlap- 
ping. Petals, five. StiuneuB, tcD ; 
but some of tliein without anthers. 



into one, united to 
When ripe, the styles 
n the beak and curl up. 
The flower leaves are 



itils, fiV€ 
a long beak, 
split away fro 
No Hti pules, 
opposite. 

/WILD GERANIUM or CRANE'S 
BILL. — lliTl)>. IVtnls. all alike. 
Ten staiiu-ns ivltli anthers, every 

CAROLINA GERANIUM. — Spread- 
ing stems. Klve-pnrte<l leaves, cut 
In narrow IoIh's. Small flowers. The 
petals arc llesli-ciilor. notched at the 
end. Grows In waste places. A bi< 
ennial or an annual root. 
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PEI.ARGONIUM — Includes hoDW Geraniums. 

SPOTTED GERANIUM. ~ The item grows 
erect from a, perenoUl root The leaves are 
five-paried, cui and tootiied and ofien have 
whitish blotches. The petals are pale-purple. 
Fouud on the borders of woods. 

HERB- ROBERT GERANIUM. — Spreading 
sterna. The leaves are thiee-divlded with twice 
pinnately clelt divisions. The flowers are small 
and purple. 



RUE FAMILY. 

Stroi^ scen(«d, sharp tasting. Leates 
datted. In these little dotted places are sacs 
filled with a kind of oil. ferfECt flowers. Sta- 
mens eight to ten. Yellow concave petals. 
Round pod. 

RUE —Has the famlt; traits, wlih perfect yellow 
fliiwers. eight or tea stAinens. The petals hol- 
low. There la a roundish pod. 

PRAX1NEI.I.A. —It Is a strong-acented herb with 
pinnate leaves. The flowers are large, while or 
purple with slender petals and long stamens. 
The Ave pode are flattened and slightly united. 

PRICKLY ASH. —It Is a shrub ortree with prick- 
ly "-lem and pinnate leaves. The flowera are dl- 
cecl'ius. The stamens and petals are four or 
five and pistils from two to Ave forming fleshy 
piids containing one or two black seeds. 

HOP-TREE. — A shrub or tree wi h smooth stem. 
Ltuilleta three. The flowtrs nre polygainouH. 
Piatil one, making a two-celled and two-seeded 
key which Is winged all round. 



SUMACH FAMILY. 

To this belong ths Siiniach, Dogwood, Poi- 
son Ivy and the Smoke-Tree. No child but 
knows the Smoke-Tree when he se'-'s it in the 
gardens. The Siinmeh, too, with its great 
clusters of crimson fruit crowded close to- 
gether like a spike. But some children are 
afraid of bo many vines, lest they should be 
the Poison Ivy. Let us see just how to tell 
this plant from the many hnrmless vines. 



POISON IVY. — First of all It has such smoolA, 

»1inine lear>'». The s ems e(iT?»6 by rootieU. 
Each leaf has three leajlets. 

DOGWOOD. —The leaves of these, too, are tmooU. 
The leaves are pinnate, with from seven to 
thirteen leaflets. Flowers in tlender panicle* 
in Ihii aiila. Fruit smooth. Stcampi. 

STAG HORN SUMACH.— It is a small tree with 
the brunches and stalks velvety-hairy. The 
leaves are pinnate and pale nil the under sldp. 
The flowers and sour fruit are very many in a 
great crowded panicle. They are crimson and 

SMOOTH SUMACH.— This Is very mach like 
the Stag-horn, but Is a shrub with pale, sinootb 
branches and stalks. 
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DWARF SUMACH.— It 1b ft •brub from om 
(our feet Ulgh. The braoches and italks 
dowDjand theBtalk between the shining leaflets 
la manned and winged. Tbe fruits are red and 
bairy. 

VENETIAN SUMACH. — It is a shrub with 
Bimpie oval ur obuvat« leaves. The bianclies of 
Lhe jianlcle lengthen after flowering and are ~ ~ ~ 
ered with long haln, and make large, 1 
buncIiM. 



STAFF-TREE FAMILY. 

These are woody plants with simple al- 
ternate leaves. Stamens and petals of equal 
number and inserted on a stick part of the 
receptacle which quite fills the bottom of the 
calyx. A bright-colored pod through which 
the seeds show. 

WAX-WORK.— Racemes of white flowers. The 
disk Is cup-sliaped. The calyx Ih long, the pod 
orange-shaped. A iwlsihig shrub commouly 
called Bittersweet. Leaves alternate. 

BURNINQ BUSH. -LItUe dull green or dark 

Surple flowers In axillary raceme!. The dUk la 
at, covering Uie ovary, and bearing (our or five 
short stamens. The style Is short Red pods. 
Leaves opposite. 



HORSE-CHESTNUT. —Tbe flowers are polyga- 
mous, that is, aiamlnate, plstllate, and perfect. 
The calyx Is bell or tube-shape. The petals are 
five and spreading. The stamens are long and 
declined. Style one. The ovary is three.celled, 
each cell containing a pair of ovules, bnt only 
one ortwo ripen In the fruit, becoming a three- 
valved leatbeiy pod. The seeds arelarfce like 
chestnuts, and the fniit isprlckly. The flowers 
grow in thick panicles. Theleaves are opposite, 
palmate, and have seven leaflets. 



SOAP-BERRY FAMILY. 

A strange name. And to think that to the 
Soap-Berry Family belong the Ilorse-cbestmit, 
the Buckeye, tbe Bladdercut, and all the kinds 

of Maple trees ! 

BLADDBRNUT. — Is a shrub with opposite leaves 
which are piiiiiaie, i-r have three leaQets bavlog 
ampules and sllpels, or little stipules to the lea^ 
lets. The regular and perfect lluwers are whll«, 
and grow In racemes. Tbe petals are Bve, also 
the ataraena, and grow alternate with each other. 
Tbe 'rult Is three bladdery pods nnit«d, contain- 
ing bouy aeeds. 



BOBSE-CHESTNITT. 

BUCKEYE. - This is somewhat lik« the Horw- 
I'beHMiul, but thepeialsaiefouraiid unlike, with 
lonn ciawa in tbe calyx. The leaDeU are gen- 
erally five, * 

NEQUNDO. —The twigs aie green, and the leave* 
are plnuate, with (rora three to five veloy leaf- 
let-. The flowers are dicecioun. that is. either 
with siamens "nly or pistils only, and small and 
greenixh and without anv petals. The stamens 
are four or five. (A. Haple.) 

MAPLE, —This Is quite like tbe Negundo, but the 
leaves are simple lobed and palmate, and tbe 
flowers are polygamous or pfrieci. 
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pale-yeliow. The curved stamens grow above 
the petals. The fruit, when young, is prickly 
like the Horse-chestnut. 

SWEET BUCKEYE. — The yellow or reddish 
petals are erect and enclose the stamens. Smooth 
fruit. 

RED BUCKEYE. —A shrub, with the i>»oular 
calyx of the Hower red, as are also the petals. 
Otherwise it is like the Sweet Buckeye. 



RED OR SOFT MAPLE. —The leaves with 
three or five short lobes toothtrd and whitish 
beneath. The flowers on very hUot. stalks 
which lengthen in fruit. The petals are linear- 
oblong and red or occasionally yellowish. Wings 
of the fruit reddish and small. 



GRAPE FAMILY. 



MAPLE. 



SMALL-FLOWERED BUCKEYE. -The leaf- , You all know the Grape Vine ; but I won- 
lets have staik^. Ihu nower^i are in a lontr, ' i •/• i ^i ^ xi ^^' • • i^i 

raceme-like panicle. The petal, are white and j ^^^^ '^ ^^^ ^now that the \ irginia Creeptn-, 
somewhat spreading. Smooth fruit, and seeds with its small, blackish berries, its five petals, 
eatable, not bitter as the seeds of theother kind, and its hand-shaped leaves, belongs also to the 

Grape Family. 

EUROPEAN GRAPE.— The flowers are pe.feci 
and the leaves are sharply and deeply iobed. 

NORTHERN FOX GRAPE. — The leaves are 
very woolly when young, and turn rather rusty 
on the under side later. The berries are large, 
purple or amber-colored. Other varieties of this 
kind are the Isabella and Catawba Grape. 

SUMMER GRAPE. —The leaves have Utile hairs 
underueaih like loose cobwebs when young, but 
are btuooihish when old. The fertile-fl(»wered 
panicles are very long and slender. The berries 
are small, and ripen with the early frost. 

FROST-GRAPE. —The thin, smooth leaves are 
heart-shaped, wiih large, coarse teeth « and a 
very litiie, or not at all Iobed. The flowers are 
in loose panicles. The berry is blue or black, 
with a bloom, sour and ripens late. 

MUSCADINE, OR SOUTHERN FOX GRAPE. 
— The bark of lUe siem does nut come off in 
loose strips, as it does in the other kind. The 
shiny smooth leaves areronnd, heart-shaped and 
coarsely toothed. The flowers are crowded in 
small panicles. The berry has a thick, toogb 
skin, is large and musky. 



STRIPED MAPLE. —It is a small tree, grows in 
cool woods. The leaves are large and have 
three taper-pointed lobes. The bark is green 
with darker stripes. The flowers are in hanging 
terminal racemes, with greenish petals in late 
spring. Stamens from six to eight. 

MOUNTAIN MAPLE.— Is also a shrub with 
gray barl<. Leaves same as the striped Maple 
and small flowers in erect racemes. 

SYCAMORE MAPLE. — This is an Imported 

shade-tree. It has large leaves, strongly five- 

lobed, and large hanging racemes. Flowers soon 
f^ter the leaves appear. 

HORWAY MAPLE. —Also an imported tree. 
The leaves resemble the Sugar Maple but are a 
brighter green, rounder, and have long, pointed 
teeth. The flowers are in an erect terminal 
corymb. The wings of the fruit are V(5ry large 
and spreading. The leaves and flowei-s appear 
at the same time. 

SUGAR, OR ROCK MAPLE. ^It is a tall tree 
found in rich woods or often planted for shade. 
The leaves are five-lobed, sometimes three, with 
a few coarse, wavy teeth. Flowers hanging on 
very slender hairy stalks with no petals. It ha- 
small wings and is not ripe till autumn. 

WHITE OR SILVER MAPLE. — A tree com- 
mon on river banks. The leaves are deeply five- 
lobed with the lobes cut and toothed and white 
on the under side. The flowers are quite a little 
smaller than the leaves, and grow on shori 
stalks in small umbel-like clusters from lateral 
leafless buds. They are greenish-yellow without 
petals. The stamen •» are usually five. The 
fniit is wooly when young with large, smooth, 
spreading wingd. It ripens and falls In early 
summer. 



SUMMER. 



What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in toney 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear lif<^ murmur or see it glisten ; 

Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light. 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

— LOWKLL.. 
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CACTUS FAMILY. 

The thick plaats, with their little sharp 
points, ne see in this sectioD are house-plants 
or greenhouse curiositiee. 



EVENING PRIMROSE FAMILY. 

i,,^^^ Herbs, the parts of the blossoms in fours. 

^V In green-houses we have the Fuchsia ; in gar- 

dens the Clarkia known by its long elaw- 
like petals and broad petal-like stigmas. 
Wild, however, we have the 

EVENING PRIMROSE. — Ca1;x with tube con- 
lluued beyotid tbe uvary, bearing four iiarroir 
lobes, turned dnwa. Tall, lance-ahaped leaTea, 
flowen spike-like, npi'iiing at sundown or In 
cloudy weather 



WILLOW HERB. — Calyx with its tube not con- 
tlnuod beyond Ihe ovar;. Petals four, purple or 
white Stamens eight. Pod long and slender, 
many-seeded. The seeds bear long tufts of 
downy hair. 

Tbe Fuchsia or Ladles' Eardrop are of this 
Evening I^imroee Family. 



LOW EVENING PRIMROSE. — There areaev- 
eral stems growing from one to three fvet high 
from a perennial root. The large flowers open 
111 the sunshine, Tbe poil Is rather club-shaped, 
bsB four wings and In fiAlked. 

SMALL EVENING PRIMROSE. — The sterna 
STOW from one half to one foot lileli. The small 
nower' are about one-halt Inch wide, and open 
in sunshine. Tbe pod Is dub-shnped, has four 
sharp angles but Is scarcely stalked. 



WILLOW HERB. 

GREAT WILLOW HERB. — A simple stem four 
to seven feet high Tht leaves are lance-shaped. 
The flowers ahowy, pink purple In a long loose 
spike. The widely spreading petals are on claws. 



laoce-oblo-<g and often purple- veined. The flow- 
era are very small with purplish petals. 
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PULSE FAMILY. 

Many of the blossoms be louging to plants of 
this family are butterfly-shaped. Two of the 
petals spread out like Trings, while the others 
make a little pouch in which are the stamens 
and the style. Other flowers however regular, 
but they are all recognized by their pods and 
leaves. 



the Senna and even the Sensitive plant are 
members of this family too. The Clover all 
children know. We sometimes think the Red 
Clover, and the White Clover too common to be 
worth miich attention. They are so beautiful 
1 wish yon would take pains to notice how 
daintily the little flowers are grouped together, 
and how prettily the little leaflets are lined. 
Perhaps if you knew it hail another name yon 
might notice it. It is called sometimes, Tre- 
foil, which means three-leaved. It is a sweet 



I am sure you will think at once of the Pea, little flower indeed. Ask the bees if it is not; 



the Bean, the Locust tree, and tlie Wistaria ' and if it 



were not so generous and so social. 



that creeps up around the porch ami blossoms nodding its little head" at us from every side 
so beautifully in the early spring ; but you I suppose we should take the greatest pain^ 
, the Indigo, in the world to cultivate it in oui- gardens. 



would not think that the Clovei 



FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 

Id the flowery meadow, 

Down upon ber kneei, 
Searching mid the dover-bioomi 

Swaying In tbe breeze — 
Ptltting hare and flitliDgther', 

Followed cloae by Rover, 
Seekiiie^sppkinii eYerywhen" 

F.iF B four-leaved clover. 

—Eva 
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1. — TRUE PULSE SUB-FAMFLY. 

This family, bo vei'y large, is divided into 
three sub-fainilies. The Tme Piilse Siib- 
Family has its corolla always truly butter-fly 
shaped ; that is, the corolla is made up of 
five petals ; an upper one, the largest, called 
the standard; two side petiils called wings; 
and one under petal called the keel. Leaves 
simple or compound. 

LOCUST TREE: — Leaves, odd-pinnate. Flow- 
ers white or rose-color in hanging racemes. 
Shrnbs, not climbing. 

BLADDER - SENNA. — Leaves odd -pinnate. 
Bladder-like pod. Yellow flowers in hanging 
racemes. A shrub ; not climbing or twining. 

LABURNUM. — Tliree leaflets. A narrow pod. 
Yellow flowers in hanging racemes. Shrub. 
Not climbing. 

WISTARIA. —Shrubs with long, twining stems. 
Pnrpllsh flowers in racemes. 

RATTLE BOX. — An herb. Stems not twining. 
No trace of tendrils. Triple leaves. Stipules. 
Yellow flowers. A full, many-seeded pod. 

LUPINE. — Herb. Not twining. Leaves of from 
five to flfteen palmate leaflets. Flowers in long 
racemes, erect. 

PEANUT. — Pod forms under the ground. Leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; four leaflets. 

CHICK-PEA.— An inflated, two-seeded pod. 
Single white flowers. Serrate leaflets. Leaves 
odd pinnate. 

HOARY PEA. — Flat, narrow pod, several seeds. 
A broad corolla. Entire leaves. Flowers in 
racemes or spikes. 

ASTRAGAL — Inflated, two-celled pod. A nar- 
row corolla. Entire leaflets. 

CLOVER. — Three leaflets usually. A small, thin 
pod. Persistent calyx. Flowers in heads. 
Stipules cling to base of the leaf -stalk. Pods 
like little burs. 

MELILOT. — Wrinkled pods. Leaflets not dotted, 
serrate. Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

MEDICK. — Pods curved or coiled. Leaflets not 
dotted. Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

PSORALEA. — Leaflets dotted. Entire leaflets 
Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

BUSH CLOVER. — One-seeded. Pods very 
small and flat and closed. Stipules not at all 
joined to the foot-stalk. 



TICK TRE-FOIL. — Pods separate into rough 
little joints. Stipules not joined at base of 
foot-stalk. Leaflets usually three. 

PEA. — Stems Inclined to climb. Pinnate leaves 
with tendrils. Calyx, flve-parted. Round 
seeds.  Few leaflets. 

EVERLASTING PEA. — Style having an inner 
side. A quite larjre tendril. Calyx not leafy. 

VETCH. — Style having a tip. A large tendril. 

HORSEBEAN. — One oblong seed flxed by one 
end. Hardly any tendril. Calyx not lea-fy. 

BEAN. — Three leaflets with stipules. Keel of 
corolla colled into a ring or a spiral. Twining. 
No tendrils. 

GRO U N D N UT. — Tubers under frround . Brown- 
ish flower. Leaflets, five or seven. Keel coiled. 
A twining herb. 

HOG PEAN UT. — Pods under ground and above 
p:round. Calyx, four-toothed. Keel not coiled. 
Leaflets, three, with stipules. 

MILK PEA. — Leaflets, three, with stipules. 
Keel not colled. Teeth of calyx sharp. 

BUTTERFLY PEA. —Large, purple flowers. 
Five-toothed calyx. Keel not coiled. Calyx 
tubular. 

AMORPHA. — Stamens, ten, joined only at base. 
One petal. A shrub. Pinnate leaves. Flowers 
small, purple, in a spike or in a raceme. 
Called also Wild Indigo. 



2.-BRASILETTO SUB-FAMILY. 

In this sub-family the corolla is sometimeB 
butterfly-shaped or nearly so. But the stan- 
dard is rather hidden in the other petals and 
is more or less irregular. Stamens ten or less, 
separate. 

REDBUD. — Trees. Simple, round or heart- 
shaped leaf. Leaves come rather later than 
the flowers. 

SENNA (CASSIA) Herbs. Abruptly pinnate 
leaves. Yellow flowers, not butterfly-like. 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE.— Trees. Leaves 
compound. Flowers not all butterfly-like. 
Some flowers all pistils, others all stamens. 
Stamens, ten; petals, five. Pods broad and 
hard. Leaves very large, pinnate. Calyx 
tube-Like. 

HONEY LOCUST. — Stamens and petals three 
to flve. Open calyx. Long, flat pods, a sweet 
juice or pulp within. Leaves pinnate. Trees 
have compound thorns. 
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PULSE FAMILY. 
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3. -MIMOSA SUB-FAMILY. 

Flowers very small in heads or spikes. 
Leaves generally twice or thrice pinnate. 
Petals are edge to edge in the bud. Stamens 
very many, very long, yellow. A greenhouse 
plant. 

DESMANTHUS. — Stamens, three. Separate. 
Whitish petals. Smooth pod. 

SENSITIVE PLANT. — Stamens, four or six. 
Rose-colored petals, cup-shaped flower. Brist- 
ly, flat pod in joints. Leaves close when 
touched. 

SENSITIVE BRIER. —Stamens, ten or twelve. 
Rose-colored, cup-like flower. NaiTow, rough 
pod. Leaves somewhat sensitive. 



LOCUST. 



COMMON LOCUST TREE. — Tree with a pair 
of spines instead of stipules. Flowers white 
in slender racemes. Sweet scented. Smooth 
pod. 

CLAMMY LOCUST. — Clammy twigs. Thick 
racemes. Purplish calyx. Pod roiigh. 

ROSE ACACIA (BRISTLY L0 3UST) Shrub 
with bristly stalks and twigs. Large, rose- 
colored flowers. 



CLOVER. 

RED CLOVER. — Oval-like leaves with a pale 
spot on upper side. Rose-red flowers in a 
head with leaves underneath. 

BUFFALO CLOVER —Obovate leaflets toothed. 
Rose-colored flowers in an umbel-like, long- 
stalked head. 

WHITE CLOVER.— Low, smooth, creeping. 
Leaflets notched. White flower in a loose 
umbel raised on a long stalk. 

RABBIT-FOOT CLOVER Silky, low, erect 

and in branches. Narrow leaflets; whitish 
flowers in dense, soft, silky, oblong heads. 
Common in poor, dry land. 

YELLOW CLOVER,— Low, smooth plant. Cor- 
olla, yellow; turns brown. Found in dry, 
marsh lands. 



MELILOT. 

Flowers in raceme or spike. Corolla falls 
after flowering. A small, roundish pod. Sweet- 
scented foliage. Three leaflets, toothed. 

YELLOW MELILOT. — Oblong, dull-pointed 
leaves. Corolla, light yellow. 

WHITE MELILOT. —Leaflets as if cut off 
square at the end. White flowers. 



MEDICK. 



Flowers rather like the MelUoi. A coiled 
pod. Leaflets, three. 

LUCERNE OR PURPLE MEDICK. — Upright 
stems. Oblong leaves. Flowers purple in 
racemes. Spiral pods. 

BLACK MEDICK. —Yellow flowers in short 
spikes. Leaflets wedge-shaped. Pods curved- 
Turning black and wrinkling as they ripen. 

SNAIL MEDICK. — Strange pods that coll up 
like a snail's shell. Two-flowered. 



EVERLASTING PEA. 

Calyx not leafy. Flat style. 

SWEET PEA. — Flowers two or three on a long 
stem. Sweet. 

GARDEN EVERLASTING PEA. — Has pink 
or purple flowers. Boot perennial. 

MARSH PEA. — Stems lightly winged. Leaflets 
in pairs, two or four. Lance-shaped stipules ; 
purple flowers, two to flve. 

PALE PEA. — Leaflets, three or four pairs. 
Large stipules. Flowers seven to ten, cream 
color. Stipules shaped like half a heart. 

VEINY PEA. -Leaflets, flve to seven pairs. 
Very small stipules. Flowers many in a 
cluster and of purple color. 

BEACH PEA. — Leaflets four to six pairs 
Large, leafy stipules. Flowers six to ten in a 
cluster, purple. Found near the Great Lakes. 
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VETCH (OR TARE). 

TUFTED VETCH. — Many little downy leaflets. 
Crowded flowci's, bending cloioii on the spike, 
Color bine, tnrnlnjr pnrple inter In tlie snmmer. 

CAROLINA VETCH — EiRlit to twelve smooth, 
oblong leaflets. Many scattered, whitish flow- 
era tippe»3 with bine. 

AMERICAN VETCH -Ten to fonneen smooth, 
oi-al leaflets very veiny. Flowers four to eight, 
ixirplish or Itiiilsh. 

COMMON TARE — Ten to fourteen narrow leaf- 
lets; violet-colored flowers. 



BEAN. 

Keel of the corolla twisted or coiled. Sta- 
mens united iuto a tube. Flat, many-seeded 
pod. Somewliiit twiuing. Three leaflets, the 
leaflets having little stipules. 
PERBNNIAL bean.— Hish climbers. Pointed, 
ronnd-ovnte lenflets. . Flowers in long, loose 
racemes of purple color, Curvert jiods. 
TRAILING BEAN.— Spreading on the ground, 
three-lohed lenflets; a. few flowers, crowded 
at the end of a long flower stalk. Narrow; 
straight pods. 
COMMON OR KIDNEY BEAU.— Siraiglit po([ti 
pointed at one end. Thick, kidney-shaped 
seeds inside. Dwarf or Bnsh Bean, a low 
kind that does not twine. The Scarlet Runner, 
a free, climbing kind, rifl flowered. 
LIMA BEAN. — Broad, flit pods, a few large, 
flat seeds. 



FALSE INDIGO. ' 

Flowers generally in racemes. Erect, with 
the sides rolled back. Keel petals nearly 
straight like the wings. Ton sepai-ate stamens. 
Palmate leaves of thiee leaSete. Pod & thick- 
walled, pointed bladder containing many 
seeds. 

YELLOW FALSE INDIGO. — Wliitish. bnshy. 

Leaves ijuite close sitting. Small leaflets. A 
few flowers at the end of the panicLed branch- 
eta, yellow. Flowers all summer. 

BLUE FALSE INDIGO.— Tallandstont. Lance- 
shaped stipules as long as the petals. Wedge- 
like leaflets. Many large, blue flowers in a 
long raceme. Found in rich soil or cultivated. 



SENNA. 



Calyx of five sepals. Five spreading pet- 
als rather ii'regnlar but not buttei1ly-shai)ed. 
Ten stamens ; those on the side shuiter, or at 
least without anthei's. The anthers open at 
the top by two chinks. A many-seeded pod. 
Leaves pinnate. 

MARYLAND SENNA. —A perennial. Leaflets 

six to nine pnii'^, Kich soil. 
PARTRIDGE PEA. — A low, spreading annual. 

Ten to lifteen pairs of leaflets, linear-shaped. 

Flower* large and showy. Ten anthers, six 

of them pnrple. Found in sandy flelds. 

SENSITIVE SENNA. — Sma.; flowers; very 
short flower strtlks; Hve anthers. In other 
points very liki> the Partridge Tea. 

LYTHRUM FAMILY. 

Herbs, Opposite leaves, no stipules. 
Four to seven j^etnls ; four to foui-teen sta- 
mens, all on the calyx. Between the teeth of 

the ealys ai-e little teeth. 

LYTHRUM. -^Regular or nearly regular flowers. 
Cyiinder-sliaped calyx, several riba or angles. 
Petals four to seven, unequal. Stamens twice 
as many as the petals. 

NESOEA. — Regular or nearly regular flowers. 
Short, Ijell-shajied calyx. Five petals. Sta- 
mens long, sticking out from the flower, ten 
or fourteen. Pod with three, fonr or five 
cells. Leaves often whorled. 

CUPHEA.— Irregular calyx, few flowers, spnrred. 
Unequal petals; twelve unequal stamens In 
two sets. A few-seeded pod bitrsliuff throaj/h 
otie aide of the calijx. . 
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ROSE FAMILY. 

This very largo family are alike In their rega- 
lar flowera, alteniaie leaves with iitipule*, nvf 
petals (generally,) suuneDS tea or roore, which 
tie Inserted on Ibe cal;z. 

To this (amfly belong the Almond, t&e Peach, 
the Apricot, thi" Plnm, the Chem. the Slrsw- 
iMirr, the Rose, the Bramble, the Hawtborn, the 
Mountain Aah, ihe Apple, the Pear, thx Choke- 
berry, and the Quince. Others of the Bose 
familj are the. 



QRIMONV.— Pistils only one or two. The«e 
make akeiies which are enclosed in lie narrow 
tube of the calyx. Five yellow petals. Twelve 
or more stamens. A hnr like calyx. 



BURNET.— Pistils ami akeix-* like the Agrimony. 
The Burnet has no petals; but tbe petil-Uka 
parts are reallv tbe spreading lobes of the sniootb 
calyx. The flowers are peifect, with four long 
"" "— '- -spike. 



whlt« stamens. The flowers a 



SALAD BURNET.-Thls Is like the Burnet ex. 
cept thai iiiti flovers are not j'erfect, thei'>> are 
many stamens, and tbe flowers are in ahead. 



JtniE-BKBBT. 



JUNE-BERRY OR SHADBUSH.— This has 
one or two seeds in each cell of tbe fruit. The 
petals are loog and narrow, and the fruit is » 
ten-celled Iwrry, 
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BARREN STRAWBERRY —This has from 
three to ten pistils, and the fruit forms akeues. 
There are many stamens, five yellow petals, and 
the leaves are made up of three little leafleis. 

DALIBARDA.— Like the Barren Strawberry ex- 
cept that there are five white petals, and the 
leaves are heart-ahaped. 



MEADOW SWEET. 

COMMON MEADOW-SWEET.— This grows 
111 daunp grouuds, has oblong, lance-like or 
wedge-shaped leaves; the flowers are in a crow- 
ded panicle, and are of a pinkish color. Calyx 
five parted, pistils usually five, making little pods 
with few seeds in each. 

HARD HACK. — These leaves are woolly under- 
neath, and tbe flowers are pinkish. Otherwise 
like the common Meadow-sweet. 

MAYWREATH. — Has long, re-curved stems, 
small, spatulate leaves. Flowers small, and ar- 
ranged either in umbels or on short, leafy shoots. 
A cultivated flower, and flowers in the spring. 

MINEBARK —Has re-curving branches, three- 
parted, rounded leaves. Flowers in umbels, 
little bladder-like pods which turn purplish. The 
old bark on the stems peels off. A cultivated 
flower. 

SORB-LEAVED MEADOW SWEET. —This 
has primate leaves, with lance-shaped, toothed 

leaflets. The flowers grow in large panicles. 

• 

QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE. — Has from three 
to seven leaflets, besides »ome other very little 
ones. The leaflet at the end i» very large, and 
is parted. It has a very beautiful peach-bloom- 
colored blossom. $ 

ENGLISH MEADOW SWEET.— Has laaves 
similar to the Queen of the Prairie, but smaller. 
There is a white down on the under side. The 
flowers are white. 

DRO P WORT. — This ha'^ anwrhere from nine to 
tweniy-one leaflets, beside otlit-r very small onet«. 
These are long and deeply cleft. There arw 
cymes of a few slender branches. Flowers 
white, sometimes single, sometimes double. ^ 



INDIAN PHYSIC. 

Calyx club-shaped, and has five points. There 
are five petals- not of equal size — rather lance- 
shaped. Stjjmens from ten to twenty. Five little 
pods, five pistils. Leaves are made up of three 
thin, small leaflets. The flowers grow in panicles, 
are in loose cormybs 



COMMON INDIAN PHYSIC— Has oblong leaf- 
lets, with small stipule?*. Cultivated. 

WESTERN INDIAN PHYSIC, OR AMERI- 
CAN IPECAC. — Has iauce-shaped leafleis, 
more deeply cut than those of the Common 
Indian Phybic, and the stipules are lai^er. 



AVENS. 



This has a bell-shaped calyx, rather flat, fire- 
parted, and thin with five little lobes between 
these larger five. Five petals. There are many 
stamens. Many pistils, making little akened which 
are tipped with the style, which remains like a 
long tail. The flowers are sinele or corymbed. 
In all the common kinds this styleis hooked in the 
middle. 

WHITE AVENS. —Is smooth, or sometimes just 
a little downy. White petals and bristly akenea. 

VIRGINIAN AVENS. — Bris ly,and quite a little 
.•sCuuier than tlie last. Pei aU tre greenish-while^ 
and the akenes are smooth. The petals, too, are 
shorter than the calyx. 

YELLrOW AVENS. — Is rather hairy. Has lange 
yellow petals, which, like those of the White 
Avens, are longer than the calyx. 

WATER AVENS. — Has root leaves, with alai^ 
rouuded-Iobed-eiid leaflet, and some very smaU 
ones below. The stem leaves are few, three- 
cleft, or having three lt*Aflet3. The petals do not 
spread, are somewhat notched and are pttrpllBh. 



CINQUEFOIL. 

That little yellow flower that is all over the 
ground, everywhere sticking up its bright little 
race, with those little leaves that look almost like 
strawberry leaves. A little, flat, open fluwer of 
five parts. Stamens and pistils man v. The pistils 
are in a little head. It is called Cinq-foil from the 
French for "five-leaved," just as the clover was 
named 'Hre-foil," meaning three-leaved. 

NORWAY CINQUEFOIL.— Is erect, coarse. 
hairy. The leaves are rather ovate, toothed, and 
have three little leaflets. 

CANADA CINQUEFOIL. — Runs along the 
ground. Leaves like the preceding, or very 
nearly so; the flower-stalks grow from the axil? 
and are quite long. 
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SILVEK'WEED. — ThU creeps along, Beading 
up leaves ol mauy llltle leaflet^, from nine to 
nhiel«en, bcslilea olber very little ones, all of 
wbich are potrder; undemeatb, and having long- 
•talked, yellow flowFrt. 

SHRUBBY CINQUEPOIL.— 1b quite busli-lifae. 
Leafli^ls, five or scvea, crowded together at the 
end of a abort foot-stalk, lance-shaped, entire, 
Pilky. TbB flowers are yellow. This planLgrows 
Id the t>o^s. 

MARSH CINQUBFOIL.— Stemsgrowupfroiii 

crreiilDg steiL. Leaflets, fiv<ili> eeveii ; crowdrd. 
touthed, lauce-Bbaped or oblong. Flovers, dull 
puiple. 



■' Give me," said the rose, " a dress from the 
Tbimbleberr; most beautiful thing tlie earth produces." 
And Mother natui-e stooped down, and threw 
about her a dreas of the beautiful, soft, green 
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HAWTHORN 

Tliese are small, tlioniy twes. Flowers 
white, in corymlis, while, and flowering in 
sprinft. Its fiiiit contains many one-seetled 
stones. Caylx has a pear-shaped tube, which 
is coherent with a two to five celled ovary. 
Five TOuudisli petals. Styles two to five. 
ENGLISH HAWTHORN. — Ob-ovate leaves, 

with a ivcriare-Mlic liase. The lobes are cnt. 

Styles two or tlii'ee. A pretty red fniit. 
WASHINGTON HAWTHORN.— Broad, ovate 

leaves. Heart-shaped at the base. Cieft. 

Styles Ave. A red fruit, not larser than beans 



SCARLET ' 

Smooth. 



FRUITED HAWTHORN. — 

Roiuidish. tliin, cut. or toothed 
.ilender stalks. A scarlet, oval fruit. 



PEAR HAWTHORN.— Downy when young. 

Thick, oval, or weclKe-olw>vate leaves, nar- 
rowliij; Into a short foot-stalk. I^rffe flow- 
ers, and larize crimson or orange fruit. Eat- 

COCKSPUR HAWTHORN.— Smooth. Leaves 
wedee-oh-ovate, or lance-shaped. Toothed 
ti'inr'' the vMdlf. thick and shining. A daric 
red Imlt. Long thorns. 



There is a little story of the Mobb Rose 
that runs something this wise : As a reward 
for some kind, sweet dee.l of a pretty pink | ^"""f^^ "*^t™°f '^w 7 ""h*'^'' ^*'""''- 
rose. Jlother Natnie promised her her'choice Fn,it'"rather'"peaVsh"/ped'!'^ YeUoXhor ^1 

of all the beautiful things in Natures work. | ish. Flowers few. 
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BIACKTHOIIII (Prtmut ipiuoia.J 
a, tpras qf bloom; ft, tprny of fruit: e^lamen 



I, branch; 2, lertlon offio 



er; S, tection offntU. 
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LIGHTNING TREES. 



Speaking of the Mountain Ash as one of the 
memberB of the Rose Family, reminds me of a 
legend of the Lightning Trees, of which the 
Mountain Aeh is one. 

The demons of the undei^round world had 
stolen a beautiful golden cup from the gods. 
The gods were in great grief over the loss of 
the cup which they bo highly prized. 

" I will try to get it," said the falcon. " I, 
with my sharp, far-seeing eyes saw them put it 
in a cave, deep down among the mountains," 

So the falcon set off on his mission for the 
gods. 



Reaching the cave he had a stiiiggle with 
one of the demons, who had been placed there 
to guard the cave. A tei-rible struggle, 
in which the falcon, though victorious, 
lost many of his feathers, and was also 
severly wounded. Then, wherever the blood 
or his feathers felt, a beautiful tree sprang up 
— a tree with /ea*Aer-libe leaves, and Wood- 
red berries. The arrows which the demon 
shot after the falcon were the lightning flashes. 
Hence all trees with red berries and feather- 
like leaves were called "Lightning Trees." 



GOURD FAMILY. 



To this belong the Squash, the Pumpkin, | MUSKMELON.^ 
the Cucumber, the Musk-melon, the Water- 
melon, etc. 



The calyx and petals ume aa in 
the Cucumber. The fertile flowers are perfect. 
The fruit is thick, nuooth, and sweet, and the 
aeedB are shup-et^ed and pointed. 



-The petals are white 
The —■--■-- 



) very long. The fruit 
la variously shaped and hai a bard or 
woody rind. The three Qlamenu and 
antbera are separale or easily separated. 
The fruit aod ovary with many SMds. 

CUCUMBER.- The calyx ts a belUhaped 

cup. Tho petals all yellow, and separate 
or joined at the base on);?. The authen 
are loosely crooked The fruit is narrow 
and rou^h-pimptpd when touhk. and 
Uie aeeds are sbarp.edged and pointed. 
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IDM FLOWER.— LeaTMthree- 
~ ' *=<i, .white with n 
shaped It be a 



led thai they 









-J>T/ _ 



-^.^ 
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BERRY. — Thorns 
green l>h aud aulks 
It; lea are encloMd. 






RRY. — The thonii 
.11. The greeiiieh or 
ort-a talked, with the 
ea projecting a little. 



BERRY. - ThoiM 
eulsh aud on slender 
nd atamem are one- 



■^y>j-njyr ^ 
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WATERMELON. — The caljx with faardl; an; ! MAY POP PASSION FLOWER.— Leaveithree- 
eup. The petals we " ~ ...._. ....... 

anlted at the base ( 



i bufi or cream-colur 

r separate. The antbera 
looielT crooked. The [rult is large, water; and 
■mooth. The seeds are smooib and Ihlck-edged. 



BALSAM'APPLE —Leaves much i 



BLADDER-CUCUMBER.— Tbe leaves are sharp- 
ly t]ve-lr>biHl. Tiie L-orolla ot the ateriJe dowers 
are white and six-parted, ami the long racemes 
arepi^lty vhru culcivaled. TIib ovary and frtiit 
are eitlier one— eeded or four-feeded. "Hie Itult 
ii oval, a bladder-like pod wiib weak prlchers. 
It burets tbe top, and con tains t wo fibrotiB-nelted 
celta, wiib two large seeds in each cell. 

BURR-CUCUMBBR. — It Is a small-flowered 
cliin>>er Iiiieiiie Ulndder-Cucti tuber. The leaves 
are Qve-aneleil, The Bve-lnbed sterile flowers 
are greeniah- white, and tbe corolla Is wheel- 
shaped. The ftult Is a prickly-barbed btirr, 
stnall, ovate, and ooe-ieeded. 



parted, toothed. Flowers broad, white wllli a 
piiikleb and purple crown. Fruit shaped like a 
hen's egg. 



SOUTH AMERICAN PASSION FLOWER.— 
Fiiund by mlBSiuu^rlea, who fancied thai they 
touod In it emblems of Christ's psssion or rruci- 
flilon. Tbe fringe, the; said, was the crowD or 
thorns; the large anthers, hammers; the five 
styles the nails. 



CURRANT FAMILY. 

Smiiiner Mends of ours — the CnrraDts, 
and their sister bushes — the GooBeberries. 



PASSION-FLOWER FAMILY. 

Tendril- bearing vinea with palmately-lobed 
leaves. 



PASSION FLOWER.- In the South and West 
are two wild speclt^ — the Small Passion Flower 
and the May Pop Passion Flower. 



GARDEN GOOSEBERRY.- Tbe thorns are lar 
and tbe Hiwer 
either smooth oi 

PRICKLY WILD GOOSEBERRY. — Thorns 
none or Klender. FIcwers gieenl-b and stalks 
long. The stameits and styles are enclosed. 
Tbe leaves are downy, and the berry Is prickly. 

SMALL WILD OOOSEBBRRY.— The thorn* 
are veryshort, or none at all. Tbe greenish or 
purpllnh flowers are very ahort-Blalked, with the 
stamens aiid two-cleft styles projecting a little. 
Berry small and smooth. 

SMOOTH WILD GOOSEBERRY. - Thorns 
stout. If aiiy. FIOHers (treeulah and on slender 

stalks. The two styles 

half Inch long. Smooth berry. 
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CURRANTS. 

RED CURRANT.— The rounded leaves are heari- 
shaped and somewhat lobed. The bangliig 
raceme form lateral separate bud-i. Flowern 
giveuleb or purplish aod flaL The berry la red 
and smooth. The stems are not prickly or 
ihoruy. The White Currant is a variety of the 
Ked Currwii. 

FETID CURRANT.— ReclinlDg Bt«mB. The 
leaves are flve-lubed and deeply heart-shaped. 
Uacemes upright and dnwers greenish and Batish. 
The berry Is Btrong-smelllDg, pale red, vrith 
bristly stalk. 



GARDEN BLACK CURRANT.— The leavesara 
ou chorier stalks and less dotted than the Wild 
Black Currant. The racemes are looser and the 
Black Berries larger. 

MISSOURI, OB BUFFALO CURRANT.— The 

leaves am smooib and the racemes have leafy 
bracts. The calyx of the flowers Is like a long 
yellow tube and spicy 'fragrant. 



HANDSOME STONECROP.~It grows from 

four to twelve inches bigh. The leaves are 
thread-shaped. Tiie flowers are crowded and 
have rose-colored corollas. 



STOHBCBOF. 



STONE CROP FAMILY. 

THE HOUSE LEEK.- Tou all know this plant I 
aut sure, bough yon have very likely called it 
the " bladder plant." 

8EDUM.— There Is a little variety called Sednm, 
belonging to this family. Small flowers with 
petals and pistils entirely separate. Stamens 
eight or Wn, four or five pistils, narrow petals 
and sepals. 

DITCHWORT.— The flower has five sepals hot no 

¥itals, and the five pistils are united below, 
be leaves are lance-snaped and thin. 



GREAT STONECROP OR LIVE-FOR-KVER. 
— it grows two leet hieh. The leav>« are oval 
and the pmple flowers are In a cloee, compound 
cyme. 



STONECROP OR ORPINE. 

MOSSY STONECROP.— It Is moss-like, small and 

cieeping. The little sessile, ovale, thick leaves 
grow very close together on the stem. The 
flowers are yellow. 

THREE-LEAVED STONECROP —The spread- 
ing stems grow (rum three to eight iuclies high. 
The leaves are wedgeMjvate or obiong with the 
lower ones in whorls of three. The earliest 
flowers with parts in fives, but the others 
generally In fours. The petals are white. 



SAXIFRAGE FAMILY. 

From the Latin words Sas^im and Frango. 
Meaning to split and ft rock. And if you have 
ever seen the little white Saxifrage growing in 
the cracks of the big rocks, yon will not wonder 
that Botaniets call it saxifrage. 

HYDRANGEA. —The little SaxifraKe has, how 
ever, a very srlsUKratlc 8lst«r, wbo baa probably 
long since forgotten that the modest little Sa^- 
fraKe is any relation of hers. 

The Hydrangea likes now to sit in great pots 
on beautiful lawns and plazias where It can dis- 
play Its great heads of biossomi. 

SYRINGA.— This, too, Isa garden plant: but it 
doesn't seem so vain and so spoiled as the Hy- 
draneea is ; for It has never forgotten to keep Its 



SAXIFRAGE.- An herb with the leaves generally 
alh-rnate on (he stem. The calys is deeply five- 
cleft, but the five petals of the corolla are ei'iire. 
Ten short stamens and two stvles. The miny- 
seeded pod is two-bealied, or else there are two 

ALUM-ROOT. — Is an herb with alternate leaves 
generally. The flowen are in a long panicle. 
The small greenish or purplish petals are entire, 
and between the short lobes of the bell-shaped 
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cm\yx. Stylea two ai 
beaked pod has buL oi 

MITREWORT. — Also an herb with mostly alter- 
nate leaves. Them are iwi) leaves on the stem 
b low the slender raceme. TbH. slender, whitish 
pelala are plLiiatified. There are ten sb'^'*'. sta- 
mens. The styles and pod are short and but 
(ine-celled. Tbe pod opens across the top and 
has few seeds at the bottom. 

FALSE MITREWORT. — The flowers are on a 
naked scape in a sbnrt raeeme. The Ave petals 
bave slender claws. Tbe two styles and ten sta- 
mens are much longer llian the petals. The 
pod U slender and few-seed'd at the bottom. 

HYDRANQBA. — A shrub with leaves opposite. 
The tul)e <it tbe calyx and tbe ovary are Joined. 
TtieflowiTK are^mall in compound cymes — bnt 
some of ihe "Uter ones are large and generally 
neutral. Petals four or five. Stamens eight or 
ten. The two Htyle* spread and the many-»eeded 
pods open between them. 

MOCK ORANGE. — Also a sbmb with opposite 
leaves. Flowers lar^ and in a sort of panicle. 
The petals are white and showy. There are 
twenty or more Siemens. Styles three to five 
united below. The three or flre-celled pod con- 
tains very many seeds. 



SAXIFRAGE. 

EARLY SAXIFRAQB. — Many white flowers on 

a scape from four to nine inches high. Leaves 
obovate, toothed and all clustered at the root. 

SWAMP SAXIFRAGB. — Small, greenish flow- 
ers clustered <<ii a clammy scape, one or two feet 
Llgh. Leaves all at 'lie root, from threetoelght 
Inches long, and lance-oblong shape. 



HYDRANGEA. 

GARDEN HYDRANGEA. — Leaves very smooth, 
and flowers large and mostly neutral ones, either 
pink, purple or blue. 

WILD HYDRANGEA. — Flowers white, and 
mostly perfect. Tbe leaves are sometimes heart- 
shapM. They are thin, and nearly smooth. 



MOCK ORANGE, OR SYRINGA. 

COMMON SYRINOA. —The flowers are in large 
panicles, cream-culored and fragrant, with styles 
•eparate. 



SCENTLESS MOCK ORANGE. — The flowerv 

¥-ow only a few on the spreading branL-blrta. 
hey are pure while, larger, and appear lat«r 
than the Common Syringa. 



spicy roit 



ARALIA FAMILY. 

SPIKENARD, —A stout, spreading herb. Thick, 
>icy root". Leaves very Isige. L>-i>flet« heart- 
Umbels. Grows In rkli wo"ds, 

PRICKLY ARALIA, OR ANGELICA TRBB. 

— A Hhnib or low tree, with a prirkly, atout, 
simple stem. Tbe leaves are very large, with 
OTai« leaflets. Umbels many, forming a large 

BRISTLY ARALIA. — The stem is about a foot 
high. It I* briaily below and woody at tbe base. 
Leaves are tirice pinnate. The umbels are tew, 
and form a corymb. 

SARSAPARILLA ARALIA — The root Is hori- 
zontal, long and slender, and used as a aubati- 
tute for Sarsapaiilla. Tbe long-ttatked, com- 
pound leaf and the naked flower-stalk bears few 
umbels that rise separate from the ground. 



TRUE GINSENG.- Tloot is long and large and 
warm-aromatic. Thn leaHeta five. It is a low 
herb with simple stem, which bears at the top » 
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whorl ot ItuiTe* uid ooe long-stalked umbel of 
white flowers. Styles two or three. Berries 
when ripe u« reddish. 

DWARF GINSENG, OR GROUND-NUT.— Root 

is round, and aharp-tailiog. The stem grows from 
four to nine inches high, and has three or Ave 
leaflets. 



PARSLEY FAMILY. 

These have their flowers in iimbela, and are 
quite interesting to look into ; but they are far 
too hard for little botaniste. So you must be 
content to know that they are the Carrot, 
Parsnip, Lovage, Celery, Caraway, Water 
Hemlock, etc. 



CORNEL FAMILY. 



AVQELICA, OF TBE Fl^SLKT TAHILT. 



DWARF CORNEI*- Called "Bnnch- 

WTTv. ' A low herb, with four or 8i« 
leaves rear the top. Petals and stamens 
four. Fruit a berry with a two-seeded 
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FLOWERING CORNBL, OR DOGWOOD.— 
It U B tree. Tbe Ifavee of ilie corolU-likfl ia- 
volucre &re obcordate. 

ROUNDLEAVBD CORNEL.— It Ib a ahrub 
niih wtiLte fluwers in fliit mid open ejoiM. Tbe 
braDches are greenlsL, aad dotU'd wUb little 
warta. The leaves am rouiid-OTkl and woull; be- 
neatfa. Tbe fmit Is pale-blue. 

SILKY CORNEL.— Tbe braucbesai'e purple. Tlie 
leav«a are ov&ie or oblong, and their under side 
and the young Hialks are covered witb silby 
wool. Tbe truit is pale-blue. 

RED-OSIEK CORNEL. — The branches are red- 
purpie. The leaves are ovate and smooth, but 
white and rougbisb beneath. The fruit Is 

white. 

PANICLED CORNEL. — Branches gray The 
leaves are lance^ovate. The flowers are in a 
.convex cyme. The (ruit white. 

ALTERNATE - LEAVED CORNEL. — The 
branches arc greenish streaked with white. The 
leaves are alternate and crowded at the ends of 
tbe shooU, and also pointed. The fruit Is brlght- 



MAPLES AND PINES. 



How many of you kaow that there are 
seven kinds of Maple Treen f 

Among the Pinee there are the Scrub 
Pine, the little straggling tree vrhose leaves, 
or needles, as you call them, are in twos ; 
the Rf.d Pine, whose ueedlcs are also in twos, 
and whose oonea are blunt ; the Yellow Pine 
with its dainty, slender needles, and the scales 
of its cones all pointed with prickles that 
hurt; the PrrcH Pine nith its dark, stiff 
needles arranged in threi'S : the Loblolly 
Fine, ite needles in threes, of very light-green 
color, growing only in light soil ; the Long- 
Needled Pine, its leaves in threes, long, 
dark and green, and laat of all the White 
Pise, with its pale-green needles and its long, 
narrow, hanging cones. 

Just so there are seven kinds of Maple IVees. 

The Striped Maple has a green bark with 
dark stripes, and leaves with three short, 
taptering lobes. Its flowers hang, The Moun- 
tain Maple has gray bark, three-parted leaves. 



ererf flowers. The Sycamore— quite rare -^ 
has been brought from other countries. It 
has five-parted leaves and lai^ buncnes of 
hanging flowers. The NoRWAr Maple is also 
impoited. Its flowers are in corymbs. The 
wings of the fruit are very large, and its 
leaves are bright green on both sides, round, 
and with some pointed teeth. The Sugak, ob 
Rock Mai'le has leaves with three or five 
parts, their edges entire except for the waves- 
Flowers hang on slender, hairy stalks. Fruit 
has small wings. The White Maple, or 
Silver Maple has deeply-cut, five-parted 
leaves, cut and toothed, white underneath. 
Flowers greenish, short^stalked and without 
petals. Fruit woolly when young, witli lai'ge, 
smooth, spreading wings. The Red Maplb 
has leaves whitish on the underside also, with 
three or five short lobes, toothe<i. The stalks 
on which the flowers hang are short, but they 
lengthen in the fruit season. The wings of 
the fruit are small and reddish. 
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GOLDEN ROD AND ASTER. 

A FAIRY TALE. 

LONG, long while ago there lived upon 
ihe top of a great hill a very old 
woman, bent and crooked and crabbed 
by the weight of the many years that 
lay upon her. Up there, one would 
have thought that she would have kept 
herself gladsome and happy in spite of 
the years or the old age creeping on. 
for the birds were so merry, and the sun 
shone so brightly and everything rejoiced in the 
brightness and beauty about them, all except the 
old woman, who borrowed her looks from nothing 
there, unless it was the gray sky when the rain fell. 
Perhaps it was living alone so much that brought it 
about, for she had only herself to think of, and think- 
ing Qf one's eelf will bring neither smiles to the face 
or gladness to the heart. At any rate, she grew more 
and more morose each year, and the sky was not 
blue for her, and the sun shone only to scorch her 
garden's good, while the birds' merry songs were 
lost upon her. 

The house grew older, like its mistress, as the 
years went on, and promised to fall down before 
many more seasons should come and go. But in a 
certain spot uhere the moss was green and the shade 
cool and &weer, a delightful springy burst forth, and 
went gurgling and dripping and tumbling down the 
stony side of the hill, until, meeting another farther 
down, they two made a pretty brook, noisy in its 
glee, where the birds came to dip, and coo, and 
comb their feathers. The brook danced far down into 
the vallf y, and children played about its brink. But 
they rarely ventured up the hillside whence it started, 
for a certain fame of the old woman had gone abroad 
through the valley. 

It was a question whether it was a good thing to 
grow famous in such a way as this, for the old wo- 
man^ s power, it was said, lay in being able to change 
beasts into creeping things, and birds into beasts, 
and children into whatsoever she willed. No wonder, 
then, that children avoided her and her home, and 
even the red-cheeked Apple-^ upon her ancient trees. 

One day there were seen following the course of 
the brook, two bright-faced 111 tie children, hand in 
hand, stepping from stone to stone, or stopping glee- 
fully to set their green treasures afloat upon its 
waters, their tongues joyously busy, or their voices 
gay with song and laughter. Every now and then 
they stopped to rest in the shade, and gather a new 



store of moss and leaves, and dropping nuts, whose 
cups made little vessels from which to drink. 
How they laughed as a gray squirrel peeped at 
them from a hole in the hollow trunk of the Oak 
tree bending above the stream ! 

Sitting down within the shadow of the hill they 
rcAted, and began to eat the cakes the elder set upon 
her knee. Her golden hair fell soft and thick about 
her neck, and the sunshine and shadow playing upon 
it made beautiful shades of shifting color come and 
go, while her bright little face fairly shone with good 
humor. Her companion wa^ smaller, with a more 
delicate outline of feature, and large, soft eyes, that 
were beautiful in their very dep>h. 

They spread the few bright leaves they had gath- 
ered upon the sod, and as the younger, weaving them 
9ki11fully into a tiny wreath, crowned the golden 
head of the elder, their merry laughter awoke 
the echoes among the bills. 

There was a curious haze upon the air, and when 
the wind stirred the boughs overhead, the acorns 
dropped about their feet. In the fields beyond, 
the yellow com hung where the leaves rustled 
with every breath, and the crows flew, caw- 
ing overhead. Away up above the hill the ap- 
ples hung, russet and yellow and red, or fell in mel- 
low heaps upon the sod. 

'* We are almost th^'re," the elder said, hopefully, 
"only the hill to climb now." 

" But are you not afraid?" half doubtfully ques- 
tioned the yoimger, fearing that the old woman was 
hidden some where close at hand, and might pounce 
upon them at any moment. 

** Afraid? oh, no; I will be so glad to ask her how 
we may do the good we wish, or become a joy to 
some one or every one. They tell me she is very 
powerful ; and can make people as they wish to be^ 
that is, if it so pleases her." 

'" But suppose she is cross and old, and, may be, 
wicked, too, let us go back. Golden Hair; do let us go 
back." 

" Oh, no," again answered the cheery voice of the 
elder, " not now, when we are so near. See, we have 
only to climb a little farther." 

At this they went on their way singing a sonc 
that was of the good they would do if they couM. 
The meaning was so wrought into their singing that 
a new courage came to them. 

Now, the old woman was spinning that afternoon, 
in front of her door. She wasn't in a very good 
humor, for her last bit of flax was about all gone, 
and she did not exactly know where to get any more. 
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So what does bhe see but the two children coming 
up the slope in front of her, hand-in-haud, singing 
gaily aa they came, and only stopping for a moment 
at the spring to drink, and gather each a russet apple 
from the heaps upon the ground. 

She pounced upon them in a moment ; and with 
the wrinkles gathered in a mass between her eyes, 
making her look very fierce indeed, and her cap 
somewhat awry, brought their song suddenly to 
an end. 

'' Goodness, gracious uie ! Whom have we here, 
drinking at my spring and taking apples that are not 
their own?" 

Golden Hair spoke first. 

"Pray, forgive us for the wrong, if we -iid any; 
we are looking for the woman upon the hill who can 
give us what we wish, or chang*) us into what we 
wish, or change us into what we would like to be." 

''Indeed," said the old woman. 

** We wish for the good that will make all others 
happy," said swpet Soft. Eyes. 

" Indeed," said the old woman again. 

" Can you give it us? " from Golden Hair. 

''Bless my soul," said the old woman, '*but here 
are two simpletons ; to make others happy, indeed ; 
hal hal" 

'* Don't you like to do it yourself, then?" from 
Soft Eyes. " Oh, Golden Hair, she isn't the one we 
want, now see? " 

" Ah, then you can tell us where nhe lives, please,'' 
from Golden Hair, " and here are the apples, and 
we are sorry to have vexed you." 

"I'll show you, oh, yes; just come in and sit 
awhile, and you can have the piece of pie that is 
spoiling upon the shelf." 

The children, not liking to disobey her wishes, 
went, half in fear, within the door and sat down. 

That was a long, long time ago, and those who 
saw the two pretty children go up the hill could not 
remember to have seen them come down again ; but 
it was remarkable that from that time on there came 
anew bloom everywhere; tall branches of lovely field 
flowers that swayed and tossed gaily in the wind or 
flung out golden glories of color to make every heart 
glad that saw them. 

Some wondered, others admired, and all loved the 
new comers, and every heart was made happier for 
their coming. They came in time to be called, by 
those who loved them. Golden Rod and Aster^ and 
always where one was found the other would surely 
he close at hand. 

Bo the little folks who may read this, wonder. 



with me, if the two pretty children. Golden Hair and 

Soft Eyes, were really chansced by the old woman's 

magic wand into the beautiful, laughing Golden Rod 

and her twin sister, soft-eyed Aster? I, for one, 

almost believe it. 

— Helen Kern. 
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How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself, alone 
By the side of a dusty, country road, 
With only a rough old stone 

" For company? " And the golden-rod, 

As she drooped her ye. low head. 
Gave a mournful sigh. " Who cares for me. 

Or knows Tm alive?" she said. 

" A snow-white daisy I'd like to be, 

Half hid in the cool, green sod ; 
Or a pink spirea, or sweet wild rose^ 

But I'm only, a golden- rod. 

"Xobody knows that I'm here, nor cares 

Whether I live or die ! 
Lovers of beautiful fl >wers, who wants 

Such a common thing as I? " 

But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint. 

For a child's voice cried in giee, 
" Here's a dear little lovely golden-rod I 

Did you bloom on purpose for me? 

" Down by the brook the tall spirea 

And the purple a^^ter^ nod; 
And beckon to me — but mom than all 

Do I love yoM, golden-rod ! *' 

She raised the flower to her rosy lips. 

And ninrrily kissed its face, 
" Ah I now I see," said the golden-rod I 

"How this is the very place 

" That was meant for me ; and I'm glad I bloomed 

Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody near for company . 

But a dear old mos^y stone !" 
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A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 



Bt and instmct. TbiB Is not a. scten- 
(C SUCH aa yoa wiuii In your home or for njaily refeTence, 
ju iDIo tbe wcHXla Hnil ile!il9. In make-up the book m band- 
beat gamet silk olotli, prliiterl on hi^avy paper- In a popalar 
Ivcsthe cLiaracterUtlot nf hnnilrecla nf oar onC-door IBatBered 
" ,e book to all who Uellght In bird-lore and 



flitontlal way. 



Hlnglnjf Ibe " sweei pro- 



11 tlild miuoi] 

.'rflve%Tfiu''»lttrng"'on'abo'ugli"'wm"i)a»B'a^ 

iroinone lo unoiner iiiree or four tlmea u|i ami dnwn ilia row be lore 1 

ftoeepteii ami eaten. The expression. ■' BUcklng ilove»," bad always poiileil 

but tbli auibor explalnH It. Tlie iiioi' «r the blnld vlio >aC seeila feed tb 

le pigeon family polten the seed In tholrown bllla beiore it la prepared for lood,  

aln any reader ir ho was fond of bhilB.— Tftt Idta, Batten. 



A YEAR AMONG THE TREES. 



KUhed lovers ofNa'iire that New En 
thlRllterary ability was markeil- 
«nd old'-i'Dpidar Sdueator, Bottoa. 



(Baduceil from' tl -50.) 
Dine SSO psfe«, large and clear type, by one of the mo9t dlsttn- 
ver had. Hewa* not only a lover of Nature anil a close obaerver, 
and simple In bla style that It is equally attractive to youag 



LiniE FLOWER FOLKS ! OR, STORIES FROM FLOWERUND. 



BT HAJUL X. PRATT. 



There la In children an Innate love fOr floweis. No one bo 
entbuslaHtlcally welcomes the spring-time as do the ohlldren — 
no one else has time 1o welcome It, lo no one else la It all so new 
ana boutllul. Then why not nourish and cultivate Iliia taslo of 
the cbiW fortho flower world? li It not as elevating, as worthy, 
as reflnlng as the taste for dogs and cats, mice and men, to whlcli 
the ordinary reading book so sednloosly caters? 

Then the flower-world Is so full of beauty, so fUll of legend and 
lyric — lUiil lA so free to ua all. Let us Inthe apringtlme whenllie 
llowera are waking, and In tlia autumn when tlio flowcr> are 
closing tlielr bright eyes In sleep, leave our liurodrum reaiilng 
boobsBnilopGnoutthlsblgbuokofNatiire tooblldrcn— Itlj their 
book, It belongs to them because they aeem to belong to It, be. 
cau^e they understand It. becauae they love It. Why not bring 
tothem whatli theirown — why Bboald we, what right have we 
to keep them torthelr own?— .iuCAor'i Pn^iiee. 

TvUr ninatntad. B«w>da. Prlo*. 36 OraU. 
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